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Editorial Notes 


A T this time of year we always welcome an influx of new readers, mans of whom 
no doubt will scan the contents of this number with special attention. Although 
we should naturally like this, our 25th volume, to excel, the present rumber has 

ssn composed in the same way as its predecessors, and may therefore be taken as typicel, 

e wept that, quite fortuitously, it has fewer illustrations than usual. There may be quice 
few readers whose chief or sole contact with the world of archaeology is through the 
edium of these pages. In turning them over they may be interested not only in what 
€ writers of the articles say but in why they should say it at all. In other words they 
Ll want to know what sort of things archaeologists do, and what they think most 
1ortant. Everyone knows that they excavate, but two of the Notes (on spear-throwers 
11 Bidassoa ‘ ploughs ') show that mere observation and record is also an important part 
archaeology. It is quite easy to acquire this habit of seeing the past in the present— 
1: which adds a new interest to travel and enables the interested layman to make Fis 
yatribution. 


vx 5 


Excavation is, of course, the prime business of archaeology—or perhaps one should 
x that it is not excavation simply but the prompt and adequate publication of Fis 
«avation. (We know that someone may retort that the writer's own first major 
tzavation report has only appeared this year, 36 years afterwards! But for this there 
ere special reasons entirely beyond his control) But there is also a vast amount to 5e 
зле by mere field-work without excavation at all. This sort of field-work is hardly 
rictised at al] outside Britain and a few countries of Northwestern Europe. For instance 
еге is a whole group of defensive linear earthworks, in the region where Hunzary, Yugo- 
гла and Roumania meet, still awaiting field survey and description ; see the write-'s 
ісе in the Geographical Fournal for last December (pp. 218-20). The model for all 
ich work is Sir Cyril Fox's survey of Offa's Dyke and Watt’s Dyke, published serially in 
mchaeologia Cambrensis. Admittedly that survey was facilitated by the existence of 
=e scale Ordnance Maps, such as are not available in Central Europe; but their place 
id have been taken by air-photographs. During the inter-war decades no attempt was 
to secure such by the moribund archaeologists of that region. Even a detailed 
description of the course followed by the dykes, with rough diagrams, would 
een better than nothing. That could have been composed only by walking 
he dykes and in no other way. It would have had far more value than much 
sses for excavation. 










ANTIQUITY 
s. 

One of the minor impediments to doing such field-work, both on the ground and from 
the air, is a quite excusable ignorance of the need. Those laymen who have the opportunity 
are apt to assume that such things have been done, that dykes have been walked ana 
fully described, dnd that earthworks so large and well preserved must surely be well 
' known. ‘That;dssumption was actually made, in the instance mentioned above, by one 
who had-su¢h an opportunity. It was a perfectly natural assumption ; but it may be 
said that it is safer always to assume the opposite. If there is any doubt, a letter to some 
archaeologist will generally elicit the needful information. So too those whose business 
it is to fly often see crop-marks and other things that are in fact unknown and which, if 
recorded, would very often rank as valuable discoveries; but how are they.to know 
what is new and unrecorded and what is already well known? "l'hereis room for published 
guidance in such matters, indicating promising regions and the things to look for. 
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Defensive linear earthworks were chosen merely as an example. There are, of 
course, many other remains susceptible to field-work alone without excavation. Mega- 
lithic monuments are such. Much of the earlier study of long barrows and cairns, long 
and round, was vitiated because the archaeologists did not make adequate plans. ‘They 
planned the burial-chamber (which they called a ‘ dolmen °) but omitted the rest of the 
monument of which it was an integral part. One might just as profitably make a plan of a 
porch and omit the house. Even when the plan was complete it was often sadly inaccur-, 
ate, and on far too small a scale, as the writer and Mr Hemp found when they began t 
survey some of the burial-caves of Mallorca and Provence. There is still no satisfactor 
plan of some of the classic monuments of those lands, and of many others such as Sardini 
which abounds in megahths. Without such plans all typological study is hamstrun 
it cannot function without them; it is based on field-work and without field-work it 
mere waste of time. In the past fantastic typological structures have been built b! 
arm-chair students upon defective field-observation, only to be kicked over by the dirty 
boots of some ruthless field-archaeologist or excavator. 
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If the plans of the monuments are inaccurate or incomplete any conclusions baser 
on them must necessarily be similarly defective. It is questionable, as a reviewer point. 
out elsewhere in this number, whether the typological study of the ground-plans of burial- 
chambers сап do much to solve problems of settlement and origin ; and it is quite certains 
that it cannot do so unless the basic facts are correct. fe 
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The construction of castles in the air is not peculiar to archaeology. The san 
kind of thing took place in cartography. An accurate map can only be constructed L 
making measurements in the field, starting with a carefully measured base-line. Th 
process of making a map of the world began well, though on rather too ambitious 
scale, and culminated in Ptolemy’s work. But during the Dark Ages his principles w 
forgotten, and though Ptolemy’s work was used, every kind of distortion was intro 
by a failure to work scientifically. Idrisi's rath century maps are little bette 
caricatures of cartography. Not only did they differ from those of others, b 
differ in each version of his own work. They are strictly comparable with the di 
philosophic systems which have emanated from comfortable professorial chair 
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sirce Plato. The nature of the universe cannot be discovered by introspection, nor 
is t possible by introspection to construct a map of the world or a chronological chart or 
a typological sequence that corresponds with reality. ‘These tasks can only be performed 
by measurements and observations made in their respective fields by astronomers and 
plysicists, surveyors and archaeologists—in other words by field-work. | 


e : ex 


It thus becomes plain why field-archaeology is of such fundamental importance. It 
is merely the archaeological equivalent of a procedure common to all other branches of 
. scence. To attempt archaeological work. without doing field-work is exactly the same 
as to try and make a map of a country without going there, or even questioning thcse 
wLo have done so. Compare, for instance, the Hereford map of the World with that of 
Fra Mauro. Neither is satisfactory by modern standards, but Fra Mauro's, based upon 
th= best information available in 1459—1.e. upon the field-work of travellers—is far nearer 
the truth than the other, based upon mere speculation. 


D aff 


All this argument may perhaps be met with the retort that it is unnecessary nowadas, 
that the case has already been decided, and that a dead horse needs no flogging. But if 
the horse is practically dead in this country, it is still alive and kicking in others. A 
ccastant stream of articles and books still comes from the archaeologically backward lands, 
ful of pictures of potsherds and flints and devoid of plans and sections, or, if such ere 
present, mere caricatures drawn from memory in an office or study. Such may be due 
to bad field-work or none at all. The impression still exists, and finds expression in 
print, that it is enough to live in a museum to be an archaeologist. Museums are of 
ccurse of vital importance, and ANTIQUITY has often pleaded their cause; but they are 
nct enough. They must be supplemented by field-work if they are not to degenerate 
inzo charnel-houses containing the desiccated corpses of potential archaeologists. The 
best museum curators of course realize this to the full, and would welcome opportunit.es 
fo- field-work. They are often still hampered by an obsolete and pernicious tradition 
waich regards museums as bank-vaults rather than dynamos of research ; and all of them 
arz overworked. These remarks are directed not to them but against the system of 
ideas of which they are the victims. So long as that system prevails, and so long as 
museums are understaffed, archaeology must suffer from deficiency. When all this has 
been said it still remains true that there are some countries where museums abound aad 
fidd-archaeology is non-existent. And by field-archaeology here is meant not excavation 
(which is of course a most important branch thereof), but all that exploration in the open 
ai: of the kind described above. | 


The Origin of the British People: Archaeology 
and the Festival of Britain 
by JACQUETTA HAWKES 


HUNDRED years ago, when Paxton’s Crystal Palace went up among the elms 
. of Hyde Park, it would never have entered the mind even of the Prince Consort 
that it should contain a section devoted to British Antiquity. The Great Exhibition 
was a glorification of the Present, of Progress, and its most conspicuous salute to the past 
took the form of a proliferation of Gothic ornament, and Pugin’s gorgeous Medieval 
Court. The тот Festival of Britain exhibition on the South Bank will include a pavilion 
illustrating the Origin of the British People with material drawn almost entirely from the 
discoveries of British archaeology made since 1851. I do not think that this can be 
regarded as a tribute to the progress of our subject in any simple sense, rather it is a result 
of the development of the historical consciousness so characteristic of our time, and of 
which this progress itself forms a part. However, without further metaphysic, it remains 
a fact that one of the two official lines of entry into the South Bank Exhibition will be 
through a pavilion where many hundreds of thousands of people will find it difficult not 
to give at least a passing glance at a display of British prehistory. 

My own association with the project came about in the most happily fortuitous way. 
I have long wanted to see a representative collection of Celtic Art, and it looked as though 
the Festival might provide an opportunity for staging one; with the blessing of the 
Council for British Archaeology I went to meet the appropriate official—who rather 
surprisingly proved to be the Director of Science. He thought Celtic Art would be 
splendid, but meanwhile it had just been decided to discard the mechanical grouping of 
exhibits employed in 1851 and so often since, and to give the South Bank show an organic 
form based on the historical interaction of Land and People. As I was there and inter- 
ested, would I like to be the expert adviser on the Origin of the People ? I agreed, and 
before long found myself something called the Convener of Section 12b. All other 
Conveners are members of the permanent staff, whereas since preparing the original 
‘ treatment ’ I have acted orly as an occasional consultant. The role of an anomalous 
Convenor has proved most congenial. 

It was understood from the first that one of my responsibilities would be to put the 
designers in touch with archaeological specialist of various kinds and with museum 
officials; this I have done, and many of them have been extraordinarily generous in the 
expert help they have given and the specimens they have lent. For myself, I hope I 
may have secured a position from which I can claim some credit for the show in general 
while denying all responsibility for any individual feature which may provoke criticism. 
That is my hope; it may turn out quite.otherwise. 

Before going further it should be made clear that Section 12b, the subject of this 
article, although it is by. far the most considerable, is not the only archaeological con- 
tribution to the Festival. Apart from sites and excavations which may be on view to 
members of the special circular tours, there will be a smaller and differently designed 
version of the Origin of the People in the water-borne exhibition which is to visit our 
ports in S.S. Campania, while among the vast display of British scientific achievement 
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іп the Dome of Discovery our greatest overseas excavations will be included—frcm 
Mesopotamia, the Indus Valley, Palestine and Crete. 

I have spoken of an organic form for the whole South Bank exhibition Eased on the 
growing relationship between a people and their land. It found expression in the original 
manifesto : ‘ The British contributions to civilization have as their ingredients the physical 
and mental make-up of the British people together with the varied and rich -esources of 
the island which have stimulated the imagination and provided materials for subsequent 
invention and development’. With this theme the Exhibition was then conceived on an 
ideal plan with two main streams, one following the Land from its geological formaticn, 
the other the People from their historical beginnings, and both leading by way of 
agriculture, industry and so forth to the Dome of Discovery and all its modern marvels. 
It will be seen at once how in this scheme prehistory had its place at the teginning of 
the People stream, and how it was bound to be used to illustrate the buildinz up of cur 
racial stock. There was no other legitimate theoretical basis on which to work. That 
is why Section 12b seeks merely to demonstrate to the public that the British people is 
very mixed in origin, and how successive groups of invaders brought their own cultures 
and spiritual traditions yet rapidly assumed a distinctively British character once they were 
settled in the island. The assumption is that this blending has proved highly fertile aad 
has contributed to the creative energies of the nation made manifest in the whole 
Exhibition. 

If the underlying theme of the South Bank show largely dictated the theoretical 
basis of the Origin of the People, the physical peculiarities of the site had a considerable 
influence on its arrangement. They are very peculiar indeed. The approach Las 
to be up a ramp which leads into two of the big brick arches below the Hungerferd 
railway bridge. As visitors are conducted back into the prehistoric past elect-ic 
trains will grind and roar overhead. Having been steered through the bowels of the 
bridge, they аге to be led up another ramp into the pavilion itself, a fair-sized rectangular 
building which has had to be designed to allow circulation at two elevations, one round a 
broad gallery, the other at ground level. ‘These physical limitations, stoutly reinforced 
by the customary shortage of funds, rendered impossible my original intention. This 
had been to take the public through a series of small halls where they would be engulfed 
in the prevailing atmosphere of various prehistoric phases—mesolithic life on the forest 
edge, a pastoral encampment and so on. Perhaps this defeat was just as well, particula-ly 
when one considers the number of people, pervasively 2oth century people, who would 
have had to be engulfed at one time. Anyway, I saw it was hopeless, came way quie:ly 
and accepted a display which is more museum-like but which nevertheless has very 
considerable variety. 

Before describing the. work of making and assembling the exhibits, or attempting a 
critical assessment of our likely results, it will be useful to make a rapid tour of the entre 
section. The approach ramp, where no one can be expected to stop to look c:osely at any 
display, wil run between steeply sloping sides as through a road cutting. In these 
slopes there are to be openings which will allow the passer-by to see antiquities. lying as - 
though newly uncovered in the earth—for example, a crouched Beaker’ burial, the Grurty 
Fen torque, a mosaic pavement and a hoard of coins. - These discoveries, a caption will 
explain, provide some of the evidence on which the rest of the story has ‘been founded. 
As a climax to this ‘ discovery ’ introduction, the first archway is to house a reconstruction 
of a large part of the Sutton Hoo ship, with the treasure partially uncovered, shown in 
such a way that the viewer must look down into it at an angle which allows the prow 
to jut up boldly. 
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The next archway and the second ramp will have schematic maps demonstrating the 
isolation of Britain, the settlement of the island and the mingling together of the successive 
invaders. ‘There are also to be large mural paintings which may not be art, certainly will 
not be archaeology, but will perhaps suggest in quite a powerful fashion the primeval 
land, the emergence of man and the invasions of Britain. On the threshold of the main 
pavilion greatly enlarged air photographs showing the marks left on our landscapeby the 
prehistoric and early historic peoples are intended to call attention to field monuments as 
the second principal source of our knowledge. ` 

. The pavilion falls into six chronological divisions. The theory.is that each of the 
periods so represented saw an addition to our racial stock with corresponding changes of 
culture. They can equally well be regarded as conventional chronological periods : 
the Mesolithic (Maglemosian), Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Roman and pagan Saxon. Of 
these divisions, five are made up of similar components, three in number. A group, 
generally a family group, modelled at half scale and designed to show clothes, ornaments 
and a few utensils and weapons in a living context ; a mounted display of material culture 
with a much larger range of typical possessions ; a diorama about eight feet across with 
a scene showing a way of life characteristic of each period. The Iron Age division will 
be the largest, for in addition to the three standard components it will contain a carved 
model of a Celtic battle chariot with a pair of horses, warrior and charioteer. The 
display of material culture, too, will be extended to include a fair number of specimens 
of Celtic art. 

Each of these five divisions will be given a background of a pattern representative 
of the period, but greatly enlarged. Thus the Neolithic will have a design taken from 
New Grange stone carvings, the Bronze Age from beaker ornament, the Saxon from the 
Franks’ Casket. The effect promises to be very pleasing and not without interest. 

Looked at as a series and not only singly, these exhibits should give a good impression 
of the historical development of material culture and also (through the dioramas) some 
idea of man’s increasing control of his environment. 

The sixth division is the Roman one, and this is differently constituted in order to 
suggest that here the chief impact of the invasion was cultural rather than racial. It will 
have a large screen with many features of Roman provincial civilization depicted on it, 
and with a single opening revealing the interior of a villa with furniture appropriate to the 
home of a prosperous Roman Briton. 

On the way out from the pavilion there is a small, and, to my judgment, dubious 
exhibit where the conversion of England to Christianity is represented by stained glass 
. roundels and a few examples of Christian Saxon art. The Viking and Norman onslaughts 
had to be shown outside the main pavilion and have therefore been illustrated by murals, 
the second conventionally but attractively carried out in the manner of the Bayeaux 
tapestry. 

The last room is intended for marshalling the public out of doors and passing them 
on to the next pavilions where the subsequent achievements of the British race, now 
constituted, are logically pursued ! It was necessary, therefore, to treat this hall architec- 
turally and keep it free from detailed exhibits. · It has in fact been designed to restate in 
bold visual terms the simple theme that the modern British are descended from a fertile 
mingling of many stocks. Here for the first time the linguistic element of culture will be 
introduced by recordings of Welsh, Gaelic and local dialects, linked with trades and other 
activities proper to the various regions. 

Before entering this final hall, the more earnest visitors can consult a reference section 
to discover the provenances of the field monuments and more important antiquities 
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included in the exhibition. They may also, perhaps, be able to obtain some general 
guidance as to how to see something of early Britain for themselves. 

This tour will have made it plain that while the intellectual content of the Orzgin 
of the People is of elementary simplicity, it has involved reconstructions on a scale never 
before attempted in this country. ‘The amount of expert knowledge, of craftsmansaip 
and artistic skill put into the task will be really immense, and an extraordinary varisty 
of individuals and institutions has been pressed into service. They range from country 
craftsmen who have made single articles under expert guidance, to Cartiers, the famous 
jewellers, who have undertaken most of the personal ornaments, horse-trappings end 
fine metal work of all kinds, including even a coat of mail for the Saxon figure group. 

The model maker responsible for the family groups is more accustomed to -he 
production of charming figures for fashion displays, and it has been something of an 
effort for her to shape men who look as though they might be capable of head-huntiag, 
women unused to cosmetics and lads and girls who have never known the playing fields 
of Eton or Roedean. However, she has toughened them up considerably, and one of 
my pleasantest memories is of going to her small workroom and there among a crowd of 
naked, half-scale early Britons discussing the problems of clothing them with two ladies 
learned in ancient weaving and dyeing, and a slightly bewildered dressmaker. As for 
the dioramas, we have, I believe, monopolized the skill of the very few men in this 
country who are proficient in this highly specialized art. Some of them are slowly 
assuming verisimilitude in a shed behind the Imperial Institute, while Iron Age and Saxon 
scenes are taking shape in the upper floor of a gaunt shed bordering one of the largest 
coal depots in South London. The Celtic chariot, warriors and horses are being carved 
somewhere close beside the King’s Road. So it goes on. 

This frenzy of manufacture has been accompanied by an equally energetic campaign 
of begging and borrowing. Many of the specimens in the first ' discovery ' display are 
genuine antiquities and so, too, are most of those in the material culture exhibits in the 
main pavilion. The inability of our national museum to lend such things has made it 
necessary to turn to the Institute of Archaeology and a number of provincial museuras. 
Care has, however, been. taken never to seek to borrow specimens of outstanding 
importance, for it is understood that no museum should impoverish its own collections 
during 1951. 

Needless to say there have been many problems, and I do not doubt that there vill 
be much criticism. One of the greatest difficulties has been encountered in the field. of 
physical anthropology, obviously fundamental in The Origin of the People. I started 
work still an untroubled believer in the naive information which prevailed when I was 
at school. I thought one could say that the Neolithic invaders tended to be small, and 
perhaps dark, and might be represented by some of the small dark peoples of the Welsh 
mountains; that the Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians were commonly fair and might 
have descendants in East Anglia and the Midlands ; I even entertained ideas about the 
Beaker Folk. I now realize that this was very crude and that really either we are not 
descended from our forebears or our forebears had no features at all. However, I must 
not expose my irritability or lack of the scientific spirit. The fact remains we have had to 
allow our figures some personal appearance and so we have been obliged to fall back on 
certain naive and crude ideas . 

Again, it has proved impossible not to swallow camels while straining at gnats. 
"That is to say we have been meticulously accurate in many tiny details, while making 
bold guesses about such large matters as the cut and colour of clothes. The public will 
never know that the wheat is genuine emmer, or that the armband of the Anglo-Saxon 
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woman is of exactly the correct weave and different from that of her dress, while the cloth 
is coloured only with ancient dyes. On the other hand they may well ask whether we 
really have any knowledge as to how the Neolithic peoples tailored their skin garments. 
I believe, however, we can claim to have used knowledge wherever it exists and resorted 
to guessing only where nothing is known. 

The undertaking is certainly proving educative. It has been interesting to witness 
experts when confronted with some apparently simple question of reconstruction suddenly 
dumbfounded when they realize they have no idea of the answer. It has shown many of 
us how very little we know of prehistoric life from an everyday, human point of view, and 
has made us more aware of gratitude to those who—like Sir Cyril Fox and the chariot— 
have helped to lessen this ignorance. I believe it would be exceedingly good for archae- 
ologists to do much more visualization of a practical kind. My husband seemed greatly 
to enjoy being made to work out the fastening of an Iron Age sword belt and the complete 
harnessing of a two-horse chariot. There have even been some discoveries, and I hope 
there may be more. For instance a precisely accurate copy of a Bronze Age jet necklace 
‘refused to lie flat until it was worn high round the neck like a choker, when it fitted 
perfectly. 
` One consideration has greatly strengthened our conviction that all this trouble and 
expense are worth while: it is the knowledge that much of what is being made will be 
‘useful long after 1951. When the pavilions are falling into decay and the success or 
failure of the Festival has been forgotten, many of these exhibits will still be as valuable 
as ever. Our museums have been notoriously lacking in good reconstructions to arouse 
the imagination of the ordinary public, and particularly of children. Here are many 
examples which if wisely allocated should help us to catch up with other countries in this 
branch of museum technique. We can be thankful to the Festival of Britain for putting 
‘money into archaeology and so enabling us to do a work for the public which I, for one, 
: am convinced it is right and needful for us to do. 


Archaeological History : a review 
by O. G. 8. CRAWFORD 


I. BRITISH Antiquiry. Ву T. D. Kendrick (Methuen, 215.). 
2. WILLIAM STUKELEY, AN 18TH CENTURY ANTIQUARY. By Stuart Piggott. (Oxford, 18s.). 
3. А Hunprep YEARS OF ARCHAEOLOGY. By Glyn E. Daniel. (Duckworth, 215.). 


THESE three books between them nearly cover the whole effective range of British 

| archaeology, from the gropings and fumblings of medieval monks to the era of 

pollen analysis and radio-carbon. There is a gap of nearly a century, however, 

between the death of Stukeley in 1765 and the beginning of Dr Daniel’s hundred years. 

That is the unfortunate but inevitable result of adopting the rigid yard-stick of a century 
foc measuring what in fact is the growth of living knowledge. 

Mr Kendrick shows very clearly how a single popular book, Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
storia Regum Britanniae, held the field for four centuries as authentic history; aad 
that its influence was finally overcome not so much by direct opposition and argument 
(tsough there was plenty of such) as by the adoption of an objective method by a few 
sciolars who went and looked at things for themselves—by field work, as we should new 
cal it, using the term to cover every kind of observation and record from recumbent 
efigies to barrows. It was then that the ‘confused, fabulous nonsense’ and 
“preposterous legends’ that had accreted round the Historia were just crowded ott; 
being ignored they disappeared. ‘That still holds good; how much confused nonsense 
heve not we of the present generation seen faded out by silence ! Where today are the orce 
famous Children of the Sun, the Old Straight Trackers or the Phoenician tin-traders ? 
T'aere is no room for these plausible hucksters in the crowded market-place of modern 
archaeology. But it should be noted that the new era was opened by another popular 
bcok, Camden’s Britannia ; and that, if good books are to drive out bad, they must a.so 
be readable. (There have been many such published during the last 3o years). 

In order to be fair in this criticism one should try to understand the mind of the 
medieval writer, but that is very difficult. We live in a world which doubts and questicns 
everything ; they lived in one of faith, which accepted everything or nearly everything. 
When the facts, as they believed them to be, were contradictory, they simply gave up 
trzng—Aanc ambiguitatem, said Rous (1411-91), non determino, totum relinquens Dzo. 
Confronted with similar ambiguities the Arab chroniclers were equally helpless: some 
say this and some say that, ° but God knows the truth best.’ Such defeatism can only be 
overcome by an entirely different and critical approach. 

The outstanding merit of Mr Kendrick's delightful book is its humanism. ‘The 
avthor's sympathies are rather with the omnivorous Leland, so interested in everything he 
sew and in recording it that eventually he became lost in a forest of notes, than w-th 
Camden, the coldly efficient specialist who won through and wrote a classic. But Leland 
Ic5ked both ‘ hopefully forward into a new era of empirical research and practical survey 
and... with affection backward to the writing-desk of the medieval scholastic chroni- 
cEr-antiquary.’ That surely is the right humanist attitude, midway between the 
iconoclasm of the fanatic and the uncritical assimilation of the uncreative mind. Readers 
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of ANTIQUITY know that Mr Kendrick too, for all his antiquarian lore, can also be as 
iconoclastic as any of us, though more gracefully. He has also a very nice sense of 
humour, of a vintage that sometimes only a connoisseur will savour. 


Professor Piggott writes about one man, William Stukeley Tem so that, by 
good fortune, he almost carries on the story from the point where Mr Kendrick leaves it. 
But there is:a gap, and in that gap is the great figure of John Aubrey. We wish that 
someone could now fill it. He would have a difficult task, for Aubrey has attracted many 
writers; but most of them have dealt with his purely literary work, and that, though 
highly important—he was the first English biographer, and wrote in a fine style— was 
not his only or even his chief claim to fame. He was the first field archaeologist ; not 
the first who went and saw things for himself, for Leland and others had done that, but 
the first to study intensively the field monuments of a limited region and make plans of 
them. 

Stukeley's best work was done in 1719-25 when he was in his middle thirties. Those 
yéars cover all his work at Avebury and Stonehenge arid on the Wiltshire downs, and also 
the great antiquarian itineraries. It was a remarkable output, marked by originality and 
soundness of method. He observed the right things and recorded them accurately. 
He was many generations ahead of his times. ‘ He always tended to think in terms of 
maps and plans and drawings rather than of the written description, and on this is based 
the greatness of his work as a field archaeologist’. He even anticipated the field 
archaeologist's need for geological maps before the science of geology had been born. 
Like every true countryman he noticed the crop-marks which reveal ancient sites. His . 
few excavations were mostly left unrecorded, but he was the first to draw an archaeological 
section (of a barrow). Why was it, then, that after 1725 he produced practically nothing 
of any value and much valueless speculation ? Perhaps it was partly due to his isolation. 
* 'The disadvantage of being a pioneer is that one has no colleagues engaged on the same 
researches who can effectively criticize one's work as it progresses. There were other 
reasons, which the author analyses, some occupational and others perbaps psychological. 

A generation ago Stukeley’s name was mud even to such men as Haverfield, and 
there was some excuse, for Stukeley did not begin to publish his observations until long 
after they were made. The taking of holy orders was fatal to his objectivity of mind ; he 
even went so far as to falsify his own earlier fieldwork in support of a theory. His later 
obsession with Druidical and other fantasies coloured all his published work, so that 
those who knew only these and not his original manuscripts could hardly be blamed for 
their erroneous judgment of his merits. By his scholarly examination of these docu- 
ments Professor Piggott has given us at last a true portrait of the two Stukeleys—the keen 
and accurate field worker and the crazy theorist. But, even in his long period of decline, 
Stukeley was a sort of pioneer, for he was the first of that long series of country parsons 
whose occupational disease was uncontrolled antiquarian speculation. 


Dr Glyn Daniel cannot of course be held responsible for the gap between his book 
and Professor Piggott’s. ‘That gap is wide enough to fill a separate book, for it includes 
the great touring books of Pennant and others, and Sir Richard Colt Hoare and his 
satellites. Amongst the latter was the Reverend John Skinner (1772-1839), incumbent 
of Camerton in Somerset, whose 98 volumes of journals, replete with plans and sketches, 
still repose unpublished in the British Museum.  Haverfield used them for his V.C.H. 
articles, and others have dipped into them occasionally, but for the rest—and that means 
much—they are a rich unworked mine of raw material. Here is a task for some future 
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re earch-worker ; and how much more profitable would be the outcome than most of 
ths research devoted to nonentities ! For Skinner, though by no means free from crazy 
theories, did record a vast deal of fact, much of it now gone for ever. And there are otter 
such mines—the roo volumes of William Cole (1714-82), the Cambridge antiquary 
(азо in the British Museum), and the notebook of Thomas Leman (at Devizes). Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare himself, by far the best of all, deserves a book to himself, or at the 
lezst an Archaeologia article like that of Sir George Macdonald's on General Roy. 

Dr Daniel's book is valuable because it contains much material and is well written 
in-a modest sort of way, but itis unbalanced. ‘That is probably partly due to the * topical 
racher than chronological’ treatment deliberately chosen; but it may be questioned 
waether the history of a subject can be treated otherwise than chronologically. Perhaps 
the field is too large to be covered by one man or in 341 pages. The main defect, however, 
is that the subject is not in fact archaeology but prehistory. The wheel has turned fall 
cyzle. Older books, such as that of Michaelis, almost or completely ignored prehistory ; 
D- Daniel has little to say about anything else. This limitation should at least have been 
st тей in a sub-title ; prehistorians will gain nothing by claiming too much for their own 
subject. What are we to think of a book by an Englishman professing to cover roo years 
of archaeology but ignoring such great figures as Haverfield and Macdonald? And 
tEere are big omissions even of European classics, such as the 40 volumes of the Limes 
Commission, which had a great influence on the development of archaeological method 
everywhere. 'lhroughout, the achievement of German archaeologists is ignored or 
urdervalued—such works as Pauly-Wissowa, Forrer's Reallexikon, the Corpus Inscr-p- 
Испит, Schuchhardt's Atlas vorgeschichtlicher Befestigungen in Niedersachsen (a fine 
ezrly example of field archaeology), Апа what of Saxon and Viking archaeology ? The 
great contributions of Norwegian archaeologists to British archaeology of the Viking 
Aze—greater at any rate in volume than our own—are ignored. An outstanding leader 
like Wiegand did far more than might be gathered from the only passage (on p. 296) in 
wnich he is mentioned. Those who knew him and have heard of his achievements in 
many spheres would gain a totally inadequate impression thereof from this brief mention. 
Itis as if, in a history of our own times, Churchill appeared merely as the protagonist of 
tanks in the first Great War. Nor is the rôle of archaeological inventories, an indispensable 
bzsis for research, adequately described; and we have produced a fine series in tais 
ccuntry, both from government bodies like the Royal Commissions and from private 
individuals, such as Ellis Davies, Goddard, the Cunningtons and the authors of the 
V ctoria County History articles. The index—an inadequate one, it is true—does not 
ccntain the names of Arne, Brógger, Bersu, Bde, Haverfield, Macdonald, Munro, Lantier, 
Oslmann, Reinecke, Shetelig, Tallgren, Vouga. Оп the other hand a minor contribution 
tc prehistoric archaeology receives 29 lines (pp. 188-9). There are gaps even in the 
history of the subject; an excellent chapter by Wiegand, Koepp and others in the . 
Handbuch für Altertums-issenschaft is not mentioned. The author does not appear 
tc be cognisant of a bad and cumbersome but useful book by Gummel (Forschurgs- 
geschichte in Deutschland, 1938). 

The fact is that this is not the work of a field archaeologist but of an iridoor student 
wao, though cognisant of what has happened during recent decades and in sympat hy 
wth the modern outlook, does not appear to grasp its true significance. ‘That is plainly 
revealed by a passage (p. 236) in which no distinction is made between excavations wh_ch 
were landmarks in the development of technique and others (at All Canning’s Crcss) 
waich, though also a landmark in discovery, were lamentably ‘deficient in that other 
respect. It is revealed also (on p. 290) by the citation of Ur rather than EID as'a 
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The Gorsedd of the Bards of Britain 


by IORWERTH C. PEATE 
National Museum of Wales 


Р ESSOR STUART PIGGOTT ends his admirable study of William Stukelzy! 
with these words : ' It was a Druidic dream-world which has left an oddly tangi5le 
relic today in the Welsh Eisteddfod with its Gorsedd Circle, invenzed by lolo 

Morganwg in response to romantic Welsh patriotism a century or so ago, brt in the end 

tc be derived from Stukeley . . .°. When I pointed out to Professor Pigzott that, in 

this form, his statement was not strictly accurate, he suggested that a brief note on -he 

Welsh Eisteddfod and Gorsedd would prove of value. 

The Eisteddfod owes nothing to Stukeley : the word means ' a sitting ' Dr ° a sitt ng 
im commission’, or indeed ‘an assembly’ (the Psalmist's ‘ assembly of the elders ` is 
rendered in the Welsh Bible as ‘ eisteddfod °). The word was used in the 1zth and roth 
centuries to denote a session of bards and singers meeting for the regulation of bardic 
ccnventions and procedure and for licensing bards, harpists and singers. In short, -he 
n=dieval eisteddfod, in this sense, was a court held to regulate the many conventions 
ard to grade and license the official classes of bards, harpists and singers. Н was a trpe 
of court not unknown in other European countries. 

The first assembly of this kind of which we have some knowledge was held in 
Cardigan Castle in 1176 under the patronage of the Lord Rhys. This meeting, like -he 
modern eisteddfod, was proclaimed a year in advance, in Wales, Ireland, Scotland end 
Eagland. It had two chief ‘ contests '——one for poets and the other for musicians who 
included harpists, players of the crwth, and pipers. ‘The successful contestant was given 
a hair. 

The next recorded eisteddfod (there must have been several іп the interven-ng 
centuries) was held at Carmarthen in or about 1450 under the patronage of 'Sruffydd ap 
М cholas. Here a small silver chair, a badge of office to be worn over the left shoulder, 
was offered for compiling a metric code for Welsh poetry. This was awarded to Dafydd 
at Edmwnd. Cynfrig Bencerdd of Holywell was the winning harpist (no doabt inveszed 
wth a silver harp) and Rhys Bwting of Prestatyn the winning singer; there is evidence 
tiat the badge of office of the chief singer was a silver ‘tongue’. Another eisteddfod 
wis held at Caerwys in Flintshire in 1523 : of this we know little except that Tudur A ed 
made further modifications in bardic rules. Another eisteddfod held at Caerwys in 1:68 
is better documented. Held by the commission of Queen Elizabeth, the bards were to 
be licensed, and those found to be ‘ below standard ' were to be prevented from roaming 
th= country as vagrant bards. The silver harp (about six inches long) presented at tais 
ei teddfod still exists. Professor Thomas Parry has drawn attention to a licence issved 
to Gruffydd Hiraethog at an earlier eisteddfod : the licence states that ' he is fully com- 
petent to have the degree of bardic disciple, and he is entitled to ask and take and rece-ve 
gits, of the good-will of the gentry and common folk, as is the right of all of taat degree ’. 

There is little one can say about the eisteddfod in the 17th century, Sut there is 
evidence of many such meetings in the 18th century, although they were ‘ feeble affairs '. 


1 Piggott, Stuart: William Stukeley, an Eighteenth Century Antiquary (Oxford, 1350), p. 138. 
[Reviewed on p. ro of this number]. 
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The turning point in the history of the eisteddfod came in 1789. In May of that year an 
eisteddfod was held at Corwen. It was organized by Thomas Jones of that town, and 
members of the public were admitted into the audience. This period in the history of 
the eisteddfod marks its beginning as a folk festival. ‘The eisteddfod was now to be held 
more or less regularly and it was to function for many years under the auspices of Welsh 
societies set up in London (such as the Gwyneddigion Society and the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion) and of similar societies active in Wales. The subjects for 
competition were now to be announced in advance, and in addition to the silver chair, 
medals and money prizes were to be offered. Through the influence of Lady Llanover 
and others, manual crafts were encouraged by competition and rewards. In 1858 a 
_ committee was set up to plan a National Eisteddfod to be held in alternate years in north 
and south Wales. In 1880 the National Eisteddfod Association was set up as a control- 
ling body for this annual national festival: this was replaced in 1937 by the present 
National Eisteddfod Council. 


This brief and inadequate sketch of the history of the eisteddfod will serve to show 
that the eisteddfod itself owes nothing to Stukeley ; the eisteddfod is a well-established 
feature of the Welsh tradition, a medieval court transmogrified in the course of centuries 
into a popular festival the principal purpose of which is to safeguard and develop the 
Welsh language and the culture which it represents. 

What then of the ' bards’ іп their * druidic' costumes ? The story is both interest- 
ing and amusing. Edward Williams, generally known by his bardic title Iolo Morganwg, 
—he was a Glamorgan man—was born in 1747. A stone-mason by trade, he was 
trained in the bardic tradition. In the early 1770's he went to London where he met a 
remarkable group of Welshmen who were interested in the language, literature and 
antiquities of Wales, and were indeed outstanding figures in the antiquarian movement. 
These men, disciples of such as Henry Rowlands and William Stukeley, were to spread 
the belief that Welsh bardism was descended from the Druids; this doctrine found in 
Iolo its most assiduous prophet. As Professor G. J. Williams, the greatest living authority 
on Iolo and his circle, has pointed out, Iolo declared that the bards of Glamorgan had 
secretly maintained the old druidic tradition throughout the ages, and produced manu- 
script evidence (of his own skilful forging) to prove his contention. The story of this 
remarkable man, a poet of outstanding genius, a French Revolutionary and maintainer 
of the ' rights of man’ , cannot be told here; it awaits the publication of Professor 
Williams’s monumental biography. His forgeries were legion and most of them intended 
to glorify his native Glamorgan. However, about 1791 lolo held his first druidic 
ceremony—the Gorsedd of the Bards of the Isle of Britatn—on Primrose Hill in London, 
thus not only capturing the important London Welshmen of the day but obtaining pub- 
licity in such journals as The Gentleman’s Magazine. ‘The Gorsedd however was suspect 
in Wales for it became identified with the French Revolutionaries and their political 
sympathizers amongst whom Iolo was outstanding; in short the druidic movement 
appeared likely to die an early death. | 

Iolo's next step to save his movement revealed his genius. The Cambrian Society 
of Dyfed held an eisteddfod in Carmarthen in x819. It was a three-day festival. olo 
grafted his druidic movement on to this eisteddfod. On the Saturday following the festival, 
he held a Gorsedd in the garden of the Ivy Bush Hotel, Carmarthen. The bardic circle 
and ‘logan stone’ were marked out with pebbles carried on his person, and the druids, 
bards, and ovates were invested with ribbons on their right arms. Before the end of the 
то century, the pebbles had grown into massive stone circles and the arm-ribbons into 
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tke flowing white, green, and blue robes designed by Hubert von Herkomer ; the Gorsedd 
it elf, instead of being an appendix to the eisteddfod, insinuated itself into the festival itself, 
claiming the right to crown the poet and chair the bard in full panoply and ceremony on 
two separate days, on both of which a Gorsedd circle meeting is held ғапу in Һе 
morning. 

Iolo introduced all the.“ druidic’ refinements into. his Gorsedd—the „bardic script 
(coelbren у beirdd), the ‘ wooden book’, the mystic sign of three diverging lines repre- 
senting the name of God, the division of the bardic year into Alban Arthan, Alban ЕН, 
ап Hevin and Alban Elved (winter solstice, vernal equinox, summer solstice end 
attumn equinox), with all the spurious archaisms which his system necessitated. The 
b-rdic alphabet was a conventional simplification of ordinary characters adapted for 
cctting on wood, and one of Iolo's contemporaries, Dr William Owen Pughe, acknowledged 
himself to be the author of some of them. ` 

This neo-druidic cult was nurtured and developed during the 19th century in Weles 
br some of the peculiar journals which were then in vogue, notably The Cambrian Journal 
waich defended the druidic interpretation of Welsh history against all comers. Indeed 
ore of its most vehemently denigratory reviews was directed against an article in the Welsh 
Facyclopaedia Cambrensis (1860) which threw doubt on the antiquity of ‘ druidism ' 
ard (quite correctly) pronounced the triads of Dyvnwal Moelmud spurious. 

Sir John Rhys's school of Welsh scholarship in the University of Oxford produced its 
gæatest figure in Sir John Morris-Jones who in the closing years of the century publisked 
а series of papers exposing the Gorsedd myth. His work was taken up by Professor 
Gaifhth J. Williams whose exhaustive study of Iolo Morganwg and his Dafydd ap Gwilym 
fargeries was published in 1926. Subsequent work by the same scholar has succeeded in 
demolishing the whole fabric of false history set up by Iolo and amplified in many strange 
d=rections by his 19th-century disciples. No Welshman of culture today be.ieves in the 
artiquity of the Gorsedd. But it still remains as the pageant (some of us would use the 
te-m circus) of the Eisteddfod. Most of the finest Welsh poets will have none of it, but 
а 3ew distinguished figures (notably the present Archdruid) believe in its pageant va_ue 
ard wish to develop it in such a direction. Stukeley cannot claim the Welsh Eisteddfod, 
bet the * Gorsedd Circle ’ is certainly his. 
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cent of their enamel 1s hard mineral matter and this dental durability has resulted 

in many extinct animals being known only by the fossil forms of their teeth. That 
is why the vocabulary of the vertebrate palaeontologist abounds in the names of species 
and orders ending in the Greek root ° odont ’. 

But long before the dawn of organised science it had not escaped the notice of savages 
that teeth are in fact the most immortal part of man as of any other animal. Of a body 
buried long enough in certain soils everything even the bones will crumble, leaving only 
the dentition deathless and indestructible. ‘This has led to a tooth being regarded not 
only as itself 1mmortal but as the vehicle of that immortality of the spirit which all simple 
folk desire. Savages prize a tooth as an emblem of vitality, and a savage chief or witch 
doctor often wears a necklace of them. In Africa when a king of Angola dies one of his 
teeth is put into a box with those of previous monarchs, and the possession of this box 
constitutes a credential for his successor. A whole complex of legends centre round 
the tooth of the Buddha enshrined at Kandy in Ceylon. And it is well known that the 
sacrifice of a front tooth often plays an important part in the initiation ceremonies 
observed by primitive people to mark the onset of puberty. "These are but a few 
examples of the great mass of magical practice and fanciful folk-lore that centres on teeth. 
It arises from the fact that untutored minds cannot draw the sharp distinction that we do 
between animate and inanimate matter; any substance that appears to be incorruptible 
such as gold, horn or a tooth is held to possess the secret of life with which it can be 
made to part if suitably invoked or applied. From that universal belief springs the cult 
of gold by the Pharaohs of Egypt, the faith in the life-giving properties of a unicorn's 
horn held by the men of the Middle Ages and the modern Chinese, and the worship of 
Buddha’s tooth. 

But in a more practical way teeth can provide the field archaeologist with valuable 
datain his work. Our knowledge now enables us to draw a chart shewing the distribution 
of mammals during the ice azes of the Pleistocene and the inter-glacial epochs. "Though 
it is rare for the excavator to find bones intact enough to identify the species, the teeth 
are always preserved and give clues to the date of the deposit which are of great value. 
Nor is their recognition always a matter for the expert. Any dmateur can quickly learn 
to recognize the molars of the mammoth, the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus, and all 
three turn up frequently in English and European gravels. Indeed the former is so 
common compared with human remains that in the last ice-age mammoths may have 
outnumbered men by more than a hundred to one. ‘Their tusks have been an article of 
commerce since Graeco-Roman times, and until modern plastics provided a satisfactory 
substitute for ivory, tusks from Siberia appeared regularly in the London ivory market in 
substantial quantities—several tons annually. They are seldom white but they served 
for red billiard balls and contributed an unrealized romance to the game. To separate 
sharply the teeth of the bison and the aurochs is difficult since they belong to the same 
family. But those of the hyaena, the cave bear, the cave lion, the reindeer and the wild 
horse are easily recognized. 


[н are the most indestructible of all organic structures. Even in life 98 per 
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Human teeth provide evidence of greater value still. Providentially every single 
ore of the 32 permanent and the 20 milk teeth of man differs from the rest and can be 
readily identified. ‘They also differ from the teeth of the anthropoid apes, and of 
Neanderthal man, but those of the different varieties of Homo sapiens, ancient and modern, 
d» not shew such specific variations as anatomists recognize in the bones. While differant 
reces exhibit variation of the size of the teeth there are no definite racial differences in tkeir 
skape. ‘This distinctness of human dental morphology is a god-send to the archaeologist 
ard readers will remember the long debates on the teeth of Java, Piltdown and Pexin 
man, and more recently on the dentition of the South African ‘ missing link ', Austral- 
o3ithecus. But these debates concern details too technical for discussion here. 'l'esth 
азе also useful as counters of heads. In 1937 the writer assisted in the excavation of -he 
Iron Age fort on Bredon Hill. T'he camp had been stormed after the firing of the gates, 
tke defenders cut down where they stood and the women and children carried off. No 
, ore had ever returned to bury the slain, and their bones were found where they had fallen, 
orly a few inches under the turf. But they had been considerably scattered, presuma»ly 
b- badgers, wolves and foxes; like the foxes in Macaulay's vision of Naseby field, some 

zd perished, and the anatomists had difficulty in estimating their numbers. By the simple 
pzocess of counting the first left lower molars, less than an hour's work, it could be proved 
that not less than 54 men had died there, and this agreed with the tentative and much 
more laborious calculations based on the bones. | 

The sex cannot be told with certainty by human teeth alone though the jaws ofzen 
reveal it. When the remains of individuals under the age of 16, or (if they have wisdom 
teeth) under the age of 21, are examined the age can be told often from a single tooth 
even if the jaws are not available, and always if there are three or four teeth to look at. 
Tais is because of the slow rate and regular rhythm of their calcification. ‘Thus in zhe 
fist permanent molar it begins at birth and is completed in the roth year ; in the seccnd 
molar the cycle is six years later and carries us on to 16 years. Individual variations are 
nermally only of a few months. To ascertain the exact age of.a tooth is sometimes 
important. Everyone remembers the tale of the Princes in the Tower. In the reign of 
Caarles п, two centuries after their disappearance, workmen uncovered two skeletons 
walled up under a Tower staircase, and on the supposition—it was nothing more—taat 
these were the remains of the missing princes, they were deposited in an urn in West- 
nanster Abbey where they have remained to this day. ‘The late Professor William 
Wright obtained permission to open the urn and examine its contents. The dertal 
evidence shewed the exact age of the skeletons which agreed with the known ages of -he 
P.inces, thus demonstrating their identity beyond any reasonable doubt. Here, as in 
other cases where the teeth are zz situ, unerupted teeth, and teeth erupted but with roots 
ircompletely calcified, could be made by X-rays to yield their evidence of age without 
d: mage to the specimen. Ages above 20 years can be assessed very roughly by -he 
degree of wear on the tooth surfaces, but as this varies extensively with the diet meny 
falacies are involved. 

Teeth, like bones, are sensitive to the recently developed fluoride test E reveals 
tke relative ages of specimens found in the same deposit, though it does not enable us to 
ccmpare one deposit with another. ‘Thus although doubt still exists whether the ape- 
lize mandible goes with the very human looking cranium found at Piltdown in 1912, it is 
new certain that they are of the same period. 

The degree of dental caries in any skull is not a safe guide to its period, though ће 
irzidence of the disease—which now affects over go per cent of adults under the dietary 
ccnditions of western civilization—has varied a good deal from age to age. ‘The figures 
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quoted are samples of investigations carried out on skulls whose period was well attested. 
In neolithic times in this country the percentage of individuals affected was 3 per cent, 
in the Roman period 25 per cent. In Saxon skulls it dropped to 15 per cent. Amongst 
Londoners buried at the beginning of the 18th century it had risen to so per cent, and since 
then it has doubled. ‘The disease affects some animals : wild monkeys exhibit 2 per cent, 
captive ones 10 per cent of affected individuals, which is comparable with human figures. 
In Kaffirs living on primitive diet in the kraals, or Eskimo isolated from white men, the 
percentage is under 4 per cent. ‘This rises rapidly in a few years to between 40 and so 
per cent when they eat the white man’s food. Caries rarely occurs unless the diet con- 
tains some carbohydrate which can be rapidly broken down by fermentation in the 
mouth to an acid, a process which is sometimes completed in a few minutes. Such 
substances are the sugars, and starch, which either by natural or artificial processes has 
been converted into maltose. A remarkable example is the single skull of Rhodesian 
man whose mouth was ravaged by caries as much as that of any modern. We can con- 
jecture either that he preferred his starchy food fermented, or that he cooked it. He was 
a late Neanderthaloid and certainly knew how to use fire. | 

Apart from caries there are some other relatively rare conditions which might con- 
ceivably yield evidence of velue. Some dental abnormalities are inherited genetically 
as a Mendelian dominant. There is a rare defect of the enamel transmitted in this way, 
but the most famous example is the Hapsburg jaw passed in due course to the Spanish 
Bourbons and appearing in the royal portraits of five centuries. Some environmental 
conditions even if transient can leave permanent evidence in tooth structure. During 
the first 12 years of life, the critical time of tooth calcification, a vitamin or hormone 
deficiency, the absence or excess of certain minerals, will affect the process in bones 
or teeth and lead to faulty structure of both in the portions being calcified while the 
condition was operative. When it ceases to operate normal calcification is resumed 
and in bone—a vascular tissue regularly though slowly renewed—the faulty structure is 
repaired. Not so with the enamel and dentine of the teeth. Here the defective portion 
is never made good and remains as a permanent piece of evidence: and the damage can 
often be accurately dated. Thus it is not difficult to declare after examining the teeth 
that the individual during certain years lived on a water supply containing more than 4 
parts per million of fluorine, or on a diet defective in Vitamin p, or that in a certain year 
some disease of a ductless giand producing a particular hormone began to afflict him. 
‘The examination has often to be made by microscopic section of the teeth. Archaeology 
has not yet needed to employ such evidence. But it is so omnivorous in its appetite 
for new techniques that it is rash to assume it never would. So it is perhaps well to put 
on record that it could be made available. 
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Possible Magdalenian Survivals in Africa 


by A. J. ARKELL 
Dept. of Egyptology, University College, London 


HE interesting discovery of a spear-thrower in central Africa was made in 1937 by 

Mr J. S. Owen, then Assistant District Commissioner El Fasher, who heard of cne. 

being used in the Daju hills of Southern Darfur, and obtained two examples from 
Harun Yasin the man who introduced the spear-thrower to that area. It had not come 
in.o general use among the Darfur Daju ; and there was uncertainty as to its origin, when 
I -vas asked to find out from where it came. 

Enquiry elicited that Harun Yasin had seen it used in Dar Sila by some strangers, 
апі had copied it from them more as a curiosity than as an improved war weapon, “or 
th= occupation of this part of Africa has put a practical end to fighting with spears. 
Harun Yasin and a few of his friends in Southern Darfur had been using it without any 
great skill, but it is not used at all by the Daju of Dar Sila as far as I can discover, or by 
the Senyar or people of Fungoro in south-western Darfur who were suggested as possible 
users. 

Prolonged enquiries were then made among the heterogeneous inhabitants of Е] 
Fesher town. Several people said they had seen the spear-thrower used by pagans in 
Dar Sila and near Raga in the western district of Equatoria province, but no one could 
tel me the name of a tribe who used it, until I found Mohamed Bugar, a retired sold:er. 
апі native of Bagirmi, who said that it is regularly used in hunting and war by the Sarwa 
of Bagirmi, whose chief village is Chikina, and who are subject to Bagirmi. Nachtigal. 
(Sahara und Sudan 11, 672) describes the Sarwa as a pagan tribe in the east of Bagirmi. 
Н= states that their main villages lie on the north bank of the river Shari; that талу 
Begirmi live mixed up with them, although the Sarwa people can be distinguished эу 
their own dialect ; that they have been more or less subject to Bagirmi since about 1562; 
апі that they are best known for the salt they manufacture. 

Mohamed Bugar, who was about 60 in 1937, stated that in the days of his youth many. 
of the people of Bagirmi had adopted the spear-thrower from the Sarwa and that it was 
used by footmen in the Bagirmi army. In his opinion the spear-thrower gives both 
insreased distance and accuracy in spear throwing. Some spears which were made at 
E] Fasher under his supervision for use with the spear-thrower have an overall length 
of 75 in. of which тоў in. represent an iron head. ‘The shaft, which is of wood, and thin 
in proportion to its length, is made of znderab (Cordia abyssinica) wood as usual, and tae 
spzar having no counterpoise is distinctly heavy in the head. Mohamed Bugar stated. 
that 75 in. is the optimum length of spear for long distance throwing ; but that in war 
it was frequently more convenient to have some shorter spears for fighting at close 
quarters. In war about ro spears are carried in a case (turkash) slung on the left arm. 
Fcur types of head are usually used in Bagirmi with the spear-thrower, a plain small blade 
foz use in war, two types with multiple barbs for lion hunting, and a detachable head with 
'a single barb on each side, to which a cord is attached, the other end of the cord being 
tiel to the wrist. The last type is used for spearing hippopotami. When the spezr- 
thzower is used for fishing, it is said to be used at close quarters only and its function 
then is fere to give increased accuracy of aim. 
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The spear-thrower obtained by Mr Owen from Harun Yasin (PLATE 1, FIG. 2) con- 
sists of a piece of ushar (Calotropis procera) wood about ro in. long, 13 in. wide and 
1$ in. deep. The top is hollowed to receive the butt end of the spear, and in the front 
edge is a groove in which lies the shaft. About 6 in. from the butt end a leather 
thong is attached, and on the underside of the spear-thrower a small step is cut in the 
wood in which the base of the palm of the right hand rests. ‘There is a groove for the 
fore-finger in the butt end of the spear-thrower, and three grooves on the top of the 
spear-thrower on the right side near the butt end, in which lie the remaining digits of the 
right hand, to hold and steady the shaft of the spear before release. The thong which 
goes round the wrist and is taut when the spear is thrown, appears to increase the 
momentum. | 

No Bagirmi or Sarwa spear-throwers were obtainable while I was at Е! Fasher, and 
unfortunately Mohamed Bugar had seen the spear-thrower made by Harun Yasin, before 
he made several examples, also of ushar wood and with a leather thong, but without the 
step for the base of the palm. ` In some of these he reproduced the grooves for the fingers, 
and in others not. In those which had the finger grooves he did not use them. His 
examples varied from no longer than that of Harun Yasin to a maximum of 261 in. 
long (or as he described it ° a cubit plus a span long). In this кошш example the leather 
thong was attached about 13 in. from the butt end. 

Mohamed Bugar claimed to have been able to send a spear roo yards with the 
spear-thrower, but being a fairly old man and very outof practice he failed in my presence 
to throw a spear with the thrower further than a good man could throw it without a 
spear-thrower. The spear-thrower with which he was most successful was about a foot 
long. He held it near the fore end with the thumb on one side and the fingers on the 
other, the spear being steadied in position by the tips of the thumb and of the third, 
fourth and fifth digits. The spear is thrown upwards at an angle of about 45 degrees 
to the ground, and falls almost vertically on to the mark. 

In Harun Yasin’s example the spear-thrower does not lengthen the arm at all, while 
in those of Mohamed Bugar the arm is lengthened by from about 8 to 13 in. 

In Bagirmi the spear-thrower is called kafur, and by the Daju it is called merkaba 
from its likeness to a shuttle or jedaa (Arabic for ‘ thrower’). 

All my enquiries failed to produce any other evidence of the use of spear-throwers 
in Darfur or Wadai, but it is interesting to note that while the Daju and other local Darfur 
tribes hold the throwing-spear at the point of balance for discharge, the Masalit of Western 
Darfur, who are skilful speaz-throwers and use spears similar to the Bari types figured 
by Schweinfurth in Artes Africanae, hold their spears with the forefinger of the right 
hand on the butt end, and throw them upwards at the same angle as that used by 
Mohamed Bugar with the Sarwa spear-thrower. 


This note was written in 1938 and given to the late Professor Henry Balfour, who was 
much interested in the discovery, and had promised to add a short note on the striking fact, 
to which he drew my attention, that the closest parallel to the Sarwa spear-throwers are 
those of the Eskimo, although he was at a loss to account for it. PLATE I, FIG. I shows 
two Eskimo examples from the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford :— 


(1). Р.К. 213. From Alaska (? between Icy Cape and Point Barrow) collected by 
the H.M.S. Assistance expedition, 1852-4. 172 in. long. 


(2). Р.К, 2003. From Holsteinberg, W. Greenland. Collected by the R.N. 
North Star expedition, 1852. 17 in. long. 
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Fic. 1 TWO ESKIMO SPFAR-THROWERS 


Bv courtesy of the Curator of the Fitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford 





Fic. 2. THE SPEAR-THROWER USED IN DARFUR BY HARUN YASIN (TWO VIEWS) 


fecing p. 20 


POSSIBLE MAGDALENIAN SURVIVALS IN AFRICA 


The photographs, which were taken by Dr Meinhardt, are reproduced by kind 
permission of the Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum. 

It will be noted that the Eskimo examples are not so short as the Sarwa spear-thrower 
used by Harun Yasin but about the average length of those used by Mohamed Bugar, 
while they have a similar groove and socket to take the butt of the spear, and they <lso 
have notches made for the fingers. 

An Eskimo using а spear-thrower is figured by Sollas, Ancient Hunters (3rd editicn), 
FIG. 287, on p. 524. It is now fashionable to discount the remarkable parallels which 
Sollas drew between the cultures of the Magdalenian and the Eskimo. But the only | 
possible explanation of the occurrence of spear-throwers apparently connected by their 
short length, groove and finger grips, as far apart as Greenland and Lake Chad that I can 
suggest is that they are peripheral survivals from a once more-widely distributed culture, 
of which the earliest known examples are represented by the Magdalenian. 

_ Such a supposition may not be quite so impossible as it would seem at first sight, 
when it is realized that several other features of the Magdalenian culture seem to have 
survived in Negro Africa (that is notoriously conservative) at least until mesolithic times ` 
and in some cases until the present day. 

The recent discovery of barbed bone spearheads, to wich the closest parallels occur 
in the upper Magdalenian, at several neolithic or mesolithic sites in the Wadi Azaowak 
in the south-western Sahara and at Khartoum (see ANTIQUITY, 1947, pp. 172-81 end 
Early Khartoum, plates 46-49) is a case in point. At Early Khartoum also, as with zhe 
Magdalenians, the grinding and use of red ochre was important, ochre grinders end 
perhaps palettes having been found there that are indistinguishable from those found 
on Magdalenian sites. At Early Khartoum also were found a number of perfora-ed 
stones similar to the Magdalenian example shown by Sollas on p. 534 (FIG. 297). No 
wooden objects survived at Early Khartoum or apparently at the Wadi Azaouak sites, 
but it is not impossible that wooden spear-throwers were used there as well as barbed 
bone spears and ochre grinders of Magdalenian type. 

I am indebted to Mr T. K. Penniman, Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum, for 
drawing my attention to the fact that shaft-straighteners, which are used by the Eskimo 
and were used by the Magdalenians, being originally described as batons de commande- . 
ment (compare Sollas, figs. 291 and 292) also have a fairly widespread distribution in - 
Africa. There are in the Pitt-Rivers museum examples from Somaliland, the Latuka 
tribe (Upper Nile) and the Beli or Jur tribe from Rumbek, Bahr el ghazal, both the latter 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Perhaps even further evidence can be derived from expert examination of shells 
found on Magdalenian sites. The cowry shells from Magdalenian levels in Frerch 
‘caves appear to be probably of Mediterranean provenance (e.g. Sollas op. cit., p. 588), 
but the Money Cowry recently recorded by J. W. Jackson in a Creswellian level at Pin 
Hole Cave, Derbyshire (Proc. Liverpool Geol. Soc., XIX, 1947, p. 178) suggests trade ccn- 
tracts direct or indirect with the Red Sea area in Magdalenian times, and if so, why not with 
the latitude of Khartoum and Lake Chad ? 
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Written and Unwritten Records* 


by the late STANLEY Casson 


RCHAEOLOGY has, for its own good or ill, caught the popular mind. A 
generation ago the average person was quite unable to divest his mind of the 
idea that an archaeologist must have a long white beard, large spectacles and a 
pathetic enquiring look on his face : it was equally suspected that, when roused, he would 
burst into a paroxysm of rage if his views were doubted. There was, in fact, a good deal 
of truth in this popular conception, for in the first half of the 19th century what then 
passed as archaeology was largely a hobby reserved for the aged and the retired who, by 
virtue of curious minds and an inquiring nature, spent their leisure in probing the ancient 
sites of the past, and collecting ancient relics and ‘ curios’. Some less aged men, but 
nevertheless men of leisure, made very important contributions to knowledge, such as 
Boucher de Perthes, a French customs officer, who in the ’50’s was the first to identify 
palaeolithic implements; or Harrison of Ightham, a Kentish villager, who, with great 
insight identified, not long after Boucher de Perthes, a still earlier phase of the stone 
implement industry, the so-called Eolithic. But for the most part the elderly white- 
bearded men did in fact represent the activities of the student of Antiquity, both. in 
England and elsewhere. Then, slowly, it was seen that there was a difference between 
the Archaeologist and the Antiquary: that the former was a student of one of the 
branches of humanist study which can serve, in the historic periods, to add enormously 
to historic knowledge, and in the prehistoric periods to formulate chronology and create 
a history recorded not by written records, but by archaeological facts. But the power 
of the written word, reinforced by the tremendous prestige associated with Holy Script, 
has given such kudos to what was written that records not consisting of words were 
considered by scholars as trash. Archaeologists were called, until quite recent years, 
© collectors of pots and pans ’, men unworthy to rank with those who in the quiet of their 
studies had spent long hours emending and correcting the ancient literary records of 
literary men. ‘To make an emendation in the text of a Greek manuscript was held by 
many to be a far greater achievement than to have recovered two hundred years of unre- 
corded history, even if the emendation was a pure invention of the emendator. 

But that prejudice has largely died down. The literary scholars now realize the extent 
to which they must depend upon the archaeologist, whether they wish it or not. They 
have at last realized that the period during which written records, not procured by the 
archaeologists, are operative to explain the history of mankind barely exceeds two and a 
half thousand years, while the antiquity of man covers a period of 500,000 years. It is 
obvious to them that the recorded history of the human race covers but a short hour of 
its history. The archaeologists have helped them considerably by revealing more 
written records not suspected—the cuneiform of Babylonia and Sumer, the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt and elsewhere—which add another two thousand years to history as recorded in 
writing. But the tremendous prestige of a written document still holds, for we have 
barely passed out of that age when writing was the greatest invention ever made by man. 


* This article originally appeared in the Fortnightly Review for February, 1937, and is 
reprinted here by kind permission of the Editor. Mr Casson, whose death on active service 
during the war came as a great shock to his friends, was a regular contributor to ANTIQUITY. 
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T3e world has been literate, after all, only in fits and starts. Mesopotamia was the home 
of the great invention, and Mesopotamia alone remained constantly and continuously 
litzrate from about 3000 B.C. to the Middle Ages, a record which has nowhere else been 
beaten. 

If proof of this somewhat startling assertion is needed, it can be given in two was. 
In Mesopotamia, under Sumerian rule, under Babylonian, Assyrian, Persian, aad 
Sesanian, the Kings frequently made for themselves great public monuments. Such 
monuments are usually inscribed, sometimes with long and detailed statements of the 
acaievements of the ruler and the extent of his conquests. Such is the great monument of 
D :rius at Behistun, carved in the rock, inscribed with an account of the Persian Empi-e. 
Assyrian inscriptions are perhaps even more widespread and more specific. Such monn- 
m-nts were made to endure for all time— which for the most part they have—and thay 
were designed to impress the passing traveller, the caravan, and the citizen. They 
przsuppose that he could read them. 

Secondly, throughout the same periods every merchant and every man who had 
ev:n a small amount of property, possessed also a seal-stone with which he could seal the 
documents of daily business, the cuneiform tablets which then took the place of ledger 
ani account books. The number of Sumerian, Babylonian, and Persian seal-stones 
which have been found is enormous. Many of them are actually inscribed with the owne-'s 
папе. ‘They also presuppose a widespread knowledge of reading and writing 

The Persians who succeeded the Sasanians and lasted until the Mongol. invasions 
of the 13th century A.D. were, perhaps, not quite so literate as their predecessors. But 
the widespread interest in poetry and the large number of Persian writings that have 
come down to us testify that the deep-rooted knowledge of reading and writing in 
M.-sopotamia and Persia was not finally eradicated until the Mongol destructions. Even 
then much survived after that calamity, though, for the most part, the ordinary man ncw 
became illiterate. 

In comparison Greece and Rome produced a civilization which was literate only for 
some 1,200 years. With the end of the Roman world literacy, in the sense that the averaze 
citzen could read and write, ceased for several hundred years. In Greece as in tae 
Reman Empire, everyone had these achievements except slaves. Even the Romano- 
Brtish working man was literate. You will still see written on tiles found in London 
and elsewhere, the odd remarks and witticisms which the workmen scratched in their 
lurcheon hour. But few workmen were literate from the fall of Rome to the r9:h 
certury in any European land. We had to start all over again with the tiresome business. 
Ar every time that man starts anew to read and write he marvels anew, for the glamour 
of -he invention is still strong upon him. It is so very recent a discovery, even if we 
date it back to the time of the early Sumerians, compared with the total history of Man. 

That, I think, largely accounts for the prejudice which surrounds anything recorded 
in aandwriting or print. And that prejudice is reinforced by the overwhelming power 
given by religion to its testaments. If the Bible says so then it must be so, is a dograa 
bebnging not merely to a mediaeval age or even to a reformed Puritan era, but to the 
darsin which welive. Itis recorded, and therefore it has a power and truth not permitted 
in other mediums of recording. 

But there is a reaction and, in its way, the reaction is almost as dangerous to the 
study as the original animus against purely archaeological facts. Оп the one hand, the 
older generation of scholars said that ‘If your story is based solely on archaeological 
kncwledge, its worth is infinitesimal in comparison with a story recorded in written 
scr-pt'. On the other, the enthusiasts will state that ‘ Since written records are often 
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indeni cus and erroneous, they are nothing like so valuable as the certain facts produced 
by excavation ’. 

Between these two extremes the unhappy сони has to made his cautious way. 
Some archaeologists, through excess of caution, merely tabulate the bare facts of their 
discoveries, cataloguing them like a seedsman or a grocer, and leave the student to make 
what he can of them, letting the literary man draw his conclusions if he likes. Others, 
casting caution to the winds, make wide and sometimes rash inferences from evidence 
which will hardly permit it, in order that they can justify their claim to be as good as the 
professed historians. 

The wiser course is to realize that neither way can stand alone. An archaeological 
report that is a mere catalogue is an incomplete report. Conclusions must be given by 
every excavator. But the conclusions must adhere with close and absolute fidelity to the 
listed facts. You cannot go outside your terms of reference—or you should not. 

And so, in the long run, the facts of archaeological discovery and those recorded by 
history and literature must be taken together when they exist together ; the conflict must 
be dealt with, if there is а conflict. If recorded history states one thing and archaeological 
facts indicate another there must either be a reconcilation between them or one set of 
facts must be preferred to the other. The glamour that surrounds written record must 
be cleared away by the wind of impartial scrutiny. If a historical writer says that at a 
certain place at a certain time a certain state of affairs existed, and archaeological excava- 
tion proves conclusively that it did not, then we must accept our historian as wrong and 
conclude that, even if he be Herodotus or Thucydides or Gibbon or Mommsen, he wrote 
in error. Such a situation 1s constantly arising in archaeological research. 

There are many instances which I have not the space to mention here. But I might 
quote, for example, the way in which archaeological research at Sparta has revealed 
that the Spartans, so far from being the inartistic, puritanical, militaristic luxury-hating 
people of Greek tradition, were, in fact, at least in the 7th and early 6th century B.C., 
one of the most luxurious and artistic peoples of Greece. The excavations showed that 
there was in this early period an almost oriental love of music and adornment, a wide 
interest in poetry and music and little or nothing of puritanism. Later there came the 
puritanical revolution which made Sparta a byward for uncultured simplicity throughout 
history. But the historians had forgotten that early rapture of art and culture, for it 
happened many generations before they wrote. I might quote also the strange enigma 
of the Phoenicians who are supposed still by many to have colonized Britain and to have 
brought eastern culture to our islands. History tells us of them, but archaeology not 
only can produce no single object of their importation, but it states quite firmly that, if 
indeed any Phoenicians did come here, we have no grounds at all on which to base our 
belief in that supposition. ‘True, the archaeological refutation of the historians is largely 
based on negative evidence. But it is negative evidence of a peculiarly cogent kind. 
For, if after nearly a century of excavation in our island, no trace of Phoenician importa- 
tions and commercial activity has been found we can with tolerable safety suggest that 
there was none to find. 

Here are two myths of the historians now dissipated. There are even certain myths 
of the emendator which archaeology has banished! In the Ethics of Aristotle occurs a 
strange passage referring to ' man, who won a victory at Olympia in the games’. It is 
not ‘the man’ or ‘a man’ but just ‘man’. As such it long Ба еа the textual critics. 
One inserted ‘ the, without textual authority, while another, more ingenious, suggested 
that a proper name had dropped out of the text and someone had put in brackets, simply 
‘man’, in the sense of ‘ Another’. Then, when a papyrus found in Egypt was at last 
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deciphered and published in the second volume of that great work of erudition, the 
Oxyrhyncus Papyri, we were given a list of Olympian victors from a forgotten treatise on 
the Games. In it appeared among the winners a Greek with the singular and unique 
name Anthropos. Here was our enigmatic winner whose name was, simply enough, 
Mr Man. ‘That made the sentence read as sense and now the latest texts print the word 
previously printed as ‘anthropos’ as ‘ Anthropos’. А small point indeed, but one 
where the archaeologist held the key, for the papyrus which cleared the matter up came 
from an excavation. 

The facts recorded by an ancient historien are facts recorded by a mar who lived at 
the time of the events he records, at least in the case of Thucydides and similar writers. 
That gives him strength as a contemporary witness. But the facts of archaeological 
research may also be contemporary, and they are every bit as valuable as witnesses if they 
can be interpreted. 

In recent years the agreement between the historian and the archaeolcgist has been 
much reinforced. Each year we find the newly discovered facts confirming ancieatly 
recorded statements, in those periods where archaeology and written record cover the 
same ground. And, naturally enough, it is the Greek period where the highest 
standard of complementary agreement is to be found, for Greek historiars are, on the 
whole, more accurate observers than historians of other ages. To take a small example. 
We have all heard of ostracism. The term literally means ‘ the process of the potsherd ’. 
A referendum was taken of the Democracy at Athens whenever there was a political 
impasse, and every citizen was asked to scratch on any chance potsberd that he cculd 
pick up, the name of the politician who should, in his opinion, leave the coantry for the 
country's good. ‘The size of modern democracies makes this salutary process, today, 
alas, impracticable. As schoolboys we had all heard the story of Aristides the Just, and 
his ostracism. But, somehow, we never quite believed that the process occurred literally 
as indicated by its name. We imagined some sort of public vote by show of hands. Not 
a bitofit. The excavators of the Athenian market place, who have now been digging for 
several years, have accumulated an almost embarrassing quantity of broken fragments of 
pot, roughly inscribed with the names of leading politicians of Athens in 5th century 
B.C. Among them occurs the name of Aristides with considerable frequency. All the 
names of politicians recorded by Thucydides and Aristotle (in his Athenian Constitution) 
occur on these sherds, and others not hitherto referred to by the historians. Almost a 
hundred in all have been found, thrown away after the grim process was concluded. A 
complete history of Athenian Ostracism can be written from their evidence. "The 
unknown names can be roughly dated by the form of their letters. History is taus 
illustrated, vindicated and enlarged. ‘The pot and pan hunter’ can no lorger be jeered 
at by the historians. ' 

We all remember at school reading through the long and thorny passages -of 
"Thucydides in which he describes those exciting events at Pylos and Sphacteria, when 
the relatively amateur Athenian soldiery succeeded by a brilliant coup in forcing a 
detachment of the finest soldiers of Sparta to lay down their arms and surrender o2 a 
rocky island off the west coast of the Peloponnese. Even in a drab and dust; schoolroom 
we could glimpse the excitement that must have run so high in Athens at the time. Many 
of us since have seen the lovely Victory of Paeonios in the Museum at Olympia which was 
‘made to celebrate the event. Now in the same Athenian excavations has been found a 
‘bent and battered bronze shield on which, after cleaning it, the excavators found roughly 
punched the inscription ‘ Dedicated by the Athenians: from the Spartars at Pylcs’. 
When the captives and their arms were brought in triumph to Athens, their shields were 
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hung up in one of the public buildings. Somehow one of the shields a century later 
was dropped into a cistern which was filled up. There the excavators found it. The 
eyents it commemorates live in the lucid pages of Thucydides. There you find the 
story of how Cleon the demagogue swore to conclude the siege of the Spartans in twenty 
days. The people of Athens, who almost took him as a joke, gave him permission to try 
his hand and, to the surprise of all Greece, he succeeded. The four hundred odd 
Spartans were brought back, and one of the soldiers of Cleon punched this rough inscrip- 
5 оп the shield of his captive. What better illustration to Thucydides is there than 
this 

Then what a mass of information archaeology has provided for us about the battle 
of Marathon. ‘There is the burial mound of the Athenians on the battle-field. Excavated 
many years ago, it yielded the humble oil-pots and vases which, after the battle in 490, 
the relatives of the dead had placed beside the bodies. Arrowheads from the battlefield 
were also found buried with them. But the recent excavations at Athens have provided a 
more precise documentation still. A fragmentary inscription was found in the Athenian 
market place which preserved the half of two four-line verses. It was found to belong to 
another fragment, long known, but unidentified. The whole gave two verses which 
commemorated the dead of the battle, and the verses were of a very high literary order. 
Research showed that, in the pages of an obscure writer, it was stated that in the com- 
petition, soon after the battle, held to select the official inscription for the official war 
memorial of the event, Simonides, the famous poet, won the prize; while Aeschylus, the 
dramatist, came second. Rumour had it that Aeschylus, a native-born Athenian, was 
deeply offended that the prize was given to Simonides, who was a foreigner. On the 
stone found, the first dedication can indisputably be assigned to Simonides on grounds of 
style. The second might well be by Aeschylus: but it would be strange if the second 
prize-winner also inscribed his verse on the war-memorial. Yet he certainly did so, for 
a closer scrutiny of the stone showed that the second verse was added after the erection 
ofthe monument. We can thus safely reconstruct what happened. After the monument 
was up, perhaps only a month or so later, local support of Aeschylus and his sympathisers 
persuaded the authorities to add the verse of the poet who only came second, so as not to 
wound his susceptibilities. All were then satisfied. A very Athenian compromise. 

But the question remained how it happened that both these verses had not survived 
in the various anthologies of epitaphs and epigrams which have come: down to us, among 
which the verses of Simonides are numerous, for he was one of the loveliest of all Greek 
poets. The explanation is this: ten years after the victory of Marathon, the revengeful 
Persians came again and captured Athens and laid it waste. One of the first objects of 
their destruction would naturally be all those monuments which commemorated the 
battle of Marathon. ¿And so they broke this stone and knocked it over. Then it got 
buried in the debris until the excavators found it. That éxplains how it came to be 
omitted from the anthologies, for they were not compiled until well after the second 
invasion of the Persians, and by that time the broken memorial was buried. 

Here again is a chapter of history, perhaps more literary than political, recovered 
by the spade, and two admirable poems added to the anthologies of Greek poetry. Could 
one expect more from the excavator ? 

In other fields where the written records are weak or confused much more depends 
on archaeological discovery. The recent campaign in this island to investigate the state 
of Britain in the periods just before and after the Roman conquest was a well-thought-out 
attempt to provide historical information where the written history fails us. Before 
Julius Caesar made his first raid on our shores the native Britons lived in no little luxury 
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in well-organized petty princedoms. Greek historians and geographers have left us some 
few accounts of our ancestors, but they are sketchy in the extreme. After the Romans 
left us, Britain faded away into a Dark Age that was perhaps darker than any other in 
history. We know almost nothing of what happened between A.D. 500 ar.d 700, and the 
available historians are as illiterate as they are unreliable. 

What we want to know is whether the pre-Roman Britons were really savages painted 
with woad, as Mrs Markham’s History of England would have us believe, or whether 
they were a chivalrous and aristocratic society, highly organized and deeply influenced 
by foreign cultures, as their remains would indicate. Excavations at sites like Colchester 
and Maiden Castle have revealed the truth. The pre-Roman Britons may not have 
lived like Romans, but they certainly did not live like Hottentots. The post-Roman 
Britons, on the other hand, appear to have lived in a revived barbaric splendour in which 
traditions of their pre-Roman ancestors, long dormant, had begun to revive. These 
are new chapters of history which consist of archaeological enlargement on very bare 
themes recorded imperfectly in written records. 

The increased popularity of archaeology is evident on all sides. The number of 
people who attended the purely archaeological exhibition held at Burhngton House, 
to illustrate the activities of the British School at Athens, far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of the organizers. Provincial archaeological societies are nowadays prosperous as 
they have never been before, and hosts of young enthusiasts are ready to help all 
excavators. There are the professional archaeologists working hand in hand with the 
amateurs. But neither must expect too much. The professionals must not expect 
that the amateur will be content with mere catalogues and reports written in pure jargon, 
and the amateurs must not expect that the professionals are prepared to launch vast 
assumptions which their evidence will not sustain. Тһе perpetual cry of ‘ Show more 
boldness and more imagination’ is a demand which must not and should not be made. 
It is like asking a doctor to give a precise diagnosis when he knows that he must suspend 
judgment. No one is more welcome into the professional archaeologicel fold than the 
judicious and well-trained amateur, and no one is more unwelcome than the irresponsible 
enthusiast who brings the whole study into disrepute. The study of archaeology is 
illuminated by the contributions of pure amateurs. Schliemann, who laid che foundations 
of prehistoric Greek archaeology, was in all senses an untrained amateur. Almost the 
whole of palaeolithic archaeology was first organized by amateurs. Central: American 
archaeology was mainly begun by Maudsley, himself an amateur, and today much 
first-rate work is in amateur hands. But when the amateur seeks to step cut ahead of the 
professionals and play a lone hand he will, in nine cases out of ten, lose the game with 
disaster. For in no other study is international co-operation so absolutely essential as in 
archaeology. Every step you take must be based on comparisons and research which 
concern the work of others. A historian, like Gibbon, can play а magni£cent lone hand 
with prodigious success, but only because he can draw from the researches of others. 
Even so, his main outlook may prove to be wrong. Few Byzantine historians today 
would support Gibbon’s general view as to the character of the Byzantine empire. 
Gibbon worked too much in the study and too little in collaboration with others, and the 
material remains of Byzantium meant nothing to him. Today the archaeologist and 
student of art can re-write his history in another vein. So that even the greatest 
historians can miscalculate if their work is not checked by the discoveries of archaeology. 
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THE RECENT EXCAVATION OF PRIMITIVE HUTS ON THE PALATINE 


Dr Puglisi’s all too short account of the recent excavations on the Palatine! will be 
of interest to many and deserves to be brought into closer relation with other discoveries 
inRome. The huts found in the lowest level, as Dr Puglisi points out, belong to a settle- 
ment connected with the well-known cemetery in the Roman Forum. ‘The strata con- 
nected with this settlement yielded pottery and other remains reaching down to about 
550 B.c. ‘This date must be associated with the expansion of the settlement to include 
the villages on other hills. Archaeologically this development is marked by the construc- 
tion of the agger and fosse crossing the ridges of the Esquiline, Viminal and Quirinal. 
This agger was in existence in 378 B.c. before the building of the Republican wall, 
which follows the same line in this part of the circuit. A closer date is given by the three 
graves of circa 600 B.C. found under the undisturbed bank in the grounds of the old Villa 
Spithoever on the Quirinal? This and other evidence points to a date in the 6th century, 
a date in full accord with the traditional escription of the vallum to Servius Tullius 
(Livy, 1, 44, 3). This agger enclosing a considerable area does not stand alone. At 
Veii a similar earthen bank bounds the city on the northwest, the only side where it lacks 
natural defences. The bank was later strengthened with a wall, but the original earthen. 
agger must be as old as the 6th century. At Ardea the great earthen bank and ditch run 
from valley to valley, cutting off the area of the city, and this defence has been shewn to be 
older than a gateway attributed to the middle of the 5th century. 

The dating of the early remains in the Roman Forum is difficult to establish with 
precision. Two of the graves, G? and AA‘, contained proto-Corinthian lecythoi of the 
7th century ; others such as M5, yielded numerous bronzes which carry the closing date 
down to about the end of the century. The next stage is recorded in the late 6th and 
early 5th century when there is record of several dedications in and around the forum. 
The accepted date of the temple of Juppiter Capitolinus was 501 B.c. and from that 
beginning the series runs on to the Temple of Semo Sancus in 466 в.с. Furthermore 
Roman tradition ascribed to a number of these buildings, including the Temple of 
Juppiter and the Cloaca Maxima, an origin in the later regal period, in the latter part of the 
6th century." The Cloaca Maxima is of particular importance in this connection, for 
without this drainage the valley would have remained a swamp unfit for use as a market 


1 ANTIQUITY XXIV, 119. [The substantive report has now appeared; see p. 36. Ep] 


? G. Saeflund, Le Mura di Roma reppublicana, 154 and 231. The question whether the bank 
at this point was ‘the earliest agger or an extension (Monumenti Antichi, XV, 249, n. r) is not 
pertinent in the present context, as the graves lay within the city and would not have been placed in 
such.a position after the construction of the agger. 


3 Notizie degli Scavi, 1903, p. 389. 

4 Ibid, 1911, p. 160. 

5 Ibid, 1905, p. 157. For these burials see also Monumenti Anticht, XV, 273-314. 
6 Cf. Opuscula Archeologica, 11, rss. 

? See Cambridge Ancient History, vu, 385-6. 
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p.ace. Even in Imperial Rome this primitive condition of the Forum was not enti-ely 
fcrgotten as we learn from Ovid : 


Hoc, ubi nunc fora sunt, udae tenuere paludes 

amne redundatis fossa madebat aquis. 

Curtius ille lacus, siccas qui sustinet aras, 

nunc solida est tellus, sed lacus ante fuit. (Fasti, v1, 401—4), 


Roman tradition and archaeology are therefore in accord in placing the transforma- 
ton of the primitive villages into the great city in the latter part of the 6th century, and 
tae new discoveries on the Palatine provide the final link in the chain of evidence. The 
cata now published are too few to form the basis for a full discussion of zhe charazter 
c= the settlement on the Palatine. Some idea may be gathered from the ear-y sites in the 
reighbouring Faliscan territory. A typical example lies on Monte S. Angelo, some 
15 miles northwest of Rome. The surface of the hill has been roughly levelled and the 
s-opes artifically scarped, gaps in the natural defences being made good with rude 
ramparts of stones and earth. The original settlement measured only some 180 yerds 
ky 60 yards, but a rather later extension belonged to the same cultural phase. This 
extension was also fortified with rough masonry and within it were founc the remains 
cf huts of the same type as those recently excavated on the Palatine.* This is only опе 
cf a number of sites examined, all of which belong to the early Iron Age. ‘The general 
caracter of the settlement on the Palatine is unlikely to have been very different. The 
cnly criticism I would put forward concerns a point of detail. ‘The photograph suggests 
tnat the channel surrounding the hut may have been the bedding trench for a wall of 
х-ае and daub or some other light material rather than a drain for carrying off rain weter. 
E ut the determination of this and other points must await a fuller report of the excava- 
tons. Forthe moment we must clothe the bare facts with the poetic vision of one who 
vas steeped in the traditional lore of his city: 


Hinc lucum ingentem, quem Romulus acer Asylum 
rettulit, et gelida monstrat sub rupe. Lupercal . . . 
Nec non et sacri monstrat nemus Argileti . . 
Hinc ad Tarpeiam sedem et Capitolia ducit, 
aurea nunc, oltm silvestribus horrida dumis . . . 

ad tecta subibant 
pauperis Evandri, passimque armenta videbant 
Romanoque Foro et lautis mugire Carinis . 

et angusta subter fastigia tecti 
ingentem Aenean duxit. (Virgil, Aeneid, VIII, 343-67). 


£ ROUND WOODEN HOUSE IN SOMERSET 


A small Roman site at Catsgore, about two miles south of Somerton, was examined 
Ey the Somerset Excavation School in September, 1950. Masonry of twc periods was 
found. The earlier buildings belonged to a small farmhouse with half-timcber walls on 
£ stone base, and a thatched roof. ‘This was erected about A.D. тоо. The later work had 
Leen much destroyed by ploughing and its plan was not recovered. 

The cleaning of the surface of the subsoil in front of the farmhouse brought to light 
part of a circular trench, together with two stone packed post holes. This trench passed 








8 Monumenti Antichi, 1vV,.33-94. 
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under one of the walls of the farmhouse. Further search disclosed the trench at various 


points on the circuit and revealed three more post-holes, similar to those first discovered, 
but without stone packing. 


¿0 F 





Fic. т. WOODEN HOUSE AT CATSGORE, SOMERSET 


The plan (FIG. 1) showed a roughly circular trench, 32-34 feet across, V-shaped in 
section and about 1 foot wide. The post-holes lay on a circle some 3 feet within the 
trench ; those found were 6 feet apart and 13 would have been required to complete the 
ring. The remains are those of a timber house, the trench forming the bedding for a 
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ight wall, probably of wattle and daub. The position of the ring, so close to the wall, 
mplies a central structure, as at Little Woodbury. It was not possible to look for -his ; 

-hree of the four holes of the square probably lay under the later walls and the fcurth 
was covered by the dump. The house lay on a slope, but the bottom of the wall trench 
was level. Ploughing and the subsequent occupation of the site have destroyed all traces 
5f the floor, but it is clear that the soil on the upper side of the house must have risen 
above this level; it was retained by slabs of lias set on edge along the outer margin of 
zhe trench. The more substantial, stone packed post-holes represent the sides of the 
passage leading to the entrance, which would have been covered by a gable rising above 
the general slope of the conical roof. No trace of wood was found in the post-hokes or 
in the wall trench. "The timbers had been withdrawn when the farmhouse was erected. 
Within the area of this house the holes and trench were filled with clay from the subsoil 
and contained little pottery. Outside the filling included more soil, some rubbish and a 
fair quantity of pottery. This pottery showed that the house had been occupied between 
A.D. 70-100. It does not include the earliest Roman types found at Ilchester, which 
lies only three miles away. (The plan is published by kind permission о: the Sorrerset 
Archaeological Society, under the auspices of which the Excavation School was orgarized) 
C. A. Кагесн RADFORD. 


Note by the Editor. 'The importance of this discovery is due to th= fact thet the 
round hut must have preceded the stone-built house that overlies it. If, as stated above, 
the hut was dismantled when the house was built on its site, it is a fairly safe inference 
that the change marks an improvement in living conditions due to improved methods of 
building introduced by the Romans. ‘There was a similar superposition at the Roman 
house at Iwerne, Dorset, excavated by General Pitt- Rivers (Arch. Journ., vol. civ, 1948, 
48-62). A Belgic hut, probably oval or round and dating from the early part of the 1st 
century A.D., was found under the Roman villa at Park St., near St. Albans (Arch. Tourn., 
CH, 23-5). In date a closer parallel to Catsgore is provided by the rectangular wooden 
building found below the Roman villa at Ditchley (Oxoniensia, 1, 37-9. It is thus 
probable, as Haverfield long ago suggested, that many ‘ Roman Villas’ were built and 
inhabited by prosperous native Britons, not Romans. 


WILHELM OSTWALD (1853-1932): A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF 
CULTUROLOGY 


` Professor Wilhelm Ostwald was a distinguished chemist. He was born in Riga, 
educated at the University of Dorpat. He served as professor at Riga and later as 
professor of physical chemistry at the University of Leipzig. He was awarded the Nobel 
prize in chemistry in 1909. 

Ostwald was invited to prepare two lectures on the occasion of the -nauguration of 
the Rice Institute of Houston, Texas. These addresses, translated into English by Prof. 
Thomas L. Blayney of the Rice Institute, were published in The Rice Institute Pamphlet, 
vol. п, no. 3, November, 1915. ‘They were entitled, ‘ The System of the Sciences’ 
(pp. 101-90) and ‘ Principles of the Theory of Education’ (pp. 191-221). Vol. п, 
no. 3 of the Pamphlet contains only these two papers by Ostwald. 

In ‘ The System of the Sciences ’ Ostwald undertakes to explain the sequeace in 
which the sciences have taken form and developed. In this endeavour he follows both 


1 Тһе restoration based on the proportions of Little Woodbury shows this central structure 
seven feet square (Proc. Prehistoric Soctety, v1, 86). 
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Comte and Spencer rather closely: the social sciences have come after the biological 
sciences because the former are more complicated than the latter. The physical sciences, 
being more simple than the biological, preceded them, etc. 

But, in the pyramid of the sciences, at the top of the hierarchy, Ostwald places not 
sociology, but culturology. He points out (as Kroeber did later in ‘ The Possibility of a 
Social Psychology ') that the term sociology is an inadequate and misleading one. It is 
not association, Ostwald argues, that is the distinctive characteristic of man, but culture. 
He points out further that this distinctive character of man can be manifested by a single 
individual, thus exposing the fallacy of those who argue that ‘ it takes at least two to make 
culture’. Ostwald notes that the science of civilization, or culture, has ‘ usually been 
designated by the improper term of sociology’. But, because of the inadequacy of this 
designation, he ' proposed, therefore, long ago to call the field in question the science of 
civilization, or culturology ' (Kulturologie). ‘This is on p. 167 ; he also uses the term on 
pp. 168, 169, 192, 193, 205, etc. 

Ostwald takes a materialist’s view of man and culture. Culture, he says in effect, is 
a mechanism for harnessing energy and for putting it to work in the service of man. 
Culture grows when and as additional amounts of energy are harnéssed, etc. 

I have not yet located the first instance in which Ostwald ‘ long ago’ proposed to 
cali the science of culture ‘ culturology '. Any help in this direction would be much 
appreciated. 

It is interesting to discover in the writings of this chemist a point of view and concepts 
relevant to the scientific study and interpretation of culture that are much in advance of 
many, if not most, of the professional anthropologists of the present and of recent decades. 

LEsLIE A. WHITE. 


AN ANCIENT FISH-WEIR AT BALLYNATRAY, Co. WATERFORD, IRELAND 


With the passage of time many old and interesting methods of fishing have died out 
or are in the process of doing so. Frequently there are obvious reasons for the disappear- 
ance of a particular type of fishing engine. This is so in the case of some of the so-called 
sprat weirs in the estuary of the Cork Blackwater. In days gone by many sprat weirs 
existed in the lower portion of the estuary of that river but only one survives to-day. 
In the first place most of the weirs were constructed almost entirely of wattling and the 
local people now have difficul:y in procuring sufficient suitable material for this purpose. 
Recent increases in the cost of labour have probably also rendered it uneconomical! to 
erect and fish such weirs. Ballynatray weir, the sole survivor, is kept in operation because 
its owner has an interest in ish and fishing. Moreover, he has a plentiful supply of 
material on his estate for its maintenance. 

The term ‘ sprat weir’ is somewhat of a misnomer for the weir is used, as will be 
shown later, for the capture of certain white fish as well as for sprats. Although the 
underlying principle is the same these weirs differ considerably from engines used over 
a century ago for the capture of salmon. It is well known that with a rising tide some 
fish have the tendency to move on shore or upstream into an estuary and as the tide falls 
they return again seawards. Primitive tidal fishing weirs consist of a V erected between 
tide marks in such a way as to trap fish on a falling tide (see ric. x). Locally the 
Ballynatray sprat weir is known as the ‘ Abbey Weir’ from its proximity to the ruins of 
the abbey of Molanna (Fic. 2). Formerly this abbey was situated on an island but some 
time ago, probably in the 18th century, the channel on the west side of the river was 
reclaimed and now forms part of the lands of Ballynatray. The predecessor of this weir 
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my be one of the’ fishing weirs mentioned in a number of records from the time of the 
di-solution of the monasteries until the year 1654, when the so-called Civil Survey was 
‘Temale Micheell 


mıde. In this survey there is a reference to fishing weirs as follows :— 
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DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH OF PRIMITIVE WEIR 
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Fic. 2. SKETCH PLAN OF BALLYNATRAY SPRAT WEIR (ABBEY WEIR) AND ITS SURRO JNDINGS 
(based on the Ordnance Survey by permission of the Minister for Finance) 


1 
à 


апа Ballinatray. 
small castle and fishing weares.' 

The layout of this weir may be illustrated most conveniently i in the form of a diagram- 

Two long walls of wattling (the mode of construction of which 


Old weirs called Curraghegaule in Ballynatray, also in T. there is a 


matic sketch (FIG. 4). 
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will be described later) are placed between the tide marks. One wall, called the flood 
wing is erected roughly parallel to the contours of the shore line (FIG. 2). А second wall, 
the shore wing, is erected at an angle of about 45 degrees to the flood wing, a gap of about 
9—12 in. being left between their adjacent ends. The inner end of the shore wing is 
close to high water mark and has attached to it a short wall almost parallel to the shore but 
directed downstream. Another wing is erected downstream of the shore wing, the outer 
end of this wall being carried round in almost a semi-circle to meet a structure known as 
the gate to form the pound. ‘The shore end of this latter wall is carried just above high 
water mark. A grating is provided in the wall of the pound, the function of which will 
be described later. Approximate measurements of the flood and shore wings are 75 yards 
and 48 yards respectively. Adjacent to the gap the shore wing is about 7 feet high but 
gradually diminishes in height towards high water mark being about 4 feet at its inner 
end. The height of the flood wing is about 7 feet throughout its length. 





Pound 


Fic. 3. DIAGRAMMATIC SKETCH OF THE BALLYNATRAY SPRAT WEIR (ABBEY WEIR} 
SHOWING SALIENT FEATURES (not to scale. THE ARROW INDICATES DIRECTION OF EBB TIDE 


Each wall was constructed by driving stakes vertically into the muddy sand 
at intervals of about 2 feet and entwining small sticks between the stakes in such 
a way as to form a close basket work (see PLATE ID. In order to make the weir ‘ fish 
tight ' in its lower part some small meshed wire netting is frequently attached to the 
stakes. ‘The gate consists of an oblong frame to which wire netting of small mesh is 
suitably attached. A small grating made of small meshed wire netting on a wooden 
frame provides a method of clearing the pound of weeds, sticks and other debris and is 
also a free passage for fish at certain times. То strengthen the walls, which naturally 
offer great wind and water resistance, and to hold them in place, large stones are piled at 
the base of the stakes. In addition other stakes called gellogs placed at angles of about 
45 degrees to the horizontal are attached to the vertical stakes at one end, the other end 
being fixed into the ground by means of large stones. 

This weir operates automatically with the ebb tide. Fish move upstream with the 
flood tide and as soon as the tide ebbs they tend to return downstream unless the 
discharge from the freshwater portion of the river is sufficient to entice certain species to 
continue upstream. In doing so they come between the flood and shore wings and they 
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then proceed through the gap into the pound from which theoretically they cculd escare, 
but in fact they seldom do so. When the tide recedes sufficiently the fish can ое removed 
by hand from the pound. As mentioned earlier the grating in the pound can эе removed 
to eliminate debris, etc., from the weir or to provide a free passage for fish. ‘The gete 
can also be readily removed to permit the free passage of fish. During the run of salmon 
smolts to the sea in the months of April to June the weir is not normally fished, a free 
passage being kept open. . 

A number of other sprat weirs were formerly operated in this region. Most of them 
were ebb weirs, i.e. they only took fish on the ebb tide but a small proportion of the we.rs 
were, however, flood weirs fishing only on the flood. As fish seldom left tae pound it 
mattered little that the fishermen had to wait until low tide to empty the weir of its catch. 
All the Blackwater weirs established in the lower part of the estuary were not of this 
type; some were much more simple and resembled the weirs now fished in Waterfcrd 
Harbour and the River Suir. 

What kinds of fish are taken in the Ballynatray sprat weir may be asked f Certainly 
in days gone by sprats were the most important fish in the catches but in zecent years 
other fish have apparently surpassed them in importance. Whiting, codliag, pollock, 
coalfish; haddock, flounder, dabs, plaice, bass, mullet, shad, herrings, mackerel and a 
few other fish are taken from time to time. 

This weir is certainly one of the oldest fishing engines existing in Ireland to-cay 
and even if the erection were permitted by law the great expense of preparing a suitable 
site and providing the necessary material would be likely to preclude anyone from attemot- 
ing to erect similar structures to-day. ARTHUR z. J. МЕНТ. 


BASQUE ‘ LIAS’ OR HAND-PLOUGHS (PLATE 111) 


The illustration shows two examples and was kindly supplied some -ime ago by 
one of our readers. They were obtained from Biriatou, a small frontier village on zhe 
Bidassoa, and are now on loan in the museum of St. Jean-de-Luz. A pair was presenzed 
to the museum of the Society of Antiquaries at Newcastle-upon- Tyne in 1998; and we 
print below (by permission of the Society) the description of them by the donor, Dr T. 
M. Allison, in Proc. Soc. Ant., Newcastle-upon- T'yne, 3 Ser. їп, 1909, 158-3. 

‘The “ Ша” or “lai ” (Iyah) is a square-topped iron fork. It has two chisel-Hke 
prongs, 1 foot xo inches long, 14 inches broad, and 4 inches apart. These aze connected 
by a horizontal iron bar. The handle, however, is not in the centre of this bar but at the 
corner, the outer prong being continued to form a 6 inch iron socket. Into this is fitted a 
wooden handle projecting about the same distance. "The tools thus resemtle elongated 
parallelograms, open at the bottom, with a handle at the outer corner, .e. they are 
right-handed and left-handed implements. The prongs are slightly, and the handles 
distinctly, curved forward, so that the front is somewhat concave. The weigh! is 
considerable, the two implements scaling together some nineteen pounds. 

‘ They are used in the following way. А “ lia" is taken in either hand. the handles 
being outermost, and the tools are raised high in the air. Then they arz “ jabbed " 
forcibly into the ground and worked into the soil. Next they are simultaneously levered 
backward. ‘Then with the right foot the right tool is pushed (like a spade) under the sod, 
whilst the other Jia is placed in the furrow by hand. Then lastly a combined levering 
. movement takes place forward, and the soil is turned over, the sod being often pressed. 
down by the foot. This method of ploughing effects its purpose from behind forwards, 
whilst the plough of course turns over its work laterally or sideways. 
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“ I should say that four men with lias would plough almost as much land as a man and 
a woman working with two oxen, the second method of tillage in the Basque provinces. 


The latter method is of course much the less laborious . . . Sometimes a row of four 
may be seen preparing the land for maize, for which the йа is specially employed, and it 
is most interesting to watch these handsome Basques . . . wielding the eight implements 


in perfect time, and turning over a long continuous sod, hour after hour, with almost 
machine-like' precision. Speaking generally the Basques may be said to inhabit the 
beautiful hill country stretching from Bayonne in France to Bilbao in Spain ; and the 
lia seems almost exclusively confined to this region, i.e., it appears to be a purely Basque 
agricultural implement.' 


Important New Books and Articles 
The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review 


DATING THE Past: an Introduction to Geochronology, by FREDERICK ZEUNER, 2nd edn., 
revised and enlarged. Methuen, 1950, 30s. [Not only an indispensable book of 
reference for all archaeologists, but also a fascinating one to read. This edition 
has been brought up to date. Reviewed in ANTIQUITY No. 79, Sept. 1946, 165-6]. 

REALLEXIKON FUR ANTIKE UND CHRISTENTUM : ein Sachwórterbuch zur Auseinander- 
setzung des Christentums, mit der antiken Welt. Herausgegeben von THEODOR 
KLAUSER. Hiersemann-Verlags G. m. B.H. Stuttgart, 1950. [The choice of con- 
tributors is a guarantee of the high standard of the contributions, which are illustrated. 
The range of the R.A.C. will be from the relevant Hellenistic features down to the 
roth century]. 

GLI ABITATORI PRIMITIVI DEL PALATINO attraverso le Testimonianze archeologiche e le 
nuovi Indagini stratigrafiche sul Germalo: da S. M. PucLisi. Monumenti Antichi 
XLI, 1-98. [An account of the new excavations and a re-examination of the earlier 
material associated with hut-foundations dating from the 8th to 6th cent. B.C. See 
the article on same in ANTIQUITY No. 95, Sept. 1950, 119-21]. 

. HANDBUCH DER ARCHEOLOGIE, 4 Lieferung: die Denkmäler. (Jüngere Steinzeit und 
Bronzezeit in Europa und einigen angrenzenden Gebieten bis um тооо v. Chr.). 
Beck, München, 1950: 402 pp., 95 maps and figs., 56 half-tone plates. [This part 
of the famous Handbuch covers (1) Europe and adjacent regions (excluding the 
Aegean and Italy) by Oswald Menghin, pp. 5-176: (2) The Aegean, by Friedrich 
Matz, pp. 179-308: (3) Italy with Sardinia, Sicily and Malta, by Guido von 
Kaschnitz- Weinberg, pp. 311-402. A full review is being prepared]. 

OLDDANSKE TEKSTILER (Ancient Danish textiles), by MARGARETE Harp; Gyldendal, 
Copenhagen, 1950, 491 pp., 450 figs. and maps, with a comprehensive English 
summary of 80 pp. [Apart from being an excellent survey from the technical and 
archaeological point of view, the book covers the whole field of prehistoric weaving, 
plaiting, knitting, etc.]. 

HERZSPRUNG SHIELDS AND GREEK TRADE, by Носн HENCKEN. Amer. Tourn. of Arch., 
LIV (Oct. 1950) 295—309. [Round bronze shields with nick in concentric ridges of 
Assyrian type occur in Crete and Samos about 8oo B.c. The V-nick recurs in Spain 
and Ireland; the U-nick in Bohemia, Germany and Sweden: both types in Denmark. 
Hencken thinks both spread west and north before the Etruscan and Greek colonization 
of Italy, an important date-mark]. 
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THE PREHISTORIC ‘CHAMBER TOMBS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By 
GLYN: E. DANIEL. Cambridge University Press, 1950. 315 6d. 


This book is ° a general survey’ of the tombs, excluding however the earthen Icng 
barrows, ‘ particularly with regard to the problems of tomb form and origins’. It has 
thus two aspects. The general survey is in the best traditions of accurate Cambridge 
scholarship, assembling what is known about the tombs and reviewing what has been 
said about them over the past century ; it ends with an inventory of over seventy pazes 
which will be invaluable to future students. It extends also to the distribution of -he 
tombs, to the ritual implied by them, and to the grave-goods they contain. 

The last three subjects are indeed not pursued very far. Distribution is rather 
generally discussed in terms of climate, altitude, etc.; not in detail in terms of zhe 
sheltered beaches and habitable lands which the builders of the tombs must so earnestly 
have sought among the forests and marsh that confronted them. The discussion of 
funerary ritual is substantially confined to a careful and balanced review of the old 
controversy as to whether the tombs were used for successive burials. The grave-goods 
are fully listed, but not illustrated or indexed, and only discussed in a couple of pages. 
We are asked to await a projected work by Prof. Piggott on this subject, and we happily 
have Mrs Clifford’s scholarly review of the Cotswold material in the Chadwick Memo-ial 
Volume. But this gap in the book is a serious one when Dr Daniel comes to draw 
conclusions on the settlers of whose culture the tombs form a minor part. 

In its second, and perhaps to Dr Daniel its more important, aspect, the book is an 
essay on the thesis that, by typological study of the ground-plans of the chambers of the 
tombs, we can track the early settlers of Western Britain to their homelands overseas. 
This is a thesis by which we have all been attracted ; and many suggestions have bsen 
derived, and usefully followed up, from the patent likenesses in ground-plan betw2en 
some of the chambers. The game is like that of spotting family likenesses from the 
family album ; in which it must bé admitted that the pleasure we get from our successes 
distracts us from our much more numerous failures. It is when we attempt with Dr 
Daniel a complete morphological analysis of ail examples that we meet the reluctance of 
man, and of his tombs, to be forced into a mould. 

Dr Daniel's examination of the thesis is a model of careful scholarship, and we are 
unlikely to see it argued equally well again. If he fails, it is because the thesis, in its 
generality, is untenable and his argument deserves careful review. Of the tombs he 
studies, some fifty have been. excavated, but of only a handful of these have we comp.ete 
. plans deriving from modern excavation. It is thus disquieting at the outset to find Dr 
Daniel in dissent from the excavators, and removing a side-chamber from one of his 
handful of tombs and adding a side-wall to another ; he may be right, but a difference of 
opinion, which frequently recurs in his discussion of tombs earlier excavated, points то a 
dangerous ambiguity in the ground-plans which are to be the subject of his analysis. 
The danger is naturally increased when we come to the two hundred tombs which have 
never been excavated at all. | | 

Such is the material. Dr Daniel’s analysis of it proceeds by way of ап eightiold 
morphological categorization, but the eight forms fall within one or other of the classes 
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of the familiar dichotomy: passage-graves/gallery-graves. The practice of dichotomy 
is an age-long scholastic weakness, and the works of man are seldom so classifiable 
without violence ; but this is an illegitimate dichotomy, for the two classes, by definition, 
are not mutually exclusive.: ‘This fault in logic arises from the inclusion under passage- 
graves of the categories of entrance graves and ‘ undifferentiated’ passage graves ; 
categories of which the members, as is admitted, may in practice be indistinguishable 
from gallery ‘graves. The fault is not to be remedied by the supplementary criterion 
that in passage graves burials are concentrated at the inner end: in logic, because the 
added criterion is not morphological; in practice, because in hardly any tombs do we 
know what the distribution of burials was. Nor can the fault be palliated by pleading 
that the cases ambiguously categorized are few; for Dr Daniel, in disagreement with 
Dr Hencken, classifies all the fifty Scilly tombs as entrance graves or ‘ undifferentiated ' 
passage graves. ; | 

The argument will not do; to the question ‘ When is a gallery-grave not a gallery- 
grave’? it gives the answer ‘ When it is an ‘“‘ undifferentiated’ passage-grave’. Some 
other criterion must be hidden behind these categorizations, for example behind that of 
Scilly tombs as ‘ undifferentiated’ passage-graves. It is to be found in the statement 
that, generally, ‘ round barrows are associated with the passage grave series ' : the Scilly 
barrows are nearly all round ; therefore, it would seem, they should somehow be brought 
within the passage-grave series. ‘Thus we now find ourselves involved in a cross-classifica- 
tion, unrelated to chamber ground-plan, and back with Aubrey in the old dichotomy :. 
round-barrow/long-barrow ; which is, it may be noted, one more dichotomy which the 
tombs we actually excavate obstinately evade. There may be still another criterion, and 
again a non-morphological one, concealed behind the categorization of the Scilly tombs : 
from their grave-goods, the tombs are late, and correspondingly appropriate їо the 
passage-grave series, in accord with the fixed dogma of the typologists that passage-. 
graves are later than gallery-graves. ‘That this is a pre-supposition with Dr Daniel is 
shown on p. 164 by his unconsciously faulty syllogism : the passage-grave of Rudh’ an 
Dunain is pre-beaker; the earlier Boyne tombs are pre-Rudh’ an Dunain; therefore 
the Boyne culture was established in beaker-times or later. 

Plainly the typology cannot contain the facts, which are appealing from it to 
unavowed, and non-morphological, criteria; however trimmed and groomed, they are 
breaking out of the morphological pattern. The fault is not with the writer, who indeed 
has done all that it is humanly possible to do; it is with the thesis. Ground-plans are 
an element, though not a very important element, or with any certainty an index-element, 
in the cultures of the early settlers of Western Britain. These cultures are available to 
us for study as a whole; anc we shall find great diversity. The Scillies, islands late 
settled and on the route to nowhere, used chamber-tomb burial, and a singularly uniform 
chamber ground-plan, for five centuries; and for several centuries after other funerary 
cults were current on the mainland. A dozen farming families which settled Rousay, a 
small island in the Orkneys, built at much the same time, and used for perhaps two cen- 
turies, a dozen chamber-tombs of marked individuality and still more marked variety. 
In that tiny community sentiment differed from that in the Scillies; individuality 
rather than identity was valued in the planning of the family tomb. Archaeology can do 
much, and it can recognize two contemporary communities in so small an island as 
Rousay ; but it cannot hope to trace to their individual sources the traditions of each of 
the twelve families of the community which built the chamber-tombs. 

The study of the English tombs is now behind that of the North Irish and Scottish 
ones, and the field of work opened up by the survey in this book will give it a new impetus. 
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But the method that will succeed will be the study as a whole of the culture cf the settle- 
ments to which the tombs belonged; the very merit of Dr Daniel’s exposition of his 
thesis has shown that the typological study of the ground-plans of the chambers of their 
tombs will carry us but a little way towards understanding who the settlers were aad 
wLence they came. LS. 


GREAT TOMBS OF THE FIRST DYNASTY, I, EXCAVATIONS AT SAQQARA. 
By WALTER B. Emery, Service des Antiquités de P Egypte, Government Press, Сато, 
1949; XI+ 157 pp., 55 plates of plans and photographs. Price not stated. 

This volume appears as a welcome and exciting addition to the great series on the 
excavations of the early tombs at Saqqara which Emery began with The Тото of Hemaka 
in 1938 and followed with Hor-Aha in 1939. To one who can remember Firth’s first 
se son of work in the Northern Cemetery at Saqqara in 1930 and the task of collecting 
what little was known as yet of this important area for Reisner's Development of the 
_ Egyptian Tomb after Firth’s untimely death in 1931, it is fully evident in this volume’ 
waat miracles can be accomplished by an expert archaeologist such as Emery. When 
Firth's death was followed by that of Quibell who had earlier worked in the archaic 
cemetery, it seemed that Emery was undertaking a thankless task as he Бераг completing 
the clearance of a section of the cemetery from which little more could be expected. It 
almost immediately became evident that a more thorough examination of the ground and 
particularly the interior of the mud-brick superstructures of the great First Dynasty 
tombs was to provide us with a wealth of objects which would enormously increase our 
krowledge of material which could only partly be salvaged by Petrie at Abydos after -he 
inexpert handling in the days of Amelineau. 

In spite of this wealth of new material, it may seem to the reader that ir. many ways 
E-nery's excavations have provided us with more perplexing questions than they have 
asyet solved. It is all the more to be regretted that his work at Saqqara has had to cease 
siace the war, and one hopes that he may be able to return to the still enormous task of 
clearing the rest of the archaic cemetery. Dr Reisner had pointed out for a long time 
tkat the thorough excavation of this cemetery was probably the last opportunity we shoald 
heve of recovering decisive material concerning the history and civilizatior. of the first 
three dynasties. Since then, the remarkable results of Zaki Saad’s excavations at Helvan 
h:ve shown that at least one other site is also capable of producing such material in large 
quantity. This does not in any way detract from the importance of Saqqara as one of zhe 
g-eatest sites for excavation in Egypt, particularly as concerns its early history. The 
excavation of the archaic cemetery is work of the utmost delicacy which requires the 
expert knowledge and technique of which Emery has shown himself to be a master. If 
at some future date he may be able to continue there, we can then hope for tke answers to 
scme of the problems he himself has raised. 

We are a little better equipped for comparative material than was the case when 
Emery began his work in 1935. Not only have preliminary reports of Zaki Saad’s work 
a Helwan appeared (Cahier No.3, as supplement to Annales du Service) but in Кет, 
V 1(1938), pp. тї ff. and уш (1946), pp. 157 ff. Montet has published the results of the 
excavation of a small First Dynasty cemetery at Abu Roash which had remained virtually 
unknown since the work was done in 1913-14. The present writer reviewed very 
briefly some of the problems raised by these discoveries in the Archaeological News 
se ction of the American Journal of Archaeology, LI (1947), pp. 420-1. There the belief 
was expressed that the evidence still pointed towards the recognition of Abydos as the 
Royal Cemetery of the greater part of the kings of Dynasty 1 and part of those of Dynzsty 
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IL Emery in his new volume has refrained from expressing any theories on this matter, 
until more information can be brought to bear upon it. In his earlier volume he seemed 
inclined to accept Saqqara as a royal burial ground of Dynasty I containing the tomb of 
Hor-aha who as Menes was recognized as the first king of Dynasty I. 

The current volume presents a curious example of the difficulty of identifying the 
ownership of a tomb from the name of the man inscribed upon mud sealings found in 
it. . For in tomb 3036 the name of Ankh-ka occurs with a characteristic series of titles 
on the sealings. It is not surprising that this same man's name should appear upon a 
sealing in the tomb of Wedymuw at Abydos, since this is the king whom he served as an 
important official. It is puzzling, though, that at Abu Roash the same sealings of this 
man should be found in Tombs 111, Iv and xv, as well as another which probably belonged 
to him in Tomb vx. Ankh-ka was administrator of a district, the name of which is 
surrounded by a crenellated wall that in early times seems to indicate a great vineyard 
rather than a town. It may be as controller of these vine lands that his seal was placed. 
upon their products in the stores of the royal household and the general administration, 
the products being then distributed as gifts by the king to supply such tombs as those 
at Abu Roash. One of Ankh-ka's seals was actually found in the tomb of Hemaka 
(Emery, Hemaka, p. 64, Fig. 25) who was also administrator of the same district. Since 
. Hemaka's name occurs upon other objects besides sealings in his tomb there is no reason 
to doubt its identification. The adjoining tomb 3036 is of similarly imposing size and 
must also have belonged to a great man. Since Ankh-ka seems to have been associated 
with Hema-ka, perhaps as his predecessor in office, Tomb 3036 probably really belonged 
to him as his sealings found in it imply. 

Perhaps the most important material in this volume is the large collection of copper 
tools and implements from Tomb 3471 of the reign of King Zer. "These produced ап 
unforgettable impression when they were first laid out on the workroom tables at Saqqara 
after cleaning. ‘They cover a wide range of practical forms from large adzes, chisels and 
knives to tiny needles and awls and in most cases still have their wooden handles preserved. 
There are also some interesting vessels of which a spouted container is perhaps the most 
unusualin shape. From this tomb came also the fragments of a wooden bed and parts 
of the poles of a wooden canopy that must have resembled the one found in the tomb of 
the Fourth Dynasty Queen Hetep-heres 1 at Giza. This form is now known to have 
existed throughout the Old Kingdom since a badly preserved example of Dynasty 111 was 
found in the store chamber of the tomb under the southern enclosures wall of Zoser's 
Step Pyramid, while pictures of a canopy with a bed set up beneath it are known in the 
later tomb chapel scenes at Giza. 

One of the smaller Dynasty 1 tombs, No. 3121, has preserved valuable fragments 
of early painting. Brightly coloured patterns imitating matting decorated the walls of 
the chapel. The designs are reproduced excellently in colour on Pl. 50 and anticipate 
the geometric patterns that were used to cover the ' Palace-facade Panelling ’ of later Old 
Kingdom tombs and the plastered brick niches in the Third Dynasty tomb of Hesy-ra. 
No green is used but it is interesting to note that blue is employed along with red, yellow 
and black. "The colour is a greyish blue in the plate but it would be interesting to know 
whether this is the usual bright Egyptian blue pigment hitherto not known earlier than 
the reign of Cheops. 

An interesting object of far-reaching implications is the buff-ware handled jug 
with painted decoration illustrated in Fig. 68 from Tomb 3120, dated like 3121 from 
sealings of Qay-aa. Emery uses the term ‘ Aegean’ to describe this vessel following 
Petrie’s name for similar sherds decorated with geometric patterns first discovered by 
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h-m at Abydos. Identical decorated ware is now known from the Syrian site of Tell 
Judeideh in the Antioch Plain and seems to have been imported into Egypt from zhe 
n»rth-east, probably from Syria, like the slender handled-jugs and the О.а Kingdom 
h.ndled-jars with combed surface decoration. It is perhaps worth menticning in this 
cennection that Mr Lucas analyzed the contents of one of the Fourth Dynasty handled- 
jars with combed surface from Giza (G 2140 A; Reisner, Giza Necropolis І, р. 437) 
aud found that it consisted of resin derived probably either from the Cilician 3r or Aleppo 
pne, coniferous trees which are found both in Syria and Asia Minor. The painced 
ware has not been found in Egypt after the First Dynasty. Emery’s examp-e is unusual 
ir having a bird inserted between the more usual dot-filled triangles on the shoulder of 
tLe vessels. 

The large open bowl of schist from the tomb of Sabu, No. 3111, is z remarkable 
object, although tantalizing fragments from Abydos had already shown tkat the vzse- 
maker sometimes fashioned the stone into elaborate forms as though he weze modelling 
ir. clay. Part of a slate dish found at Abu Roash (Montet, Kemi уп, p. 176, Pl. v) shows 
a.similar complex form. In the Saqqara example, three sections of the side of the bowl 
асе turned in towards a hollow cylinder in the centre, although the narrow rim is left 
intact around the edge of the dish. Another important contribution of the tomb of Sabu 
lzy in the skeletal evidence. For the first time part of the skull of one of these important 
men of the early period had survived. 

Finally there is the architectural evidence so attractively presented in Emery’s 
beautiful drawings. This volume provides an interesting sequence of tom» types with 
riore evidence to illustrate the beginnings of stone working already testified by the rock- 
cit chambers of Hemaka and the stone-lined burial chambers at Helwan. The -wo 
tambs 3120 and 3121 present a more developed type than has hitherto been known from 
Dynasty 1 with theirtwo-niched brick mastabas, corridor chapels and their burial chamters 
Followed out of the rock and approached by a stairway. It is difficult to comment 
adequately upon the extraordinary stepped structure of brick incorporated into the super- 
sructure of Tomb 3038 which was later faced like the other panelled mastabas of 
Toynasty І. Emery has called attention to the stepped structure represented on inscri»ed 
сэјесіѕ from Abydos of King Az-ib to whose reign Tomb 3038 is to be dated The grain 
Hins of this tomb are repeated again at Helwan and Abu Roash. 

The tombs described in this volume have produced no sculpture. “here are no 
reliefs to set beside the extraordinary disk from the tomb of Hemaka with its marvellously 
carved hunting scene in various coloured stones. ‘There is only a schist palette incrsed 
rather roughly with a figure of the king (without royal attributes) striking down a foreigner 
end the forequarters of a lion. This comes from the same tomb which produced the 
copper implements (No. 3471). One looks forward to the publication of tae seconcary 
tombs at North Saqqara, many of which are of Dynasty п. Their chapels contained a 
rumber of the so-called ‘ primitive niche-stones ’ in which originated the offering table 
scene of the tablet of the later false-door. ‘These early inscribed stones have now also 
keen found at Helwan, but two examples at Saqqara are of outstanding workmanship, one 
cf them still retaining its original colour. WM. STEVENSON SM:TH. 


FISHING IN MANY WATERS. By James HORNELL. Cambridge Unzversity Press, 
29 September 1950. 204 pp., 36 plates and 44 text figures. Price, 305. 
The death of James Hornell is a real loss to the study of marine archaeology. Like 
t3e late H. H. Brindley, he was a great collector of information on every kind of ma-ine 
&jbject. He was also a brilliant photographer, as the plates in this book will show. 
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The book itself was published after his death. Itis a remarkable work, which should 
be consulted, by all readers who have to deal with past or present fishing or hunting 
communities of Western Europe. In it the student will learn how to distinguish a har- 
poon from a fish spear; a confusion which is frequently seen in text books. He can 
also learn how people fish from dug-out canoes. The use of simple nets, basket traps 
and weirs, all still to be found in Britain, is described. They are not only to be found, 
but can still be seen in almost identical forms to those of Fiji or Africa. 

Most of Hornell’s work was done on the coasts of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
The reader will find all manner of unexpected information, such as the manner of catching 
and curing ‘ Bombay duck,’ which he may or may not know to be a fish; or how the 
Japanese deal with bonito. 

The chapters are really short essays on various aspects of fishing which have taken 
Hornell’s fancy. Some of them are written in a strictly scientific manner with no frills 
about them. Others contain delightful scraps of anecdote, which I for one would have 
liked to have seen expanded. The disgust of the Tongan deck passengers of a four- 
masted schooner when the carcase of a shark was thrown overboard before they could eat 
it, makes an excellent introduction to the shark-fishing chapter. The rival claimants for 
the tail too ; the mate who wanted to nail it to the bowsprit-end to ensure good luck and 
fair winds, and the cook who esteemed it a delicacy; all serve to bring out points of 
importance, either in superstition or gastronomy. 

The book is full of interest from first to last. Whether Hornell is dealing with cuttle- 
fish or edible sea-urchins, crabs or sword-fish, there is something to be learnt. How 
many yachtsmen, for instance, who so often admire the fine French Tunny-fishing 
Ketches, know that the fishery is quite recent ? 

This is not a text book. The reader may turn to any chapter and read the book in 
any order. If he likes to learn how cormorants are used as retrievers he may do so, or. 
if he prefers catching crocodiles he can turn to that. 

The archaeologist or anthropologist who studies this шй with care will find many 
things to make him scratch his head. Why are identical ways of catching fish, often of a 
highly complicated nature, found in India and Central Africa? The old question of 
diffusion, or invention in different places, crops up again and again. Hornell does not 
advance theories. He is the teller of the mystery story. The audience must supply 
the explanation. T. C. LETHBRIDGE. 


THE NORSE DISCOVERIES AND EXPLORATIONS IN AMERICA. By 
EDWARD Reman. Edited by ARTHUR С. BRODEUR. Published by University of 
California Press for whom Cambridge University Press act as agents. (Published 
10 February 1950, pp. 196, 1 map). Price, 26s. 

The author of this book completed the manuscript shortly before his death in 1945 
‘and sent it to the editor, who recast and rewrote the entire work in order, as he says, 
‘to purge the text of those qualities of idiom and phrase which few men not born to 
English speech can shake off’. It is a pity perhaps that he could not have shaken off 
‘motivate’ at the same time. This is a petty grouse no doubt, but one must begin a 
review somewhere. 

The book appears to me to be much the best study of the evidence for the courses of 
the early Norse voyages to America that I have yet read. All the relevant saga accounts 
have been translated once again with some slight variations in the meaning of words and 

hrases. 

The author stresses а most important point in attempting to estimate the relative 
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velue of the saga accounts. He maintains, and in this he is clearly right, that tre traditions 
hznded down in Greenland and which have been preserved in the Flateyarbók (Groen- 
lendinga райт) are naturally more reliable in their accounts of the voyages o7 the Green- 
landers, the children of Eric the Red, than those preserved in the Icelandic version, 
waich is known as Eirfk's Saga. On the other hand, he states with equal conviction, that 
those events which concern the voyage of the Icelander, Thorfinn Karlsefai, will have 
‘been recorded with greater accuracy in this Eirík's Saga, which was made far Icelanders 
ard preserved because it concerned the doings of Icelanders. Using this method. of 
estimating the value of his sources, he deduces that Eric's children, Leif and Thorvald 
Eriksson, explored an entirely different part of America to that which Karlsefni attemp-ed 
tc colonize. He brings Leif and Thorvald down the west coast of Newfoundland end 
irto the Bay of Fundy; while he takes Karlsefni right across Hudson's Bay and tten 
dewn to the bottom of it. He rightly stresses the importance of the climetic changes, 
waich have taken place since the 11th century, in forming any estimate Fased on zhe 
dstribution of vegetation. On the other hand, he doubts, I think wrongly, che 
psssibility of ever finding any trace of the Norsemen's winter houses. Karlsefni’s 
settlers at any rate are certain to bave constructed long winter houses, with turf walls 
waich should still be visible. There is, in my opinion, a better chance of find ng 
Karlsefni's winter houses at Straumfjord and Hóp, than there is of ever reconstructing his 
veyage from the Saga material. From the Saga account, I should rather dcubt that -he 
expedition ever crossed Hudson's Bay to the Chesterfield Inlet and Nelson River. It 
may have explored Ungava Bay, or it may have passed south to Hamilton Inlet. The 
Saga account does not seem clear enough for anyone to be certain. The author may be 
p-rfectly correct, but he has not settled the question. 

On the visits of Leif and Thorvald to the coasts of Maine, I feel he is on surer 
g-ound. His explanation is most plausible. There is, however, less chence of ever 
finding Leif’s houses, than of finding those of Karlsefni's expedition. There would 
b- no harm, however, in somebody undertaking a search or even making a careful study 
o: air-photographs of the shore opposite Grand Manan Island. The quest is by no means 
hopeless. Some trace of a long house, which was occupied for at least two winters, mizht 
wall remain if only as a crop mark. I do not know the country, however, and have no 
means of estimating the possibilities. | 

Anyone interested in this fascinating set of problems should read this book. I: is 
tLe best attempt at finding a solution that has yet been made. T. С. UETHBRIDSE. 


ANGLO-SAXON GOLD COINAGE IN THE LIGHT OF THE CRONDA_L 
HOARD. By C. H. V. SUTHERLAND, M.A., D.LITT. рр. 106, pl. v. Price 25s met. 
Published on behalf of the Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. by Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, London, 1948. 

The appearance of this book is really only the last chapter in what acds up to an 
e-tremely interesting and even exciting story. ‘The first chapter was the discovery of zhe 
hoard at Crondall, Herts, in 1828. The second was the passing of the hoard from 
tLe family of the finder, C. E. Lefroy, into the collection of the late Lord Grantley in 
1395. The third was the appearance of the hoard in public auction after Lord Grantley’s 
death, the fourth the purchase of the hoard in its entirety by the Ashmolean Museum. 
‘Thanks to the energy of the Museum staff and the public-spirited cooperation of Messrs 
A. H. Baldwin & Sons, and others, a hoard, of unique importance, has found its home in 
one of our great public Museums as a memorial of that great antiquary, Sir A-thur Evans, 

"whose wide ranging interests did not neglect the coinage of our own Dark Age in Britzin. 
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Of the original hoard 97 coins out of ror survive. The remaining four—an ancient 
forgery and three blanks, are no longer to be found, nor are the chains and clasps that 
were discovered with them. To the elucidation of these 97 coins Dr Sutherland has 
brought all the resources of the modern expert. He has catalogued them with precision, 
noting weights, die-positions, die-links, and so on, and has woven into his study all such 
other early gold of the Anglo-Saxons as he could discover. What he offers us, then, is 
really a Corpus of the little pieces that are usually called Thrymsas (with a few larger 
pieces, solidi, appended). In one sense his work will be final for our generation—it 
will not need to be done again. But it will not be final in the sense of putting a stop to 
discussion. It is far too good a book not to provoke further research on this subject. 

Twenty-one of the Crondall coins are Merovingian from Gaul: the remaining 
seventy-three are either certainly or presumably Anglo-Saxon. If the latter, some 
definitely copy Merovingian prototypes, others work equally definitely in the Roman 
tradition. Occasionally, a Roman bronze coin of the 4th century is rendered in a more or 
less blundered version on the gold. A third class consists of coins struck at London or 
their derivatives, a fourth of the Witmen coins, with diademed head and trident on 
obverse and cross on reverse. ‘Then come very rare issues with the names of kings, of 
which Pada of Mercia is the most interesting—though he was not represented in 
Crondall. A few miscellaneous issues close the account. One small class, possibly 
to be assigned to York, was not in Crondall. 

The five admirable plates provide the quickest way to a knowledge of the coinage. 
When the eye has grown accustomed to their style and learned to distinguish its shades, 
the descriptions can be called in to make knowledge fuller and more sure. Some 
features impress themselves at once—the narrow range of themes, the limited competence 
of the artists: their will to find expression forcing its way through difficulties, and the 
wide difference to be noted among them. One is left with a very vivid impression of the 
qualities of art in Britain at the turn of the 6th and 7th centuries, which should be invalu- 
able to students of archaeology and art in general. 

Dr Sutherland rightly lays stress on the strict limitation of this coinage in places. 
It was certainly struck in London andin Kent. ‘The mint at York is uncertain, the mint 
at Winchester improbable. Extension of the coinage into Mercia (King Peada) comes 
comparatively late. ‘The dates will be from about A.D. 575 to 675 (p. 67). ‘The coinage 
will linger as a result of increasing contact with Gaul towards the end of the 6th century. 
It will end when it gives place to the silver coinage of sceatas. The absence of any 
Anglo-Saxon gold from the Sutton Hoo burial, с. A.D. 650 or later, is not surprising ; 
for that burial is well outside the common area of circulation. Against Dr Sutherland’s 
attributions both to time and place there seems to be little to be said. He has given us 
sound foundations. 

In the course of his work and in a final ‘ general summary and reconstruction ', 
: Dr Sutherland takes account of some of the main problems of the Dark Age and relates 
these to his own particular subject. He says, and says very well, the little that can as 
yet be said with certainly. After the Roman legions had left, there is a period of coinage 
of ‘ survival’, the last Roman issues continuing to circulate. Then comes a real Dark 
Age, marked, we believe, by many imitations of Roman bronze, but with no ordered 
coinage of its own. This darkness at last begins to break under Merovingian influence 
with the coming of the thrymsas. After about a century, they give way to the silver 
sceatas, which were themselves to yield within a century to the silver penny. We shall 
hope, in the sequel, to learn more of this barbarous coinage that preceded the thrymsas. 
No one who studies attentively the copying of Roman types and the close similarity of 
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sone of the heads to those found on barbarous bronze can have any serious doubt that 
such barbarous bronze was in common issue in the 6th century. But we have stil 
almost everything to learn about it. We hope, too, in time, to learn more of the ° survivel ’ 
hi tory of the late Roman silver coin, ‘ siliqua’. It has struck me of recent years that the 
Merovingian silver, the Saigas, are not nearly as well known to English students as they 
ought to be, and that they may have an important bearing on some of our problems. 

Personally I have had much instruction and much delight from Dr Sutherland’s 
bcok. It is admirably produced, the technique is well-nigh perfect, and the argument 
acvances clearly and certainly from point to point; its long-term success, based on its 
sc 14 merit, seems to be assured ; but it is to be hoped that readers will not deny it a 
skorter term success also, if not as a ‘ best-seller’, at least as a book in steady demard. 
Such works as this cost time and money, and support from the reader classes strengthens 
the writer's hands. 

The feeling with which the book leaves me is that Britain of A.D. 600 was beginning 
to-develop a new civilization, derivative from Rome and Gaul and yet with some impu.se 
of its own. That that civilization was not without form and value and that it may be 
stidied with some hope of success. Archaeologists, so far, reporting honestly, if perhaps 
а ittle too pessimistically, on the negative side—on what they do not find, have induced a 
bdief that the Dark Age in Britain was very dark indeed. Is it not fairer to say that it 
сал now be seen like a tunnel, with light at both ends and not too long to receive a lit-le 
light into most of its recesses ? And does not Dr Sutherland offer us, from his particu ar 
cc-ner of archaeology, something modest in extent, but quite clearly defined and qu-te 
rereshingly positive ? HAROLD MATTINGLEY. 


OPUSCULA ARCHAEOLOGICA VI: EDIDIT INSTITUTUM ARCHAEOLO- 
GICUM ROMANUM REGNI SUECIAE. (Swedish Archaeological Institute 
in Rome xv) Lund, 1950. 410, pp. 272, illustrated. Price то Swedish crowns. 


T B. Mitrorp. ‘New Inscriptions from Roman Cyprus’. 


These forty-nine inscriptions were copied in four visits (1936-9), some in the field, 
scne acquired by the Cyprus Museum since the Catalogue of 1899. They all belong to 
the Roman period after 57 B.c., and most of them to the Emperors from Tiberius to the 
А зѓоліпеѕ, when Cyprus was peaceful and prosperous. Most of them are in Greek, 
ard the editor prefixes a note on the principal styles of lettering, which succeed each 
oner with some overlap and confusion. 

They deal with many matters—dedications to deities and emperors, monuments to 
oficials and benefactors, completion of buildings and aqueducts, benefactions, mile- 
stones, tombstones—one of a centurion, another the pathetic epitaph of an infant. A 
ncvelty is the welcome-slab from a house-door. There are two mosaics from a sea-side 
beth-house at Mansura, one of them welcoming the © sea-lover’, the other, a retriever 
ard partridge, giving a new word for ‘ hunting ’. 

All are carefully photographed. They offer many small points of language, epigraphy, 
ard history. Swedish archaeologists have done so much for Cyprus, that their help in 
publishing this contribution is the more acceptable. 


MARTIN P. Nitsson. ‘Lampen und Kerzen im Kulte der Antike '. 


This is an industrious compilation of examples, from Minoan to Christian (pp. 
3C—111) and from Egypt, Gezer and Carthage to Thrace and Italy. The 'torch-light 
paocession ' survives from days before lamps: these are frequently found votive, and a 
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sanctuary such as Epidaurus had its lamp lighter (IG. 1v, 1? 742). Candles seem to 
originate in Italy where tallaw competed with oil. The symbolism of light is obvious, 
and its magical use various. A lamp-display drove off an enemy from Labranda; the 
first congratulatory ‘ illumination’ was in honour of the praetor, Marius Gratidianus, . 
who had stabilized the exchange! (Cic. de Off. ш. 80). But in Christianity arose ‘ vexed 
questions of forbidden lights ’ which are not yet extinct. 


А. R. A. van AKEN. ‘The Cortile in the Roman Imperial Insula Architecture, pp. 112~28. 


The houses of Roman Italy are derived from three types; the old Italian house, 
with more or less covered atrium and central tank (piscina) suited to a country of moderate 
rainfall, with roofs draining inward; the Greek court-yard-house with open portico, 
dependent on a well; and the later apartment-house of several stories, built round a 
cortile which served as a light well. There are also combinations of these, especially 
where the site or urban limitations compelled. 

There has been controversy as to the origin of the cortile. Carrington thought it 
was modified from the native atrium, and its balconies (as in a modern Italian or Spanish 
house) from corridors supported on columns (ANTIQUITY VII, 1933, 133 ff.) Harsh 
(M. A. A.R. xu, 1935, 12 ff.) thinks the Greek peristyle-house is the only possible source ; 
and Calza thinks the cortile has a specific character of its own: in particular it is never 
turned into a garden. Now, von Aken revives the influence of the peristyle, quoting the 
large houses at Ostia, where there 1s less cramping and deformation. He gives numerous 
illustrations, including Delian and North African houses, and discusses the influence of 
shops and offices on the plan of the ground floors. "The garden-peristyle 1s in fact built 
over, as in modern town-houses; while the atrium is enriched with columns from the 
peristyle-house. The garden did not influence the cortile, which is purely utilitarian. 
Later a central feature with recessed shrines, fountains, and marble decoration marks a 
new development altogether. 


WiLLY SCHWABACHER. ' Geldumlauf und Münzprágung in Syrien im 6 und 5 Jahrh. v 

Chr. ', pp. 139-49. 

Regular coinage does not occur in Syria till the City coins and Persian provincial 
coins of the 5-4 centuries B.C. But from the 6th century onwards hoards include 
several phases of anticipation ; lumps and ingots of silver, of irregular shape and weight ; 
then, mixed with them, Greek coins, perhaps at first only as bullion, but later (to judge 
from their types) tested for quality while in circulation. But at El Beida, Sir Leonard 
Woolley found a mass of Athenian and other coins partly melted down ; and this antici- 
pates the local imitation of the most popular Greek issues. Of these far the most 
frequent are the famous ' owls ' of Athens, which travelled as far as India ; less common 
are coins of cities near the Thracian silver-mines. As Greek currency became more 
acceptable, there were various counter-marks of approval, and eventually local issues 
with a bearded head of Melkarth replacing Athena. It is a curious and intricate bypath 
of the history of Greek coinage. 


ARNE FURUMARK. ‘ The Settlement at Ialvsus and Aegean History, c. 1550-1400 B.C. °, 
` pp. 150-271. _ 

From Ialysus in Rhodes came the first large collection of Aegean Bronze Age pottery, 
excavated 1868-71, acquired through John Ruskin by the British Museum, about the 
time of Schliemann’s excavation at Mycenae, and published by Furtwängler and Loeschke 
in 1886 (Mykenische Vasen, Berlin). But the digging had been tumultuary, and it was 
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not till about 1935 that an Italian, Giorgio Monaco, opened a small section of the settl2- 
ment near the sea at Trianda. This is now carefully interpreted by one of the ablest of 
the younger explorers of this period, and made the occasion of a general revision of finds 
anc events in the Later Bronze Age of the Aegean and Levant. 

At Talysus are three strata, the lowest wholly Minoan (Late Minoan LE 1550 B.C.) 
the second and third more and more permeated with mainland intrusions (Mycenaezn 
JI A, B, 1500-1410). The Cretan colony was therefore gradually superseded by a 
Mrcenaean. 

It is now possible to trace similar changes at Phylakopi in Melos (excavated in 1895-7 
ane published in 1904). And at Miletus the colonization of the Anatolian mzinland was 
Mrcenaean from the first. More complicated is the intercourse of Minoan Crete wich 
M-cenae itself and other mainland sites, as to which there has been much controversy; 
Fu-umark deprecates the extreme claims of some for Helladic mainland folk against 
Cr=tan enterprise. He regards the ‘ Shaft graves ' as a local development, and inclinss 
als» to а mainland origin for the ‘ Treasuries ’ (tholoi), the earliest of which may be about 
cortemporary with the latest ‘ Shaftgraves ° (Mycenaean І в), and free of aay political 
domination by Crete; though the rise of royal power was closely connected with the 
precess of Minoanization, and then with the rise of a new and definitely mainland culture 
(Мус. II А-П) with tholoi also at Vapheio, Kakovatos, and Thorikos, and rich chamber- 
torabs around Mycenae. 

On these archaeological conclusions, Furumark goes on to sketch in perspective the 
spread of Aegean influence in the Levant, distinguishing Minoan, Mycenaean, and local 
fabrics, and discussing the recent conclusions of Miss Helen Kantor (AJA. 51, 1947). 
Tere is Cretan pottery at Maroni and Tekke in Cyprus as early as LM П, and Mycenaean 
II 4 from Egypt, Lachish, Ras Shamra, and Enkomi in Cyprus. A fine vase rom Aniba 
in Nubia may be LM I A or B, but may be a Syrian imitation of Minoan. But it is only 
М-с. II A ware that becomes frequent, about 1450. 

With this is obviously connected the old question ‘ Who were the Keftiu who briag 
trikute on Egyptian tomb-paintings about 1500?’  Furumark infers from the associated 
names of peoples, that they came from the mainland north of Syria, perhaps from Cilicia ; 
bw his analysis of the style of the frescoes reveals a more and more conventional reperto-y 
of >ersonages and offerings, though the earliest, from Senmut's tomb, may have been a 
rez. embassy from overseas, with Minoan vessels. Most of the others are Syrian, 
thcugh more or less Minoanized. He disputes Wainwright's reliance on tke historical 
accuracy of the painters, while accepting many of his arguments. 

The consequent reconstruction of economic and political history may almost be 
anacipated. It is most carefully worked out and a valuable contribution. 


ER c J. HOLMBERG. ‘ Some Notes about the Ethnical Relations of Prehistor:c Greece’. 

рр. 129-38. 

Starting from Blegen’s ‘ Athens and the Early Age of Greece’ in Harvard Studies 
Nc. s, this careful paper distinguishes the principal archaeological elements in early 
Greece and the Aegean, and tries to assign them to diverse intruders. The writer accepts 
a primitive neolithic population, continuous with that of Anatolia, and in contect, perhads 
by.sea, with Cilicia or Syria; whence it may have drawn its first use of pot-oainting, in 
° Chaeronea ware". He admits great difficulties, but over-estimates that of distance, in 
view of the ease of coastwise navigation with an imbat daily breeze. He thinks the 
Tessalian ‘ carboniferous ware’ may be Danubian, and looks to the Ukraine and Bulgaria 
forthe boldly painted ware of Dimini. About Crete he is over-cautious, and ne seems to 
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overlook the incised ‘ Pelos ’-ware of the Cyclades, with its Libyan resemblances and 

wonderful sketches of seagoing ships with ensigns. All this he puts earlier than the 

arrival of Anatolian folk with spout-vases, copper, and (as Dr Holmberg suggests) the 

so-called * Anatolian’ terminations of place-names. He does not discuss the Minoan 

and Cycladic painted ornament, with its spirals and naturalism ; and he thinks the South 

_ Aegean got its copper from Cyprus, though the types of implement point rather to 
Anatolia, and there is a great gulf between Crete and Cyprus till much later. 

Finally, another East European invasion, illustrated by the Sixth town of Hissarlik 
is credited with the spread ої Indo-European speech in the Aegean, and the great devasta- 
tions of the Middle Bronze Age. Here the story rather fades out, for there is a good deal 
more to say about the local struggles of Aegean people, even before the end of the Bronze 
Age. JOHN L. Myres. 


A TENTATIVE STUDY OF THE PLEISTOCENE CLIMATIC CHANGES AND 

STONE AGE CULTURE SEQUENCE IN NORTH EAST ANGOLA. By 

L. S. B. Leakey. Museu do Dundo. (Lisbon, 1949). 

Previous reports from the energetic and astute diamond-fields geologist Mons. J: 
Janmart, from north-eastern Angola have made it very clear that this is a rich and 
important field of African prehistory. ‘The dating of diamantiferous gravels is of economic 
importance here as on the Vaal River. Certain gravels are devoid of diamonds; if 
these can be recognized by their tool or fossil content, considerable labour and expense 
can be saved. It must constantly be remembered that we are dealing with an area less 
than 8°S. of the Equator, an area in which to-day there is a mean annual rainfall of almost 
бо inches. It was therefore natural that Janmart should turn to a prehistorian from the 
tropical belt of Africa, and the present paper consists of a most happy collaboration 
between Dr and Mrs L. S. B. Leakey and Mons. Janmart. 

No more than a brief résumé of the sequence is necessary here, and the paper should 
be read carefully in relation to other recent publications from the Central African field. 
Following high-level pre-human gravels of an ancient Miocene river system, a series of 
six climatic episodes, each with fairly well associated tools, covers the Kafuan pebble- 
culture and the Chelles-Acheul developments. The eighth episode is clearly the most 
important, it is the Period of Kalahari Formation, possibly extremely dry even in the 
tropics. It starts with Proto-Sangoan tools, followed by a lower and a Middle phase. 
Six subsequent climatic episodes formed the post-Kalahari deposits, beginning with the 
Upper Sangoan tools, leading first to the Final Sangoan, then to the partly derived 
Lupemban culture and finally to advanced arrow-points, backed-blades, microliths and 
bored stones. Some of these last are probably to be associated with the polishing grooves 
for stone axes, the products of which have not yet been found. 

Cultural evidence for both the earlier phases on Man’s story and the later stages is 
here weak, but this is more than compensated by the abundant series of Sangoan and 
Lupemban tools found in relation to geological deposits. Here for the first time truly 
representative collections have been illustrated and described, and (it is sincerely to be 
hoped) the terminology fixed for some considerable time to come. These descriptions 
alone make the work an essential reference; a volume to stand beside Leakey’s own 
work on Kenya, and the more recent books by Neville. Jones and by J. Desmond Clark 
on the Rhodesias. All use the same geological approach to prehistory, and the basic 
‘Pattern of Prehistoric Africa’ is beginning to emerge. 

It is evident that the climatic symmetry of Africa (that which is global and unalter- 
able) must be considered to a far greater extent. Pluvial and interpluvial periods may 
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either have consisted of an expansion and contraction of the existing pattern—an absolu:e 
difference—or of an increase or decrease of the swing of climatic belts—a distributional 
difference. It is here made clear that at 895. even in the ‘ very dry ' phase of the deposi- 
tion of Kalahari Sands, the rainfall was still relatively high and streams ran with a flow 
sufficient to clear the beds of local streams while locally man appears to have survived 
and been fairly happy.  Laterites, needing a mean annual rainfall of 40 mches, low 
cloud-cover and high evaporation for part of the year, were able to form. 

In terms of the rest of Africa, the western equatorial region must necessarily have 
always had a high rainfall. Eastern equatorial Africa must conversely Lave had a 
relatively low rainfall. We must therefore in future consider only two appropriate climatic 
regions within the African tropics. The western region of high rainfall has consistently 
yielded the advancing Sangoan adze culture, presumably a wood-working developmen: ; 
while the dryer region to the east has just as consistently yielded point- -burin-blade 
cultures, a typical hunting complex. At different times Leakey has shown how each of 
these divergent evolutions has its roots in the African Chelles-Acheul series, each may 
thus be a regional adaptation of the older unspecialised cultures through the azcentuation 
of bifaced and unifaced elements. | 

'The publication under review carries the unavoidable implications that the Victoria 
Nyanza Basin falls naturally into the region of higher rainfall, that Olduvzi is a mcst 
crucial site and that everything east of that gorge and the Mau Hills belongs to the dryer 
region of the east. The falling off of the Sangoan complex as we pass southward out of 
the tropical belt has been clearly shown by J. Desmond Clark. Неге a series of variar.ts 
arise in direct relationship to decreasing rainfall, finally petering out іп Neville Jones’ 
Bembesi Variant in Southern Rhodesia. The general introduction of the blade and 
point forms with the Lupemban, as the major pluvials disappear, is evident within the 
tropical belt. 

Great advances have been made in Central Africa in the past two years. We must 
expect a period of digestion and contemplation before the immense progress can be 
assimilated, either in Africa or in Europe; but it is most devoutly to be hoped that no 
further experiments in the basic terminology of Africa (either climatic or cultural) will 
be attempted until the way is clearer. Leakev has firmly taken the terminology of the 
Sangoan in hand; but unhappily he has added a new climatic term (Kanjeran) for the 
Upper Kamasian Pluvial, a term hardly justifiable either here or elsewher2 on purely 
climatic grounds, though it conveniently limits the Middle Pleistocene. 

A. J. H. Goopw:n. 


FRANCISCAN AWATOVI. THE EXCAVATION .AND CONJECTURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION OF A 17TH CENTURY SPANISH MISSION 
ESTABLISHMENT AT A HOPI INDIAN TOWN IN NORTH-EASTEEN 
ARIZONA. Ву Ross ( GORDON MONTGOMERY, WATSON SMITH AND JOHN Oris 
Brew. Peabody Museum Papers, vol. XXXVI, Cambridge, Mass., 1949, XXIV+-761 
pages, with plates, plans and drawings. Price $5.85 (paper), $8.35 (clota). 

This report immediately calls -to mind Kenneth E. Kidd's report on The 
Excavation of Ste Marie I which was reviewed in the September (1950) number of 
ANTIQUITY. Both are concerned with abandoned 17th century mission sites in America, 
and both demonstrate with welcome emphasis the potential archaeological zontribut.on 
to modern history. ‘The Spanish Franciscan site at Awatovi in Arizona is more spectac- 
ular than the French Jesuit site at Ste Marie I in Ontario, and the Peabody expedition, 
under tbe able direction of John Otis Brew, was more lavish in conception and execut on 
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than Kenneth E. Kidd’s expedition. The present report, therefore, is more ambitious 
in scale and scope. But as a record of an archaeological operation and as a model of 
publication it is not supericr to its modest Canadian counterpart. Indeed it is perhaps 
too lavish of printer's ink. It is almost wastefully reminiscent and leisurely in its style— 
at least to eyes in hurried and austere Europe. ‘The text could be cutconsiderably with 
gains in lucidity and without loss of vital information. And more and better plans and 
sections would have been an advantage. 

There is a long chapter, the longest in the report, in which a scholarly architect 
attempts ‘a conjectural reconstruction of the life of 17th century Spanish Awatovi as 
well as of its buildings’. This is assuredly a most interesting and valuable section, and : 
it is defended as ‘a new technique which modern research is providing’. But it is 
unwise to hasten the development of a new technique or to submit it to strain in its 
infancy, and it would have been better, perhaps, to have published this section separately. 
Despite valiant attempts at co-ordination it still sits awkwardly in an archaeological 
, report, . It is brilliant in itself and it is significant as a pointer to the future, but as part 
of ‘a new technique ' it is not quite ready for display to the world of scholarship. 

F. T. WAINWRIGHT. 


TRELLEBORG. Af Pou, Noriunp. Nordiske Fortidsminder, Kobenhavn, 1948. 

296 pages plus illustrations. No price. 

If Danish archaeologists had given the. world nothing but this single large volume 
their reputation would be deservedly high. Trelleborg is beautifully produced and 
lavishly illustrated, and the material within its (paper) covers is worthy of its setting. It 
is the report on excavations carried out between 1934 and 1942 by Dr Poul Nerlund at 
Trelleborg in West Zealand, the fulfilment, we understand, of a youthful ambition. 

"The circular fortress or ringborg at Trelleborg i is now revealed as the headquarters 
of a warrior community, a kind of army training centre, planned and constructed with a 
precision which leads the author to look for Roman influence. Dr Nerlund describes it 
as a ‘ sjællandsk Jomsborg ’, an apt description, for his work has proved that such places 
as Jómsborg did exist, places ‘ where young men were trained under discipline and stern 
regulations for the practice of war and for rigorous voyages over the seas’. Similar 
'. Sites are known, and in 1945 excavation was begun at Aggersborg, another and perhaps 
larger fortress of the Trelleborg class. 

Undoubtedly this report is of first-rate importance to all students of the Viking 
period. Its interest for English students is increased by the fact that Trelleborg may have 
been one of the centres from which King Swein Forkbeard launched his attacks on 
England. Danish fortresses, especially of an earlier age, are known from historical 
sources to have existed in England, but none have been identified on the ground. Dr 
Nerlund's work will be indispensable to those scholars who are searching for Danish 
fortresses in England, and he offers clues which should be followed up. 

The credit for this masterly excavation belongs to Dr Nerlund. But he has 
gathered together a team of specialists, and they have written sections of the report 
, dealing with such topics as the geological features of the site, pre- Viking settlements, 
etc. Dr Gunnar Knudsen, the Danish place-name scholar, has written twenty-five 
pages on ‘The Name Trelleborg’. This is an indication of a scale of publication 
lavish beyond the dreams of British scholars. 

It is impossible to do justice to this work within the limits of a short review. 
Adequate treatment would require a whole number of ANTIQUITY; that would perhaps 
give some idea of its importance for Trelleborg is in its own way as шша for Dark 
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Are studies as Sutton Hoo. One day we shall find an English ‘ Trelleborg’. Мау we 
also find an excavator of Dr Nerlund's calibre and the funds to produce a report that will 
bear comparison with his own impressive volume. Е. Т. WAINWRIGET. 


TROY : GENERAL INTRODUCTION ; THE FIRST AND SECOND SETTLE- 
MENTS, by CARL W. BLEGEN, ]он L. Caskey, Marion Rawson, JEROME 
SPERLING. Two parts, XXVII-+396 pp., text, 471 figures. Princetown Univers:ty 
Press (London, Geoffrey Cumberlege). 1950. 235s. 

Troy was the first tell to be excavated stratigraphically anywhere in the word. 
However grave his technical shortcomings, Schliemann deserves full credit for recognizing 
in 1871 that he was digging a mound formed by the ruins of seven superimposed sett e- 
ments. Subsequent excavations and Dérpfeld’s assistance of course increased the 
number of * Troys’ to nine and modified Schliemann’s conclusions on many points, Fut 
the skeleton of the culture-sequence and the richest items of its content remain Schl e- 
monn's. In the sequel, close analogies to Trojan bronze ornaments, stone battle-axes 
апі bossed bone plaques in Central Europe and the Western Mediterranean showed 
Т: oy to be a key site for the prehistoric chronology of our continent, while its sequence of 
stzatified relics should have provided a standard of comparison for the ° рге-Мусепаеал ' 
cuitures that began to turn up in the Aegean from 1894 on. Instead the Minoan aad 
H:lladic series, dated by Egyptian contacts, came themselves to form a chronological 
freme into which the sequence of ‘ Troy’ should be fitted. Unfortunately, while 
H-lladic sherds could be recognized at the site, their stratigraphical context proved to be 
indeterminable, and the exact position of the objects most significant for European 
ckronology was found to be questionable too. It was in the hope of resolving these 
arr:biguities, and also of obtaining further data on the oldest culture of the ste, that the 
Uaiversity of Cincinnati Expedition began the re-excavation of Troy in 1932. Werk 
wzs continued every year till 1938, and short reports on each season's work appeared 
araually in 4.7.4. so that the main certain results of the excavation are already known. 

But the definitive publication, embodying the results of an exhaustive analysis of 
th= gigantic masses of pottery and other relics and presenting the evideace for the 
excavators’ conclusions, has only begun to appear in 1950. ‘The present volume is to be 
fo lowed by three more dealing respectively with Settlements цІ-Ү, ҮІ, and vir-1x aad 
ап index volume together with a series of supplementary monographs; the latter will 
іп Гаде the report on Kum Tepe which is anxiously awaited since the site seems to be 
materially older than Troy І. But since the end of the excavations Dr Claude Schaeffer 
hes exposed further contradictions in the reports of Schliemann and Dérpfeld aad 
suzgested drastic solutions. His arguments have not been considered in Vol. 1, but will 
probably have to be faced in Vol. п. 

The General Introduction, pp. 1-30, besides historical data gives the gene-al 
clessification for metal pins, idols, bone implements and whorls to be follcwed in the 
se quel and illustrates the ceramic types, common to all phases of the Early Bronze Age, 
T-oy I-V. Thereafter the account of each period of settlement begins with a gene-al 
su-vey of the architecture, distinctive types of pottery and other relics and foreizn 
reations and explaining the subdivision of each period into subperiods or phases; three 
m.in phases are distinguished in Troy r, seven in Troy п. Then detailed reports of the 
excavations in each of the several areas examined are given consecutively for every sub- 
релод. All individual objects are described and discussed in the excavetion report 
devoted to the area and sub-period in which they were found. An exhaustive index 
of 54 columns, together with an ‘ Index of References in Part 1 to Illustrations’ at the 
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beginning of Part 11, should enable the reader with a little ingenuity to locate the descrip- 
tion of any particular object, technique or structure. 

Schliemann had happily left a relatively large area of Troy I intact so the present 
volume can give a comparatively full account of the culture represented therein. In 
one area no less than ten architectural horizons and a superincumbent layer of debris (1 k) 
marking the destruction of Troy 1 could be distinguished ; but to provide a general scheme 
the ten layers are distributed between three subperiods—Early, Middle and Late. The 
first town wall, of stone, was built in the Middle phase to which presumably belongs also 
the celebrated sculptured stele. Its resemblances to carvings ‘found in a Neolithic 
context in caves (sic /) in the Marne region and in southern France' are justly described 
as 'rather close to be merely fortuitous '.. It was found set on its side and obviously 
reused, together with two slabs bearing ‘ cupmarks ', to fence off a space at the foot of 
the rampart. Already in Middle and also in Late 1'a few foreign vases were imported. 
The Helladic sherds include not only urfirnis but also three fragments of patterned ware. 
In Mainland Greece the latter comes late in the Helladic sequence, but it may be earlier 
on the islands. 

To the same subperiods are assigned ‘bowls’ (A 32) and j jugs (B 2) with ° elbow 
handles ’ (indexed * Pottery ; structural details ; handles; elbow’). Judging by rather 
inadequate pictures, these seem to represent a curious type known on the one hand in 
the ‘ Chalcolithic ' of Mersin in Cilicia and on the other in Central Europe from the 
Baden phase on. Finally a broken clay mould for a dagger with a stout midrib proves 
advanced metallurgy for Middle 1 and extends the range of the type in the Aegean. 

Less was left of Troy 11 and the expedition had to rely on observations on seven 
distinct and small sections. ‘The combination of these yields a distinctly lumpy citadel, 
different at once from Dórpfeld's ‘ Troy 1’ and from Schaeffer's Troy п plus ш. To 
Dórpfeld's three phases, a, b, and c, there are added four more, d, e, f, and g, completely 
preserved only in an ‘island,’ some 12 m. square, left standing on the top of the па 
rampart terrace just 8 m. south of the great Megaron. At its base on the top of the 
great rampart and northwards to the Megaron the ground level of Troy па lay 304.50 m. 
above tide mark, but further north in two sections this level was found, resting on 1k 
debris, at 27.20-and 26.50. In both these sections and two others burnt material on the 
II a, or under the r: b, floors might be taken to indicate a violent end to Troy її a (pp. 247, 
251, 252, 255). 

Prof. Blegen and his collaborators agree with Dörpfeld in attributing to ис the 
great Megaron with the Propylon' and courtyard wall as well as Megaron 11 f and house 
п R, and they discovered an extension of the courtyard wall, indeed a colonnade, under 
the ‘island’. House rR and another building may have been destroyed by fire. 

In subperiod 11d the major buildings remained standing, but the courtyard was 
enlarged, utilizing some of the space made available by the final extension of the ramparts 
in п с. "Traces of fire were observed in two sections. Then in phase rtr f, the ‘island’ 
area was occupied by houses grouped along a lane to make room for which the courtyard 
wall must have been demolished. Finally in subperiod 11 g these houses with floors at 
-about 31.50 extended at least to the edge of the island and to within 4 m. of the Propylon. 
The excavators believe that the Megaron at least was still standing—it must have been 
seriously cramped—but on the strength of the style of masonry assign to п g ° the House 
of the City King’ where Schliemann found several Treasures. That the Treasures did 
belong to Troy її g seems to have been established by the discovery of two small hoards 
comprising typical beads and ornaments in houses of that subperiod. The name 
* Burnt City ' could be justified by layers of burnt debris on rrt g floors in three of the four | 
areas where the subperiod survived. 
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But plainly this ‘Troy пр’ is not Dórpfeld's ‘ Troy п с’, several conspicuous 
landmarks in which had been replaced by the houses which had encroached on, even if 
they had not actually invaded, the precincts of the Megaron and the Ргору оп. It is 
in “act something substantially later than the old Troy п. Yet it is not Schaeffer's 
Tray тп. That succeeded the Burnt City but comprised, besides the Megaron (tke 
om.ssion of the Propylon from his plan may be an oversight) and the Treasures, a huge 
brisk rampart, ‘le plus formidable de Troie’. This has been encountered in no secticn 
here described but the length described by Dörpfeld i is assigned to 11d; on Schaeffer's 
plan it would have run right through ‘the House of the City King’ and therefore be later 
than Troy п g. 

Of course the archaeologists of the Cincinnati Expedition have defined their sut- 
periods as much by ceramic as by architectural evidence. But they have to admit that 
they did not recover much well certified material, at least for phases па to II d; for tke 
int-ct island yielded practically nothing anterior to пе. Fundamentally the pottery 
of "Troy п carries on the traditions of 1, but some new techniques and shapes emerge and 
old. shapes, like the elbow-handled jugs, went out of fashion. An event of sociological 
anc demographic, as well as technical, importance should be the ' introduczion of tke 
potters’ wheel ' which means the establishment of professional potters producing en masze 
fora local market. But in the book no prominence is given to the event which on tke 
strength of a sherd found under a dated wall in the island is assigned to subperiod 11 b 
(p.255); wheel made ware was in any case plentiful by пс: А new form, once taken as 
disainctive of ' Troy I1’, is the misnamed ‘ бетое` appicvmedroy °. 'The recent excavatiors 
hase shown that it was also manufactured in abundance in Troy ш and 1v and occasionally 
in 7. Fragments from two reliable rr c layers, under the island and below ‘ the House 
of he City King’ respectively, should resolve Schaeffer’s doubts as to its currency in 
Trey п; numerous specimens were recovered from the more prolific later layers of п. 
Face urns are represented first in 11 g, but one face lid is reported from phase 11 d. 

How far then do the excavations published here elucidate the problems they were 
uncertaken to answer? ‘The stratigraphically established Trojan sequence aas in fact 
been correlated in a general way with the Early Helladic. But the precise correlatiors 
are as has already been hinted, a little ambiguous, and in any case Helladic chronology 
is 1 self too uncertain to provide absolute dates for the periods here discussed. On tke 
cortrary, the deep deposits and many building phases containing Early Helladic impor:s 
at Troy do.afford presumptive arguments for a high chronology for the whole Aegean 
Eamy Bronze Age. ‘Types of battle axe and metal weapon invoked for comparison with 
cis-Balkan specimens have been pushed back into Troy 1 without thereby defining amy 
beter their significance for European prehistory. Тһе position of the Treasures m 
.subperiod п р of the local sequence has been settled without thereby defining more 
precisely their age within the urd millennium. From the same horizon the excavators 
recovered a bossed bone plaque, but, to judge by the photograph (which may be mis- 
leading), it differs so seriously from Schliemann's specimens that one hesitates to accept 
it as dating the latter and their Sicilian and Maltese analogues. The answer to Schaeffer s 
questions must await volume п. ' 

We must be grateful to Prof. Blegen and his colleagues for presenting so fully and 
wita such a wealth of illustration the evidence on which their conclusions are based. But 
jus- because this is the first volume of a series, it may be useful to mention som» improve- 
meats which seem desirable. The authors are aware that stone implements are poter- 
пау significant, but seem unaware of what has been written about their mznufacture, 
ther use and their classification in Danish, English, French and German. "Thus fcr 
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‘celts’ they use the rather old-fashioned classification adopted by Tsountas in 1908 
without even giving, as he did, longitudinal sections. Flint and obsidian implements 
are illustrated only by photographs which are useless, though of course drawings, if 
executed by a draughtsman not initiated into the universally approved conventions, would 
be positively misleading. In any case ‘a pointed implement’ of flint in which ‘ two small 
holes appear in break at blunt end probably for attachment of handle or shaft ' sounds so 
unusual as to deserve a good drawing. Excavators in the Near East are usually careful to 
give the size of bricks encountered. Here this is done only once and no attention is given 
to the question as to whether the bricks were formed in a mould or by hand. 


V. G. CHILDE. 


UAXACTUN GUATEMALA: EXCAVATIONS OF 1931-1937. Ву A. LEDYARD 
SMITH. 93 pages + frontispiece and 143 Plates, maps and diagrams. Carnegie 
Institution of Washington ; publication no. 588. Washington, D.C. 1950. $9.00. 


Uaxactun, in the heart of the densely forested Peten District of Guatemala, is near 
the centre of the Maya area, and like so many Maya cities consists of numerous compli- 
cated clusters of courts, temples and pyramids. ‘Though considerably smaller than the 
neighbouring city of Tikal (which has never been properly excavated), it must have been 
a site of great importance throughout the so-called Old Empire, or Classic period. 

The earliest known dated Maya Monument was found here, and other inscriptions 
show that it was occupied continuously from about A.D. 430 to about A.D. 970. Excavations 
carried out by the Carnegie Institution from 1926 to 1931 in the complex known as 
Group E, and described by O. G. Ricketson showed that the ' city ' had been occupied 
long before the earliest dated stelae, and that even then the Maya built pyramids. 

The later excavations, described in this work, were chiefly concerned with two com- 
plexes known as A-v and B, although the whole site was completely remapped by E. M. 
Shook, and many minor excavations were undertaken. The growth of structure А-У 
could be traced from three simple temples on a low raised platform in the pre-classic 
phase through successive rebuildings until it was abandoned at the end of the so-called 
Old Empire. At this time it boasted four courts and numerous palace-like buildings 
which completely engulfed the three original buildings. It was thus possible to establish 
a complete sequence of architectural styles of some seven hundred and fifty odd years 
together with associated masonty construction and pottery types. 

In Group B was a most interesting wall-painting, below which was a painted inscrip- 
tion showing part of a ritual kalendar, described by Eric Thompson, in a technical note, 
as being different in form from those 1n the codices, and dating from a time before the 
written glyph shapes had been properly formulated. 

Unfortunately the preparation of this report was delayed by the war, and it was 
decided to publish reports on the pottery and other artifacts separately. 

This volume is thus largely restricted to the architectural features and detailed 
accounts of stratification and burials, with comparatively little discussion of the smaller 
artifacts. Therefore the reader must refer to The Artefacts of Uaxactun, by A. V. 
Kidder, for a critical study of the non-pottery material and the evidence of far-reaching 
trade which they provide, and to a forthcoming report on the pottery by R. E. Smith. 
When this is completed all the results of what 1s possibly the most important excavation 
ever undertaken in the Maya area will be available. Even by itself this work is of great 
value and interest. ‘The introduction by A. V. Kidder, is as we would expect a scholarly 
summary of Maya history in relation to Uaxactun, and a series of drawings by Miss 
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Tatiana Proskoriakoff show graphically, as no diagram or written word could, the 
principal phases of the growth of Group А-У. | 
Mr Smith who was in charge of the excavations must be congratulated on his results 
and on the report which is characterized by the thoroughness which is typical of the work 
of the Carnegie Institution. ADRIAN DIGBY. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL МАР OF THE HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF THE. 
JORDAN: Scale 1: 250,000: compiled and drawn by the Department of Lands 
and Surveys of the Jordan, from information supplied by the Department о? 
Antiquities, 1949: printed by the Ordnance Survey, 1950, and sold by EDWARD 
STANFORD LTD., 12-14 Longacre, London, W.C.2: three sheets, Amman, Karak, 
Ma’an. Price not stated, but ascertained to be 3 shillings for each sheet. 


Archaeological and historical maps are of two kinds—those which mark tae sites o? 
ancient remains of all periods on a single sheet, and those which adopt the principle oz 
‘one map, one period’. Maps of the first kind, to which those under review here belong, 
are useful as index-maps for many purposes. They serve the practical needs of the 
archaeological administrator and field-worker, and they will be found very useful by all 
students of the history and archaeology of the country. But they should be regarded az 
achieving a limited objective, the ultimate objective being a series of period-rraps of the 
second kind, not necessarily on the same scale. These three maps are of the greates: 
value because they show for the first time, accurately, and on a reasonably large scale. 
the position and distribution of a great number of ancient sites, most of which have 
never before appeared on anything that could be called a map at all. Those responsible 
are to be congratulated on the successful achievement of a limited objective. 

The physical basis is a good conventional system of contours and layer zolouring 
with certain special symbols demanded by such natural peculiarities as mud-flats, lave 
and wadi-spreads. Ancient remains are rightly classified chronologically and indicatec 
by symbols. The first of nine such periods is called ‘ prehistoric’ and the symbol (уыс. 
looks like an egg) is no doubt a hand-axe. The range covered is given as c. 12,000-4000 
B.C., which is perhaps the best that can be done in the present state of knowledge. The 
' Chalcolithic Period (c. 4000-3000 В.С.) is indicated by a dolmen, the Bronze Age (c. 3000- 
1200 B.C.) by a globular pot, Roman remains by fasces and Arab by a crescent. Ar. 
inset occupying a blank area calls attention to ‘ sites of special interest’. This is quite z 
good idea, but there is room for some improvement in details, and a bad slip of a century 
in the date of Qasr 'Amr (about A.D. 714 not A.D. 614), and the description might be 
amplified by a mention of the bath-buildings on which the frescoes are drawn. The 
description of the port at the head of the Gulf of Akaba as ‘ Etzion Geber, Solomon’s 
famous fort, also a large copper smelting center’ also appears to have some curious 
spellings, and * fort’ must surely be an error for ' port’? 

The maps are published as flat paper sheets. No doubt that is concession to the needs 
of today, but it entails inconveniences of handling and storage. The proper format for 
all such maps is that adopted for its period maps by the Ordnance Survey—folded in г 
cover, with an accompanying explanatory text. Such a text is necessary to amplify the 
short descriptions which for reasons of space must leave much unsaid ; we should like, for 
instance, to be told more about the evidence for ‘uncertain’ Roman roads; is it the 
existence, the age or the exact course which is uncertain ? We are also uneasy zbout that 
chalcolithic dolmen-symbol, and about the use of that word ‘ dolmen ' which has caused 
so much trouble in the past. The megalithic burial-chambers of Jordan are often 
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associated with nuraghi-like buildings that are presumably much later than 3000 в.с. 
and sufficiently distinctive to deserve a special symbol. 
О But all these are minor points not seriously affecting the utility of the maps and easily 
` capable of amendment (if necessary) on a second edition. One must remember that the 
information herein embodied is the work, not of a large number of people spread out over 
a long perrod and subjected to constant tests by other workers (as in the older lands of 
Europe), but of a very few people for a very few decades. All the more honour to them 
for having done so much. 0.G.5.C. 


SOME APPLICATIONS OF STATISTICS TO ARCHAEOLOGY. By Oxtver Н. 
Myers. Government Press, Cairo, for the Service des Antiquités de P Egypte, 1950. 
Paper covers, V14-37 ÉP. with 19 figures. 14411 inches. Price Р.Т. 120 (about 
25 shillings). 

Mr Myers is rightly convinced that ‘ if statistics be fully applied to archaeology it 
will be possible not only to draw new knowledge from the clues we now possess, but to 
obtain information from sources which have never been considered as evidence’. The 
volume under review contains four essays, the fruit of much labour, dealing with the 
application of statistical methods of correlation to data collected during excavations in 
Egypt, Aden and the Sudan over a number of years—data collected in the main without 
any knowledge of what would be required. ‘They are demonstrations of the use of the 
statistical tool rather than records of its successful application to the solution of specific 
archaeological problems insoluble by other methods. 

The most valuable of these essays is the longest and last, and is concerned with the 
statistical examination of surface sites on which potsherds and other objects of widely 
differing periods may be found together at the same level. It is here shown how, by 
calculation allied with graphs of various kinds, purely surface sites can be fixed, 
chronologically or at least culturally, with the same certainty as stratified sites. As Mr 
Myers himself points out, the greatest possibility for the application of this technique 
would seem to be in the north African desert. 

The other essays deal with the relationship of stone implements and pottery in a 
stratified site ; the sizes of sherds from desert sites; and the hardness of ancient pottery. 
In the course of this last the author makes the interesting observation that wares 
increase in hardness after exposure for long periods on the desert surface, and ' it seems 
possible that this hardening may be brought about by a deposition of silica similar to that 
from corn stalks on flint sickles '. 

The book is severely technical in character and assumes in the reader a knowledge 
of statistical terminology or a willingness to acquire it from text-books. Mr Myers does 
not underrate the extra burden thrown on the field worker in collecting data suitable 
for statistical analysis, nor does he suggest that statistical methods can be indiscriminately 
applied to all excavations. Enthusiasm does not distort his judgment. The archae- 
ologist starting a new excavation is advised to consult a statistician at an early stage of the 
work to find out whether or not statistical methods can profitably be used. If the answer 
is encouraging the necessary technique can easily be learnt. 

It is probably not Mr Myers’ fault but his misfortune that so little has been done by 
the Egyptian Government Press to attract the reader who may be interested in a subject 
likely to become of increasing importance. No indication is given in the book as to 
how and where it can be obtained in these days of currency and other restrictions, and the 
` price (not printed) seems high for a not very lengthy publication with no binding case. 
And was it really necessary to adopt so large and awkward a format i ? F. ADDISON. 
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Editorial Notes" 


AHE Stone of Scone is a rectangular slab of sandstone, probably derived from 
‘rocks near Scone (Perthshire) of Devonian age—which is about 300 million years. 
— For the last infinitesimal portion of its existence the Stone has been used as a seat 
on which kings have been crowned. Last Christmas it was clandestinely removed from 
the Coronation Chair in Westminster Abbey, and at the time of writing it had not been 
recovered, in spite of strenuous and prolonged enquiries by the police. The purpose 
of _ts removal was political propaganda on behalf of the Scottish Nationalist movement. 
TLis act was greeted with shrieks of horror in the Press, though one writer to the Times 
theught it rather a lark. How should a civilized person react ? 


T X 


The Stone itself, though artificially squared, has no interest apart from ics historical 
associations, But these cannot be denied unless we are prepared also to disregard all 
ob ects and sites thus endowed, and this we are not prepared to do. Such associations 
haze a sentimental value which it would be idle to deny ; they belong to tbe realms of 
farcy and emotion, not to those of aesthetic or intellectual appreciation, but then so do 
we ourselves in part. The most hard-bitten archaeologist or historian coulc hardly see 
th- Pass of Thermopylae without a thrill, even though he might retain but the haziest 
memory of the tactics of Marathon. The Alfred Jewel derives much of :ts effective 
in-erest (and value) from its association with King Alfred, who ‘ had it wrought’ as the 
in:cription tells us. Similar emotions may be stirred by the sight of a Roman road or 
well, a linear earthwork or by the intact abandoned fields of the prehistoric Britons. 
Such sentimental associations are akin to the mana which primitive peoples regard as“ 
inüerent in certain inanimate objects. Indeed our own feelings when confronted with 
such sites and objects are surely like those felt by the Australian aborigines about their 
апсезїга] sites, except that our ancestors were historical. Mana is a kind of objectified 
seatiment possessed in greater or less degree by certain things. Looked at thus the 
Stone of Scone is saturated with mana. Other things that the archaeologist has dealings 
Hie may attract him primarily on intellectual grounds, but few probably are quite free 

rem mana, | 


* These Notes were written in March, before the Stone was recovered, They have been 
lef unaltered. 
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We must then have some sympathy with the outraged feelings of those who have 
cried out about the removal of the Stone from Westminster Abbey. We consider, - 
however, that the outcry reveals a somewhat primitive state of mind. For no such 
outcry has been aroused by many of the innumerable acts of vandalism perpetrated 
during recent years, and still being perpetrated. These acts have destroyed for ever. 
monuments of British history and prehistory whose mana-content may have been 
relatively low but whose intellectual content was high. A truly civilized people would 
be able to appreciate the latter, and to set as high a value upon these other monuments · 
en masse as upon one whose sole claim lay in what we have called its mana-content.:. As 
examples of such recent vandalism may be cited the obliteration by ploughing of the 
interior of Hod Hill camp (Dorset) and the desecration of its ramparts by barbed wire ; . 
the bull-dozing of the Bronze Age barrows in Farway Hill (Devon); the levelling of two 
of the finest groups of prehistoric fields in Hampshire (Great Litchfield Down and Chil- 
comb Down) and of the hill-fort of Oliver’s Battery near Alresford. If it is a question . 
of sacrilege what are we to think of the threatened destruction by the ecclesiastical 
authorities themselves of the historic church of St. Peter's, Winchester ? These are 
merely.a few examples within our own personal knowledge ; how many others are there ? 


wx ` 


| There is of course a distinction to be made between objects or sites which have 
association-interest only (such as battlefields) and those which embody human achieve- 
ment and labour—between, for instance, the Stone of Scone and the Pyramids. 
Association-interest is a term applied to books that belonged to famous people; such 
have thereby acquired an added value which is expressed in terms of money. But 
most people buy books to read, not to absorb the mana exuded by their associations ; 
only a collector would buy a Bradshaw because it belonged to Mr Gladstone, If, 
however, the book is one that the buyer really wants to read, then it seems there is a 
legitimately enhanced pleasure in possessing, say, the author’s own copy or one with a 
‚ famous name written on the title-page. But the book is bought primarily for its contents ; 
it is valued because it embodies human achievement in the realm of art or knowledge. 


eft est 


In order to make the comparison clear let us take an imaginary example. Let us 
suppose that there existed a copy-of Bradshaw that had a very high associatiori-interest, 
having belonged to a number of famous persons in succession, and that on the other hand 
the works of a dozen or more great writers existed in manuscript only. Suppose the 
Bradshaw were stolen and the manuscripts deliberately pulped ; which would represent 
the greater loss ? Yet the comparison between this imaginary example and what has just 
happened does not seem false or unduly strained. Bradshaw corresponds to the Stone 
of Scone, and the manuscripts to the sites and buildings which have been deliberately 
obliterated or destroyed. We have already given instances of the obliteration of prehis- 
toric sites. Unfortunately there are others. In London alone there have been destroyed 
since 1918 the following buildings of architectural distinction :—Regent St. and the 
Quadrant (John Nash, 1820) ; Adelphi Terrace and 31 Soho Square (the Adam brothers, 
late 18th cent.); Waterloo Bridge (John Rennie, 1817); Clifford’s Inn (14th cent.) ; 
Dorchester House (L. Vulliamy, 1851); Devonshire House (Wm. Kent, 18th cent.) ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ house in Leicester Square (late 17th cent.). There has also been 
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mntilation of such fine examples of architectural planning as Berkeley, St. James’s, 
Queen and Torrington Squares. This mutilation still continues in spite cf protests ; 
Carlton House Terrace is now threatened by the bureaucracy. 


«S «SN 


The Scone affair seems to reveal a lack of any sense of proportion in the respective 
va-ues of historic and architectural monuments. For we are at this very time witnessing 
th: greatest and most relentless destruction of such that has ever taken place. All are 
irreplaceable and their loss impoverishes British culture. And it should be remembered 
after all that the Stone of Scone is probably quite safe and will eventually come to light 
again. But the architectural destruction and the insidious attacks on a seri2s of lesser 
historic and prehistoric monuments, though intermittent, go on unceasingly ; the latter, 
like coast-erosion, acts spasmodically and is hard to observe but infinitely destructive. 
W= fear it must be said that a people has the historical monuments it deserves and can 
aporeciate. If the will to preserve them were present and generally diffused amongst 
th: population, they surely would not be allowed to perish. The fact that they do is 
damning evidence of a widespread philistinism that can destroy only and cannot replace. 
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Place-names: a review 
by the EDITOR 


I. ‘THE PLACE-NAMES OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. By Helge Kókeritz. Uppsala, 1940. 

2. A CONTRIBUTION TO A DICTIONARY OF OLD ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES. By Rune Forsberg. 
Uppsala, 1950. 

3. TBE PLACE-NAMES OF CUMBERLAND, parts 1 and 2 only: English Place-name Society (Cambridge 
University Press), 1955. 18s each. 


HOROWHENUA : its Maori place-names and their topographic and historical background. By 
G. Leslie Adkin. 


OME years ago the present writer had occasion, at a social gathering, to mention 

the subject of place-name study, one of the foremost exponents of which happened 

to be one of the party. His remark was met with a blank stare, followed by the 
question ° What is place-name study’? Such illiteracy has deep roots in the English 
cultural tradition which owes more to the dilettante than to the professor. The under- 
standing of place-names demands some knowledge of the early languages spoken in this 
country (Celtic, and Anglo-Saxon—or, as it is now called, old English); and that is 
acquired in universities rather than in country houses and parsonages. But it also 
demands a familiarity with topography such as can best be acquired by a native who is 
permanently resident and knows the lie of the land at first hand. The best results are 
obtained from a combination of both, of book-learning enlivened by field-work. 

The prime object of place-name study is to discover the origin and meaning of exist- 
ing place-names, and, as a secondary objective, to draw inferences from them that will 
throw light on the early history and social organisation of the region studied. Except in 
the southwest, where Celtic names are most numerous, and in the north, where there is a 
strong mixture of Scandinavian forms, most English place-names originated with the 
Anglo-Saxon colonisers of the 5th end 6th centuries. It follows that one of the chief 
sources of knowledge is the fine series of land-boundaries attached to charters of the 
pre-Conquest period. These are mostly in Anglo-Saxon, but the vocabulary is limited 
and the common form easily mastered. The unit is usually either the existing parish or 
a unit of comparable size. Every book on English place-names makes full use of these 
land-boundaries, for in order to discover the meaning— derivation ’—of a word it is 
essential to know its earliest recorded form. For instance, the place called Slaughterford 
near Stow-on-the- Wold, Glos, has no connection with a battle, for it was spelt slohtran 
ford in A.D. 779 and means ‘ the muddy ford’, from 0.8. *slohtre. When asked to explain 
the meaning of a name, the place-name student will always demand to know first the 
earliest recorded form ; he zay then be able to give a satisfactory explanation, but he 
` cannot possibly give one wizhout this knowledge. 

So much for the indoor approach. But, though essential, it needs to be supple- 
mented by field-work if errors of interpretation are to be avoided. ‘That is of course 
fully recognised by place-name students, but it is an ideal which is not always attainable 
in practice. Nor would even the most ardent field worker suggest that it can ever be 
otherwise. The proper function of field-work in place-name study is to test meanings 
and identifications by actual inspection on the ground; it is subsidiary to the purely 
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philological approach and not (as in archaeology) primary. Having conceded so much, 
one may add that a place-name student who has never emerged from his study can never 
have the fullest comprehension of his subject. - 

A good example of this need for field-work is provided by the o.E. worc mere. Dr 
Kókeritz allows that this may be used of ponds, though he does not give this word as an 
equivalent in his glossary (p. 273: ‘lake, mere’). Dr Ekwall in his Dictionary gives 
the same two words as a translation of mere, but fails to realize that, on the Wessex downs, 
where there are no lakes and never were, mere always means ‘pond’. Some of his 
explanations, therefore, need revision. There could never have been ‘lakes’ at 
Buttermere (Wilts), Dummer (Hants) or Ashmore (Dorset), but the ponds are there 
still. Most final and conclusive is the evidence of meres which are menticned as 0.E. 
boundmarks and are also still to be seen, such as Rushmoor Pond on the bounds of 
. Bradley (Hants) and Rockmoor Pond where Hants, Berks and Wilts now meet. 

Field-work again was responsible for identifying the roth century styrian pol of some 
North Berkshire bounds with a still existing pool in a wood not far from Cxford!, It 
thereby amplified the meaning of the word pol, proving that its connotation covered 


artificial fish-ponds as well as ‘ deep places in a river ' and ' tidal streams ’, tke definition ` 


given by Ekwall. Field-work based ор 0.E. boundaries has given greater precision to the 
meaning of other water-words such as seath, ewiell, floda. It is found thet, although 
both seath and mere are used of artificially constructed ponds, the terms were mutually 
exclusive ; meres are found to be ponds of still water, usually on upland: plateaux and 
filled by rain, seaths to be on low ground or valley bottoms and filled by sprmgs. 

Another word whose meaning has benefited from the work of field archaeologists 
is O.E. baec, which Ekwall translates * back, probably also, like onc bah, ridge?'. There 
seems, in spite of Ekwall's statement, to be some reluctance in admitting the existence of 
this word ; yet it is not uncommon in the О.Е. bounds, and in those I have examined the 
translation ‘ ridge’ is often preferable to that of ‘stream’. It survived, as a dialect word 
‘batch’, down to modern times. John Aubrey (1626-97) testifies to this ir. his Monu- 
menta Britannica where he says: ‘ At Zoyland in Somersetshire are the Batches, on which 
Collines now stand fower Parishes. Mr Andrew Paschal, в.р. In this country they 
will say, on the Batch of the hill, meaning the Ridge of the hill: query, if it is British 
for a Ridge’. The modern map of Somerset contains many instances, such as Castle 
Batch (a medieval castle mound), exemplifying this use of the word. 

Yet another is the o.E. klinc, which Ekwall defines as ‘a bank separating strips of 
arable land on a slope, a rising ground, ridge’. It is common in field-naraes, usually 
in the form ‘ lynch’, or the diminutive ‘ lynchet’. It is very common in the о.е. bounds, 
and in those of Wessex it invariably has the first of Ekwall’s meanings. When the 
bounds mention Айнсѕ they are always skirting the arable fields of the community. 
Ekwall’s definition needs amplifying by the statement that the bank is not one deliberately | 
formed (with a ditch beside it) but the natural accumulation of soil that fcrms on the 


1 ANTIQUITY IV, 1930, 480-3. 

2 [t is, in my opinion, quite certain that it is this word baec, and not baece, bece, a stream, which 
enters into the name Burbage, Wilts (andlang burh beces, BCS.1067 ; with baeces [burhbeces, В], 
BCS.1213. The boundary here follows: the watershed between the Kennet-Thames and the 
Salisbury Avon, where it is geographically impossible for a stream to have existed: see my 
remarks in Wilts. Arch. Mag. Хїл, 1921, 287. | I 

I had collected many instances from the modern maps where ‘ batch’ seems to denote a hill 
or ridge, and hoped опе day to publish them, but they were destroyed in the war. 
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edge of a cultivated slope. Dr Kókeritz omits the explanatory part of Ekwall’s definition, 
but the word is rather uncommon, it seems, in the Isle of Wight, only occurring three 
times in his book, nor can I recall seeing any good examples of medieval cultivation- 
terraces in the island, though doubtless they do occur. 

The books whose titles are given at the beginning of this article are all of them 
scholarly works of great merit. Dr Kókeritz knows the Isle of Wight at first hand, and 
he has added a unique and pleasant feature to his book by publishing photographs 
of some of the places whose names are dealt with. He makes out a strong case for reject- 
ing my identification of the Wyghtbergh of the 14th century beacon-list with Wzhtgaraburh 
and Carisbrooke Саѕ ез. One of the chief objections is the absence of any (other) 
mention of Carisbrooke Castle by this name, while there are many others, from the rath 
century onwards, all of them variants of the modern names Carisbrooke. (The last 
came from the stream, now called the, Lukely Brook, and has no connection with 
Wihtgaraburh). The problem is difficult and far too complicated for discussion here. 
Dr Kékeritz admits that Withigaraburh may well be identified topographically with an 
earlier fort on the site of Carisbrooke Castle, and cites a Ministry of Works guide-book 
mentioning ‘ the remains of a late Roman fort, the walls of which can be seen’. He has 
overlooked my note on it*, and the illustration there published which shows a pre- 
medieval stone wall with a round bastion, both quite certainly Roman work. ‘There is 
therefore no need to postulate * ап old Celtic fort’, for even had such existed it would 
already have been superseded and probably obliterated by the Roman one when the 
Jutes arrived. He concludes that Wyghtbergh meant ‘the white hill’ and referred to 
one of the high downs round Whitcombe which means ' the white valley’, or that it ‘ was 
the original name of Alvington Down, on the slopes of which there are chalk-pits and 
near which we find Whitepit and Whitelane Homestead’ (p. LVI). The term bergh 
should come from 0.E. beor/?, which almost always denotes an artificial burial-mound or 
barrow, and when it does not, as in Black Barrow, Kingston, denotes a small conical hill, 
not a flat-topped down. I know of no instance anywhere where beorh or the modern 
word barrow are applied to such flat eminences. But Wyghtbergh might well have denoted 
a barrow on such an eminence. 

‘The name of the island itself is Celtic. The first mention of it is in the classical 
writers who call it Vectis. А 13th century manuscript of Nennius equates the British 
name ‘ Gueid vel Guith’ with the Latin word ‘ divorcium ', meaning (it seems) ‘a 
fork in a road, a watershed’. Dr Kokeritz regards this as ‘a sense that would suit the 
situation of Wight very weil indeed’. Presumably it originated from the fact that 
voyagers going southwards down Southampton Water and coastal ships had to fork 
right or left to go round it. As names like Wight were probably given not by the inhabit- 
ants themselves but by the inhabitants of the mainland, the explanation seems reasonable. 

One of the most valuable features of Dr Kókeritz's book is his full treatment of the 
O.E. bounds, to whose identification he has made some important fresh contributions. 
Here one may mention a confirmation from field-work of just зо years ago. Grundy, 
working from the map alone, identified the gemot beorh (assembly or. moot hill) of the 
bounds of Calbourne® with ‘ the tumulus which stands on Newbarn Down about І} m. 


3 See ANTIQUITY V, 1931, 457. 

4 ANTIQUITY I, 1927, 476. 

5 An original burh is not absolutely excluded ; the two words were sometimes confused in 
Middle English. 

Š BCS. 1, 392, A.D. 826, Arch. Tourn. LXXVIII, 136 f. 
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S. of Ashen Grove’. This is in fact the southernmost of a row of three, of which two 
omy are marked on the map (94 8.£.). A furlong due south of it, and also on a parish 
bcundary the map marks a pit by bachures, but it is in reality a small rectangular 
enclosure within earthen banks, the sides being 23 by 15 yards in length. ‘This is closely 
comparable in shape and size with the well-known moot at Cut-Thorn on Southampton 
Ccmmon, and may well have served the same purpose. It stands at the junction of three 
pacishes (Brighstone, Shorwell and Carisbrooke) and not far from anozher parish 
bcandary congruence involving Calbourne. 


Dr Kókeritz's activities were bounded by the sea. Those of Dr Forsberg were 
coafined within the arbitrary limits of the letter L. His work was intended to form pert 
of a dictionary of Old English place-names contemplated by the late Professor 
Ze-hrisson ; but the scheme fell through, and some of the work done for it has, fortunatety, 
been published here in a different form. The result is a valuable collection of names and 
comments thereon, whose reading, though a pleasant and absorbing task, :s not easy. 
Atbreviations are so freely used that, until one grows familiar with them, reading is 
dithcult ; but that is perhaps inevitable in what was originally compiled for a dictionary. 

Dr Forsberg's ‘ terms of reference ' were wide enough to enable him to deal (uncer 
-lét) with such words as scirlett, involving a full discussion of the meaning of setr. Не 
quotes Ekwall's explanation of Shirley as ‘ leah belonging to the shire’ or ' leah where 
the shire moot was held', but wavers between this interpretation and one involving. 
O.L. scir, bright. Evidence which he could hardly know proves conclusively that 
Ekwall’s second interpretation is correct; for Shirley near Southampton, Hants, was 
the leah on which the shire did actually meet, in the Cut-thorn enclosure mentioned 
above. Southampton Common originated the name of Shirley. Scir may of course 
de aote smaller divisions than a county, but as the adjacent town of Hamton gave its name 
to Hampshire (Hamtunscir, A.D. 755) it is fairly safe to infer that the town was at the least 
animportant county centre as early as the 8th century and a suitable place for holding 
she moots. It is also, in fact, far more central geographically than might de thougat 
for all Hampshire except the region beyond Basingstoke—then thinly inhabited and 
mcstly forest. 

The author has of course made full use of the o.z. land-bounds, and a valuakle 
apoendix of 17 pages is concerned with some doubtful or erroneous identifications. It 
is 1 pity that he did not include the Ashbury group in North Berkshire, correcting the 
coafusion of Grundy's work thereon. (Aescesburh as the Revnd. Charles Overy has shown 
is Jffington Castle). Perhaps the fortuitous absence of words with initial L may be partly 
responsible. On pp. 204-5 he discusses two sets of bounds (Birch 775 and 781) of lard 
at Winterbourne and Mapperton, Dorset, which reveal that the old name of the linear 
easthwork now called Combs Ditch was cunucces or cunnuces dic. This is a Cekic personal 
name, occurring as Conuc in the Book of Llandaff? and in several English place-names. 
Dces the name go back to the period of construction? The dyke is thrown across the 
mein road from Salisbury to Dorchester, an ancient thoroughfare, and might well hare 
be-n made by the Celtic inhabitants against the threat of Cerdic’s invasion. We know 
thet Cerdic turned northwards after the battle of Charford, and the survivel of Celtic 
сиїшге in Dorset is proved both by the absence of pagan Saxon cemeteries and by the 
meny Celtic place-names in that county. 


? Зее my article in Arch. Journ. LXXVII, 1920, 145. Cunictune (Conington in 'Cambs., not 
На зів.) should be omitted. 
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‘Dr Forsberg: has also published a separate article?, identifying some hitherto 
unidentified, or wrongly identified, charters (Birch Nos. 158, 499, 663, 726, 923). It 
should be stated, for the benefit of those unfamiliar with the sources of place-name study, 
that the charter-identifications of both Kemble and Birch are quite untrustworthy. 
During the half century that has passed since Birch’s Cartularium appeared much work 
has been done both here and abroad, and one would imagine that by now most of them 
have been correctly located. What is now needed more than anything else is a topo- 
graphical index, arranged under counties, of at any rate all those charters to which 
boundaries are attached. This should cover all those in Birch and Kemble and also those 
others (not many) which are not. found there. There should also be compiled and 
published in the same place a list of such as cannot be identified. That alone would be a 
step towards their identification, for it would bring them to the notice of students 
interested in a particular region. ‘The present writer has played about with these О.Е. 
boundaries in an amateur way for some forty years, and at an early stage he found it 
necessary to compile such an index for his own use. It was necessarily a most inadequate 
affair, and it was lost in the war, but it did prove extremely useful. Cannot someone 
compile a better one ? 

We in this country are deeply indebted to the members of the great school of 
Swedish place-name students for all they have done for us. They know, from personal 
contacts, how strongly that is felt by the few English students directly concerned with 
the subject. But surely some wider expression of that feeling is due from the repre- 
sentatives of learning in this country. There are several obvious ways in which that 
appreciation could be expressed, and the neglect to take them must remain a source of 
embarrassment to the few. | 


The reappearance of the once annual volumes of the English Place-name Society 
will be warmly welcomed, not least by the faithful who have not wavered in their alle- 
giance during a decade of drought, A review of these two Cumberland volumes is difficult 
for several reasons. They cover an area with which the reviewer is quite unfamiliar ; 
they do not contain the usual introduction (which is promised in the third and concluding 
volume); and they deal with names in three different languages (Celtic, Norse and Old 
English). The region is one that can only be tackled by more than one specialist, for it is 
beyond human powers to master both Celtic and a Teutonic language. We admit being 
disappointed at not having any reading matter in the first volumes received after so long a 
break, but that we hope will soon be put right. At the risk of harping on an old com- 
plaint, we must criticize the zbsence of any clue to the present address of the Society. We 
should like to help its work by recommending our readers to join it—and we do so most 
heartily—but how are they to set about it ? Even the publishers modestly conceal the 
exact whereabouts of ' Bentley House, N.W.r ', a region containing many other houses. 
We ought, of course, to know instinctively where the General Editor lives, but we don't, 
and have forgotten. This geographical coyness seems unnatural in a book exclusively 
concerned with place-names. 


Itis a far cry from Cumberland to Horowhenua in New Zealand, whether one travels 
in space or time. From the place-name student's point of view the time distance is 
about a millennium and a half; for it is not stretching cultural parallels too far to compare 
the present situation in New Zealand with that in Britain about the end of the 6th 


8 Namn och Bygd : tidskrift för nordisk ortsnamusforskning, Vol. 30 (1942), häfte 3-4, pp. 
150-58. 
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century. Two languages then co-existed®, and it would still have been pcssible for a 
Saxon monk to do for the Celtic place-names of Britain what Mr Leslie Adkin has dane 
for the Maori names of a district in New Zealand. Even as late as the gth century the 
Welshman Asser, friend and biographer of King Alfred, could rescue and record a few 
still surviving Celtic place-names in southern England. The paucity of that record is, 
by contrast, some measure of the value of Mr Leslie Adkin’s book. For not only has he 
set down and documented a very large number of names, and given the exrlanations of 
them, but he has indicated their positions on the ground by a series of neatly drawn 
maps. He has also given quite a large amount of new and purely archaeological informa- 
tion. 

We are so accustomed to thinking of New Zealand as a © new country ' that we are 
apt to forget that it has a history, of a sort, reaching back nearly to the time of the Norman | 
Conquest of England. The process of colonization by the Maoris was still going on dar- 
ing the 19th century, and, except that the fighting was exclusively with othe- colonists— 
for the islands were uninhabited before—the process may have been no: unlike.-he 
Anglo-Saxon colonization of England. The origins of the place-names -hey gave is 
therefore of considerable interest to us here. It has been pointed out before in anotaer 

‘new’ land (North America) how chance plays a great part in deciding place-narres. 
That is of course allowed for by place-name students, even though in the nature of things . 
they cannot in such cases explain the origin. But most of the Maori place-names, Hke 
those of almost any other country, are either personal or topographical. ‘ As in otaer 
districts, names indicating personal possession, or the abode, habitation, or tarryiag- 
place of some person, usually a notable, are fairly common '. Some are said to be 
‘ descriptive and poetic’, and others are traced to a particular remark at a particular 
time. We wonder whether folk-etymology might not better explain names of both 
classes ; there has been plenty of time for it. 

An interesting section on native trade-routes would have beén improved by a sketch- 
map showing them in relation to pa’s and physical features. The ‘ war-trails’ seen to 
correspond exactly to our herepaths. Some of these tracks have left visible marks on the 
ground ; it would be well worth while following up these traces, and we commend his 
suggestion to New Zealand hikers in search of an objective. The detailed descriptioa of 
one such track—and ‘ detailed’ is the operative word—would be well worth publication. 

Mr Leslie Adkin has earned the gratitude of all students by his collection and 
publication of a mass of facts that otherwise would have been lost for ever. In the years 
to come, when such work is no longer possible and when all traditional Юге has teen, 
forgotten, historically minded New Zealanders will be even more grateful to him and to 
all those who have contributed to the compilation and publication of the book. 


NorE—Mr Adkin has published also an article in the Journal of tàe Polynesian 


Society, Vol. 59 (March, 1950), pp. 1-34, entitled ‘ Supplementary Data relating to the 
ancient Waitaha in the Horowhenua-Te Whanga-nui-a- lara area, North Island, М.Д. 


? It is often forgotten that two Celtic languages are still spoken in Britain, and that two o-hers 
(Cornish and Manx) are only recently extinct. The présent writer has encountered people in 
North Wales and in the Outer Hebrides who neither spoken nor understood English. 
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‘Jews’ Houses 
by CECIL ROTH 
whose nomenclature brings (or brought) them into hypothetical association with the 


^- Jews. It will be best, therefore, to begin this enquiry by drawing up a provisional 
list : 


L L is well known that there are numerous ancient sites and buildings in this country 


The JEWRY WALL, Leicester. 

Marker Jew, Cornwall. 

Jews’ Mount, Oxford. Н. E. Salter, Oxford City Properties, 1926, 207-12. 

The Jews’ HALL, Winchelsea. 

The Jew Gate, Newcastle: otherwise Silver Street, a name dating at least from 

the 17th century. Archaeologia Aeliana, 2 Ser., xxiv, 156—7]. 

The Jews’ Mrapow, Horsham. N. & Q., 1936, І, 27. 

The Jewry, Martley, Worcs.: an Elizabethan house. . 

To the above must be added sites no longer identifiable on the ground but known 
from historical records : 

The Jews’ Way, Bury St. Edmunds: Gibson’s Camden, p. 451. 

The Jews’ Housxzs, Southampton: Rot. Orig. Abbrev., 11, 103 b [1282]: J. S. 
Davies, Hist. of So’ton, 1883, 456. They were situated just outside the s. gate 
of the Castle. 

The Jews’ Тотев, Winchester. Liberate Rolls, 1249, pp. 235-6. 

а ы з H Cornwall. Max Müller, Chips from a German workshop, тїї, 320. 

With some ingenuity one could associate some of these names hypothetically with 

Jewish experience. Thus I formerly imagined that the Jews’ Tower at Winchester 
might have been that portion of the Castle where Jews were allowed to take refuge in 
time of danger, or which they helped to defend on such occasions 1. The same might 
have been true of the Jews’ Mount at Oxford, although the name is only attested from a 
post-medieval source ?. But in some of these cases such an explanation is impossible. 
The tiny settlement at Bury St. Edmunds came to an end in 119o, and it is out of the 
question that it can have left its imprint on local nomenclature outside its area of residence. | 
There was never any Jewish community in medieval Southampton, though one or two 
Jewish residents may be traced here, and it is just possible that in the sea-ports there 
may have been some place of resort for Jews who embarked or disembarked. The 
same applies to Winchelsea, with the added reservation, however, that the ruins of the 
Jews’ Hall are of 14th century architecture—belonging, that is, to the period after the 
expulsion of the Jews. Only a single Cornish Jew is on record throughout the entire 
Middle Ages, so far as my nates show. ‘The outstanding case is Leicester where once 
again the medieval Jewish settlement was minimal, and the existence of a ‘ Jewry’ in 
the accepted sense is out of the question; there is no doubt whatsoever that the Jewry 
Wall here—the most impressive relic of antiquity in the town—is in fact pre-medieval, 
belonging to the Roman Forum’. | 

1 See my History of the Jews in England, p. 103. 

2 I advance the hypothesis in my new book on the Jews of Medieval Oxford (Oxford Historical 

Society, 1951), 109-10. | 
š Compare the impressive work on the subject newly published: ‘ Excavations at the Jewry 
Wall site, Leicester ', by Kathleen M. Kenyon. 5S.of A. Research Committee’s 15th Report, 1948. 
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It is important to note that this series of English names is not isolated. Parallels 
muy be found on the Continent on a far wider scale and with a more ambitious applicatian. 
Ir France, for example, there are many place-names embodying the word ‘Juif’ or 
something like it: e.g. Villejuif, near Paris; Baigneux-les-Juifs, Cóte d'Or; La Косле 
aux Juifs, Orleans; and many more besides. Similarly there are in Germany many 
plice-names like Judenberg or Judendorf, ete., or like Zydaczów in Poland. . Somewhat 
fo-ced attempts have been made to explain these names ; those in France as an indication 
of very ancient rural settlement‘, those in Germany as the memorials of farms in Jewish 
hands in very ancient times before the Jews were compelled to become urban dwellers ; 
or even as indicating a chain of Jewish settlements extending in the Dark Ages from tie 
Mediterranean to the Tyrol and into Austria 5. Even further afield, in tke island 2f 
K-^thnos or Thermia in the Cyclades there is a group of ruins called by tae villagers 
H -braeokastron or Jews’ Castle: an island in the Saronic Gulf with traces of fortifications 
is called Evraeonisi or Jews’ Island: near Marathon is Ovriokastro (Ebraeokastro), or 
Jews’ Town, the ancient Rhamnus °. 

It is common to all these places whose names are compounded with the word ‘ Jev ° 
that there is no historical evidence that Jews lived there. This is above all true of what is 
perhaps the most remarkable instance of such association of names, which by reason of 
ite artless narrative simplicity has not hitherto been taken into account in this connexion. 
Tae 12th cent. Arab geographer Edrisi speaks of Tarragona in Spain as ‘a city of Jews 7. 
Вт t so far as we know the Jewish settlement there was never of exceptional importance nor 
la ge enough in proportion to the total population at any given time to justify this 
description. Not long after Edrisi’s day Benjamin of Tudela, the Jewish traveller and 
hi younger contemporary, was at Tarragona, and would certainly not have failed to 
m-ntion so remarkable a fact in Jewish life. But he does not even mention the Jews, 
merely stating: ‘ Thence [from Tortosa] I went two days’ journey to the ancient city of 
'T=rragona which was built by the giant Greeks ; there is no similar construction in the 
wLole of Spain '.? He is of course referring to the massive fortification walls which 
stil survive and distinguish Tarragona °. It is, I think, obvious that Edrsi's phrase 
‘a city of the Jews’ is the equivalent of Benjamin's ‘ built by the giant Greeks’, bozh 
exoressions in fact loosely corresponding to the term ° Cyclopaean ° in vogue today—o»r 
ye-terday—to describe massive structures of great or even mysterious antiquity. 

Here it seems we have the key of the problem under consideration. It has already 
been suggested that in the Greek islands the terms Hebraeokastron was ‘applied in 
coatempt by Greek peasants to any ancient building whatsoever erected by strangers `: 
ths may now be amended to ' any ancient building of unknown origin ', vithout any 
coanotation of contempt. In England this formula explains the names assembled above 
qute satisfactorily ; they must have been given for the most part to old structures of 
unxnown origin which for that reason were associated in the popular mind with ‘the 
Jews'. Above all, this rather than any hazardous folk-etymology provides at last a 
satisfactory explanation of the mysterious term ‘ Jewry Wall’ in Leicester which answers 
perfectly to the definition suggested above. 

The same formula explains the Continental names. There is no actual direct 


* R. Anschel, Les Juifs de France, 41-57 (‘Toponymie Juive’). 

* Cf. Baron, Social and Religious History of the ўеш, 11, 12. 

€ Murray’s “Handbook for travellers in Greece’, 1854: W. Ettinghausen (Eytan) in the 
gecish Quarterly Review, N.S. XXXVI, 1946, 419-21. 

? Geography, 0,235. 8 Itinerary, ed. Adler, p. 2. I have revised the rencering. 

9 For an illustrated account of these, see ANTIQUITY, X, 1936, 72-6. 
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evidence of Jews owning villages in Western Europe in the Middle Ages (except perhaps 
temporarily, as the result of financial transactions), and still less of their constituting 
rural settlements—though no doubt there were some who were settled on the land until 
prejudice and legislation made this impossible. I suggest, therefore, that the various places 
with names like Villejuif, Judendorf, etc., were ancient sites probably containing obvious 
relics of great antiquity which were associated in legends with the Jews. It was to this that 
they owed their names, though later on some of them (e.g. Judenburg in Styria) postu- 
lated a more intimate association by embodying a Jew's Head in their coat-of-armsJ? Of 
course this explanation does not cover all cases, and it may well be that the Jews’ Meadow 
in Horsham, for example, was once in fact owned by a Jew, and that Zydaczów was an 
actual settlement of Jewish pioneers in Poland. My hypothesis, however, provides a valid 
explanation for the numerous cases where such an explanation is quite out of the question. 

A literary parallel to this usage may be found in a well-known passage of Chaucer 

And over that a fyn hauberk 

was all y-wroght of Jewes werkt, 
There is little evidence of Jewish armourers in Western Europe in the Middle Ages— 
certainly not of specially skilled armourers—and still less of Jewish connoisseurs in 
armour. It is certain, I think, that this indicates work of special skill and quality, such as 
was to be associated with those legendary artificers. The same rather than any special 
technical allusion to Jewish methods of manufacture, may perhaps be the interpretation 
of the ‘Jewish glass’ (vitrum plumbeum, judaeum scilicet) and ‘ Jewish tapestry’ 
(judaica vela) of which we read in the post-classical period, 

In a way, my hypothesis does not so much solve the problem as push it a stage further 
back. The Jewry Wall and such like may not have been constructed by Jews; but the 
name suggests that there was a period, iar back in antiquity, when the Jews in Europe 
were in fact renowned as builders, so that later all kinds of structures of unknown origin 
were attributed to them. Inthe 14th century Jews were not the outstanding armourers ; 
yet Chaucer’s phrase suggests that the tradition of Jewish proficiency in such handicrafts 
was still alive in the popular mind. The nomenclature thus seems to afford a fleeting 
glimpse of an era in European history—presumably in the Dark Ages—when in fact the 
Jews had an unquestioned pre-eminence in such arts®. 

The considerations put forward above do not, of course, affect the fact that there are 
authentic medieval sites and houses associated in popular memory with their former 
Jewish owners. Outstanding among them in this country is certainly the Jew's House 
at Lincoln, owned in the 13th century by Belaset, the Jewess of Wallingford; which stands ` 
next to the Jews’ Court, almost certainly the medieval synagogue. But here, too, a 
reservation must be made. The ‘ house of Aaron the Jew’ opposite this in Steep Hill, 
Lincoln, though indubitably of rath century origin, has been associated with the Jews 
and with specific Jewish ownership by a ' legend ’, the origins of which (as has now been 
demonstrated) are certainly not older than the 19th century* ! 


10 It is conceivable that the vaguely Jewish nomenclature of other places (e.g. Moyses’ Hall, Bury 
St. Edmunds ; Synagogue Well, Frodsham, Cheshire) may be due to the same association of ideas. 

Н Canterbury Tales: Sit'Thopas, 2053-4. 1F, Landsberger, History of Jewish Art, 166, 192. 

33 Might it not also be explained as ‘ omne ignotum pro Judaico’? Ed. 

M As I showed in 1934; see my brochure, * Medieval Lincoln Jewry and its Synagogue ’, 
published by the Jewish Historical Society of England. Belaset of Wallingford, who was executed 
in 1279, is not, as I then thought, identical with Belaset, daughter of numer Benedict of Lincoln, 
one of the most eminent of medieval Anglo-Jewish scholars. ` 

15 J. W. F, Hill, Medieval Lincoln, Cambridge, 1948, 217-23. 
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Homer and the Monuments: a review" 


by SIR Joun Myres 


HIS really monumental book reviews the material evidence accumulated—in more 
| than two generations—for the periods within which the Homeric Poems came imto 
being, and applies this evidence to discover the circumstances in which they achieved 
their actual shape. Outlines of this enquiry were proclaimed by Schliemann’s excavaticns 
at Hissarlik (his site for Troy), Mycenae, and Tiryns; a remoter background by Sir. 
A-thur Evans’ work at Knossos; but detail has come from many hands, and in many 
filds of research—literary and even linguistic study reacting to archaeological, and 
p»opounding fresh problems to excavators. ‘Two world wars have interrupted field-work 
ar d retarded publication. Miss Lorimer’s own preface bears two dates (1945 and 1949), 
ard she has to admit difficulties in obtaining important books, while some recent work 
is not noticed. In more than sixty years the leading figures in Homeric studies hzve 
clanged; but one feels the abiding influence of Helbig and Dorpteld i In archaeolo zy, 
ard of Monro and Leaf in scholarship. 

The opening survey of discoveries and archaeological results is admirable, and 
p-actically complete to 1946. While the precise relations between the ' Minoan ' culture 
oi Crete and the Islands, and the ' Helladic' of Mycenaean Greece are leit discreetly 
v: gue, stress is laid on the new impulse represented by the ' grey ware’ of Grchomenps, 
ard its enigmatic contacts with Hissarlik; and even earlier links are noted between 
Eaboea and pre-Hittite Alaça Hüyük.. The Dimini culture of Thessaly is accepted. as 
ar. offshoot from that of the Ukraine: this may need revision. Another northerly factor, 
recently established, might have been noted, connecting the Western Balkan lands with 
the neolithic Danubian region. All these contribute to a wider perspective for languages 
ard even for literatures. If Odysseus began as a bear, as Rhys Carpenter asks us to 
b. lieve, it is well to know how palaearctic that makes him. Miss Lorimer's cautious 
parases about Anatolian folk- and cult-influences leave room for recent qua ifications of 
Kxetschmer's long-accepted conclusions about linguistic movements. 

The long continuity detected in Attica, and the early contacts of Mycenaean Greece 
wth Anatolia, find their significance in due course. The latter might be more confidently 
ccnnected with the eastern aggressions of the Akhayawa in Hittite archives. It is a bold 
suggestion, however, that the shaft-grave folk at Mycenae may have been Hittite. Did 
they get their gold from Sardis? The puzzling distribution of cremation is examired 
fa-ther in Ch. 3. 

The Foreign Relations of this early world are treated separately. Except between 
Cyprus and Crete— perhaps over-fully presumed—iittle trace is found of oriental contact 
from the collapse of the Sea-raiders after 1200 B.c. to the Sargonid age, when the name 
‘° Ximmerian' appears in Assyrian annals, and the Scythian ‘ reflex’ bow and three- 
b:rbed arrow in the Aegean and the Poems. It is not quite clear why ‘ Afybe’ in the 
T -ojan Catalogue is thought to be ‘late’: there were silver vessels in ' Priam's Treasure’ 


* H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments. London, MacMillan, 1950, XXII, 552 pages, 
32 plates and 61 text-figures. £3. . 
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at Hissarlik r1 and at Mycenae, and some have thought that Hesiod’s ‘ Silver Age’ has. 
its foundation in “Minyan’ tombs. ‘The ° Aeginetan Treasure’ is assigned to the 8th. 
century; but though its ‘ Phoenician ’-looking objects have barbaric counterparts in 
North Italy, the Mycenaean gold bowl and other spirally-ornamented objects should be 
earlier. Or was this a mixed hoard, or loot from a cemetery ? The associated pottery is 
Mycenaean... 

The upshot is that if Phoenician contacts are late,-Phoenician references in Homer 
cannot be earlier than about 725—700 B.C., and ' Syrie ’ in the Odyssey may be on the 
Syrian coast; the new site Sabuni 1s suggested, situated at the mouth of the Orontes. 
This would fit the topographv of Menelaus’ journey—with the Eremboi as Aramaeans ?— 
and the visit of Odysseus to Cyprus. The Libyan journey projected by Odysseus should ~ 
be after the foundation of Carthage, unless it is a ‘ traditional’ relic of Argonaut and 
Akhayawa seafaring. Since it is noted that Cyrene is an old Aegean word, we must wait, 
with Evans, for excavation. Nowhere in the Mediterranean have physical changes 
obliterated so much. In the West, it is suggested that Phoenician enterprises go back 
into the quiet interval between 782 and 745 B.C. ; but the ‘ Phoenician seapower ’ is later 
(709-664 B.C.) 

About Cremation and Iron, two cardinal innovations, much has been written, and 
Miss Lorimeris concise. Both are obscured by the queer distribution of the occurrences 
in the Homeric world and beyond it. But confusion of theories has subsided, and 
Ridgeway's name does not occur in these pages. Careful analysis, revised from JHS., Lut 
(1933), shows that cremation had a very limited vogue, from the last end of Mycenaean 
culture—when it became the sole rite in Attica—to the end of ‘ Early Geometric ’, when 
it almost disappears. Except one queer example at Prosymna, it is absent from ` 
Peloponnese, and at Syracuse it is rare in the early tombs. In Crete, however, it became 
habitual, and occurs at Cos and at Assarlik close by. At Colophon and Miletus it must 
have been introduced from Attica. The cremation tombs at Hissarlik vr: and at Gurob 
in Egypt are earlier than all this, and distinct, unless the Achaeans learned the rite in the 
Troad, and the Akhayawa spread it as a wat-custom. Attica too had a period of shifting 
population, and conditions are abnormal in the Epic. Yet ' the background of inhuma- 
tion is there’ (p. 110). Miss Lorimer's cautious inferences are rightly set in the fore- 
front of her story. 

For Iron she gives a complete list of eleven Bronze Age occurrences in the Aegean, all 
within the period when the metal was in use in the Near East. One distant example 
from Vardarovtza may be of local origin but Aegean manufacture. The distribution is 
limited, with maximum frequency in Crete, ascribed to trade with Cyprus. At Halos 
iron seems to come in with cremation. In Homer, the conservative use of chalkos for 
weapons does not preclude tke use of iron in similes, even on the battlefield. Only the 
famous iron-proverb in Od. 19 connects iron with violence. To make the * self-cast ’ 
ingot (Il. 23, 826) a meteorite is surely a counsel of despair. Iron, then, gives no hard-and- 
fast limit of culture but supports the evidence of cremation. Its discussion is rightly 
separated from that of weapon-types. 

In the Aegean, Writing shows a long blank interval between the latest Minoan tablets 
about 1200 B.C. and the earliest alphabetic inscriptions. The ' folded tablet" in Il. 6, 
169-70 was ‚ scratched ’, ’, though the characters were ‘signs’ not ‘letters’, In what 
sense is this a ‘ carefully guarded allusion ' to script (p. 129) ? For the coming of writing 
into the Aegean, the converse appearance of Attic geometrical vases in Cyprus and at El 
Mina on the Orontes is significant: and as the earliest inscribed vase in Attica is about 
725 B.C., the traditional record of an Olympic victor in 776 B.C. is not incredible. But 
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the Cypriote syllabary, derived from the Minoan ‘ A’ signs before 1400 B.C., was surely 
an obstacle rather than an intermediary. The great invention of vowel signs incluced 
the Pamphylian, Lycian and Carian scripts ; and, but for the word ' signs ’, the ' folced 
tablet ' of Bellerophon suits this context, for it was to be read in Lycia. АП these scripts, 
like Phoenician, took shape in knife-work on wood. Both for region and for date, -he 
* Rhodian Seapower ' of Diodorus should be brought into the picture. 

Miss Lorimer rightly stresses Herodotus’ statement about Ionian ‘ skins’ earlier 
than papyrus. Byblus only occurs once in Homer, for a rope (Od. 21, 391), whereas on 
Odysseus’ raft (Od. 5, 258) the sails were Calypso’s ‘ cloaks’, probably woollen; the 
material of the rigging is not described. Later than 700 B.C. it would have keen difficult 
to maintain the illiteracy of the heroes. Bellerophon’s tablet is a first breach in it, and 
perhaps a ‘novelty’. Stesichorus ascribed the alphabet to Palamedes, i.e., its introduc- 
tion into Greece; and Dosiades to the Cretans. 

Within the limits of the Heroic Age and the Homeric Age, defined as above, progress 
can now be made with their material culture. Неге Arms and Armour, Dress. and Houses 
are crucial. Each has had its own phases of controversy. Reichel’s detection of Homeric 
references to the Minoan body-shield, in 1894, first troubled the waters. ‘Though he 
“grossly exaggerated’ the Mycenaean element in the poems, Miss Lorimer accepts 
Periphetes (Il. 15, 445-7) and Ajax of Salamis in several passages; and Sarpedon’s 
shield is ‘ clearly akin’ (Il. 12, 295). Surely some other lines are ‘ traditional’ phrases 
misapplied. 

Reichel knew no alternative except the saucer-shaped hoplite shield with cent-al 
arm-loop and a hand-grip within the rim: so he claimed for his body-shield all passages 
which did not indisputably refer to the other. It is Miss Lorimer’s greatest achievement 
to demonstrate the long vogue of a third type—or series of types—of shield, from the 
Fall of Knossos to the rise of historical Sparta. It was a large circular convex shie.d, 
with a central boss and sometimes a spike, and a single cross-bar as handle. It was 
slung on a shoulder-strap like the body-shield, manipulated in the left hand, and supp.e- 
mented by body-armour and leg-armour. Its antecedents are oriental, but it penetrated 
into Balkan lands and into Italy. Within the Aegean it developed the ‘ figure of eigkt’ 
shield of Boeotia, perhaps simulating the old body-shield. To these parrying shields, 
large or small, nearly all the disputed passages are applicable; they make sense also of 
much of the chariot fighting, which originated likewise in the East, and persisted there 
and in Cyprus. Fuller treatment of the hoplite shield would have been welcome, Fut 
Miss Lorimer thinks it definitely post-Homeric, and has moreover already Ciscussed its 
introduction, with the Homeric phalanx, in BSA., XLU. 

With the shield problem solved—for Reichel’s theory contains a germ of truth’, 
and the hoplite shield is the ‘ best archaeological criterion’ for the completion of tae 
Iliad—the thorex and other pieces of body-armour find their proper setting and 
equivalents, the reward of an immense and meticulous array of examples. Similarly 
for the head-gear ; Reichel's recognition of the boar-tusk helmet of Meriones is confirmed 
by fresh examples, while the unique sheet-bronze helmet from Dendra (Plates хп, xiv) 
meets the ' all-bronze’ epithet in the Odyssey, to show how the long interval between 
Mycenaean and Corinthian headgear is to be filled. 

Reichel died before publishing his examination of offensive weapons. Confusion 
caused by Ridgeway's misdating of Hallstatt and Villanova was cleared up by Peake, 
amplifying Naue's analysis of sword-types, and by new material from Knossos, Cypris 
and Ugarit. Recognizing that ‘ epic tradition was perpetually renewing itself’ and that 
most epic words for sword-strokes are not precise, Miss Lorimer has distingvished, here 
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too, ‘a few fragments of bronze-age poetry ’, the ‘ silver-studded hilt’ and the ‘ all- 
bronze ’ sword of Od. 8, 403-5, ` something of a curiosity ’ and intended to be so, in far 
off Scheria. This recognition of ‘ novelties’ as deliberate enhancement of the old 
stories is a valuable line of criticism ; comparable with the naturalistic similes and the 
genre scenes on the Shield of Achilles and the Brooch of Odysseus, 

Of the Bow, both types—European and Asiatic—are detected in the poems; the 
former for popular use, the latter for heroes. The goats-horn bow of Pandarus, Miss 
Lorimer finds, has a ‘ specious appearance of precision which does not survive examina- 
tion’, but she has transferred to the completed bow the length of the unworked horns. 
Pandarus, by the way, was not а Lycian but son of Lycaon of Zeleia. His bow was 
given him by Apollo (Il. 2, 827), but in Il. 4, ros ff. he had shot the goat himself. 
Composite but not ' reflex’, it is ‘curved’ in Il. 5, 9, and is 4, 124 it is bent ‘ round’ 
though drawn but to the breest (123). Only the Paeonians (Il. ro, 428: 16, 848) have 
‘hooked’ bows ; only Odysseus’ bow had a gorytos (Od. 21, 54), the Scythian bow-case : 
in Il: 10, 261 his bow had a pharetre (quiver) and could be used as a whip (10, 500), 
though It was Rampyla (10, 353). This word, very widely used, can hardly mean more 
than ‘ flexible’. Apart from its gorytos, even the bow of Odysseus is handled and used 
like a western ‘composite’. . In particular he could inspect its ‘horn’, which is con- 
cealed in the Scythian bow. The reflex bow, indeed, appears rather as a ‘ novelty’, 
like its ‘ three-barbed ' arrow; and this was just possible about 700 В.С. 

With the weapons come other metallic objects, the Cup of Nestor and the Axes of 
Odysseus, the latter referred here—as by Helbig and Monro—to the Amazonian type, 
another novelty, and rather vague. Miss Lorimer does not mention the perforated axe- 
blade of Vaphio and its cognates. 

The Chariot was in continuous use in the Aegean from the shaft-graves to classical 
times, though latterly only in ritual. The diversity of construction does not affect its 
essential tactics. The Aegean four-spoke wheel is quite distinct both from the Egyptian 
six-spoke and from Hera’s eight-spoke, which is an Assyrian ‘ novelty’. But this occurs 
on а Dipylon vase and at Clazomenae; the six-spoke wheel too appears in geometrical 
Crete, and at Olympia. Note that Hector alone has four horses, in an interpolated passage 
(П. 8, ї85). Miss Lorimer’s full discussion of early horses is really superfluous. There 
are horse-bones in Hissarlik 1 and п; and horse-bits before 1500 B.C. It is rather 
at the latter end that chariots are significant, being antithetical to phalanx-fighting, and 
superseded by it. There are horse-bits again in early Miletus and other Asiatic settle- 
ments; but surely they may be Lydian. 

For Homeric Dress, too, the evidence is scanty and puzzling. Since garments decay, 
much of the argument is from fibulae and their position on unburned bodies. Here too 
between the coat-and-skirt of Minoan women, the complexity of which has been exagger- 
ated (p. 369), and the rival Dorian and Ionian costumes of historic Greece, there is a long 
middle period, and in Cyprus, at least, Minoan and Ionian dress co-existed. Once more 
the lacuna is in Anatolia, and the zone of contact between Aegean and Asiatic seems to 
be on the sea-front, in the Greek settlements. Miss Lorimer thinks that women’s dress 
in Homer is contemporaneous, which should mean that there were neither women nor 
their clothes in the ' tradition". Homer had in fact few words in which to describe 
them. But more might be made of the supplementary introduction of linen underwear, 
always a crucial event among wool-wearers. Homer’s heanos was what the Italians call 
mutande. For men’s dress, the matter is simplified by earlier recognition of the tubular 
shirt, with its foreign name chiton ; and this too, in Scheria, ' went to the wash ' with the 
bed-clothes (pharea). 
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More too might have been said of the distribution of the earlier fibulae, which 
eoincides with that of iron and of cremation, and goes back to the morrow of the Sea- 
raids, as the Cypriote evidence shows. 

Miss Lorimer has, however, really made sense of the Brooch of Odysseus. As its 
place in the story required, it was a double ‘novelty’; its construction is a rare and 
. @mporary fashion for clasps (not fibulae) in Etruria; the quite inconsistent genre group of 
struggling animals is best compared with the contemporary fibula-plates of Sparta. 

There might have been a note on Aphrodite’s ‘stitched strap’, a baldrick with 
_pendant-charms, which is Cypriote fashion, and explains the hoards of amulets in many 
tombs. 

А tertium quid in dress is propounded in the discussion of buttons, with Balkan 
examples; here too it might be added that in modern Greece and elsewhere beads аге 
Feely used as toggles, like the double-cone ‘ whorls’ of the early Iron Age. Minor 
[ oints are the denial of ‘ tasselled girdles' to the Minoans (p. 384); the triangular fibula 
is not ‘ unmistakably Cypriote ' but Syrian; and if ‘ wrapping round’ can ever be 
equated with ‘ diving into’ a garment (p. 378), vocabulary loses its meaning. 

The Homeric House was fairly well reconstructed by Bassett and others a generation: 
гро. But the superposed thresholds are not quite understood here. ‘The ' ashen thres- 
Fold ’ is neither primitive nor clumsy ; it is normal in Athenian hotels, being the fourth 
side of a framed doorway. In a timber floor it can be sunk, though never completely ; 
Eut if the door-opening is of stone it cannot but project upwards ? The twin threshold 
cf the Argive terracotta house is quite different. In discussing the Removal of the Axes 
б. 51x) Miss Lorimer seems to have overlooked Od. 24, 165, which gives what the 
£ uitors thought. 

Temples in Homer аге like snakes in Iceland, if Athena's shrine in ILum, with its 
seated image, be condemned as Athenian interpolation. But note that even at Athens 
tne goddess received homage standing. Is this seated goddess another * novelty ', and 
i so where was this curious shrine ? Perhaps actually at Ilium ? Here again, the poems 
gand between two worlds. Athena, Apollo, and Aphrodite have local ‘ dwellings ', 
end in Scheria there are temples and estates, as well as walls and houses, as in an 8th 
century Greek colony (p. 449). 

Miss Lorimer’s Conclusions from these separate and wide-ranging enquiries are 
sated modestly and in outline, but they carry us far. She recognizes a few vivid descrip- 
tons of Bronze Age objects, transmitted somehow from the 13th century or earlier. 
‘Epic tradition’ must have included these, and probably much else which has been 
modified or obliterated. At the other limit of date are the major interpolations, all just 
earlier than the adoption of hoplite armour, but later than the revival of intercourse with 
tne East. The Shield of Achilles is a ‘ traditional set-piece’, originating in Mycenaean 
at under Cretan influence, but supplemented by ‘scenes of actual life’ such as the 
‘City of Peace’. The wheeled tripods of Hephaestus, in the same context, are of the 
Geometric аре, and earlier than the 7th century. Тһе Olympians, whatever their origin, 
ere handled ‘in a completely Ionian spirit’, ‘exempt from heroic restraint’, and liable 
їз the criticisms of Leaf and Wilamowitz, but nevertheless they are the wcrk of a great 
poet steeped in a traditional theology. Once upon a time * Olympus ' was эп Olympus. 
he Punerary Games are another traditional theme, remodelled to exhibit Achilles 
recovering his self-control. 

The Даа is thus ‘in the true sense an epic’ (р. 490), resting however on earlier 
mics preserved through some organization at least as far back as the colonization of 
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| On the topography of the Шаа, which has so exercised French scholars, Miss Lorimer 

has nothing to say ; but she has an ingenious compromise for that of the Odyssey. She 
distinguishes the larger landscape of the ‘tradition’, with the home of Odysseus in 
Leucas, from the local detail of Thiaki-island to which Odysseus returns; the poet 
having inherited an outlay earlier than the Corinthian colonization, and elaborated it 
from personal knowledge after that crisis; and he reconstructed his Peloponnese from. 
observations on a coast voyage. This is probably as good a solution as is possible. But 
the Catalogue in П. 2, 631—5 does not suit either ‘ Ithaca ’, and the voyage in Od. 14, 344 ff. 
suits both. Note that she finds Ithaca-Leucas again in the Hymn to Apollo, 427—9, in 
the 6th century. The island Asteris she finds not in Arkoudi but is Daskalio. Could it 
not however be in both? She states a good case for 8th century composition by a poet 
who knew the Iliad and deliberately added to the Tale of Troy. 

Both poems are thus presented as falling within one lifetime. At most the major 
additions are of the years following ‘ Homer's' death, when his pupils inherited, edited, 
and wrote down what he had left. But ‘ epic tradition’, as the great poet received it 
in the age of Western colonization came down from before the Ionian migration, in some 
sort of guild, with a Mycenaean legacy. ‘This is perhaps as near to historical truth as 
it is possible to go. Others have filled in details, and will continue to do so. But Miss 
Lorimer has not only contributed by masterly handling—not of the monuments only— 
to a real advance, but has very greatly facilitated the task of her successors. 
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by LESLIE ALCOCK ү 


TT has usually been assumed that the collecting of surface material from the rich sites 
] of Western Asia brought a harvest of knowledge at the expense of little archaeological 

= skill; that while excavation, potentially destructive of evidence, required strict 
control, surface collecting was so harmless that it might be pursued indiscriminately. 
Recent survey work in Baluchistan has convinced the writer of the dangers of this view. 
Tais note is offered as a preliminary consideration of the problems involved in surfzce 
ccllecting, and the writer will be grateful for further suggestions from others more 
experienced than himself. 

"T here are basically two methods of surface collecting. ‘The first, which we may call the 
Stein method, consists of taking only those sherds with obvious decorative motifs, whether 
painted, stamped or incised. Тһе method, limited in itself, has suffered in -his country 
from a collectors’ bias in favour of presumed chalcolithic sherds.’ The chiz2f failing of 
th= method is, of course, that by ignoring the plain wares which usually form the greater 
part of the equipment of a culture, it denies us important evidence about the Eroad nature 
of that equipment, and further deductions as to eating habits and every-day skills— or s 
the same people may make superb painted pottery for religious purposes, yet be content 
wth very inferior pots for ordinary use. Secondly, concentration on painted sherds 
may prevent us detecting industrial evolution and even cultural replacemeni, for tradi- X- 
ticns of painting may survive a radical change in plain wares. It will be shown on 
another occasion that the Harappan style of decoration lasts unchanging through major X- 
developments in the plain wares. And in Baluchistan we have in Sadaat ware decorative 
metifs which appear to form part of the Quetta ware tradition, and which were probakly 
taLen as such by earlier collectors; the associated plain wares, on the other hand, are | 
quite different and excavation shows that Sadaat ware has as much claim as Quetta ware 
to separate cultural status. 

The second, or American technique of surface collecting makes use of random 
samples—so random that they are best collected by untrained and uncomprehending 
latourers. The method has been used with some success in Peru to date single-period 
sites, when stratigraphical material and techniques were inadequate (kitchen middeas 
апі 25 cm. levels). But it is clear that as a method of dating multiperiod dambs where 
th: material on the surface bears no proportionate relation to that below g-ound, it is 
qute futile. True, it gives a comprehensive picture of fabrics that is useful for scientific Ж” 
апі statistical analyses; but these are frequently of no chronological significance. It 
giwes us little insight into important human questions of function—were zhese thick y. 
grEty sherds part of storage jars or of bowls ? is this fine ware used for goblets or beakers, 
and of what shape? i 

Life is too short, funds too limited, to permit most of us to indulge in the mechanical 
methods of smoothed graph curves based on mass analysis of tens of thousands of sherds, 
anel we may be forgiven if we plead that intelligence too may be a useful archaeological 
tod. What is required is not a random sample, but one selected on rational principles, 
so -hat each sherd may be significant. Decorated sherds we must have: but we must 
babnce them with plain wares, endeavouring to preserve the proportion between them 
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as they appear on the surface. And among the undecorated sherds, we must concentrate 
on those which reveal not only the fabric but the shape of the pot—rims, shoulders, feet 
and bases. Should there be any fabrics on the surface for which we can find no significant 


"forms, then these too may be included. Finally, if (as on many Islamic sites) painted 


pottery is very rare it is worth making a very full collection of it, for the sake of its 
motifs, at the same time noting that the proportion in the bag is not the same as that on 
the ground. In this way we can, with the utmost economy, build up an accurate picture 
of the surface material of a site. 

But is it enough to collect indiscriminately from the entire site, and lump all our 
finds together in one bag? Different parts of a large and complex damb may have been 
occupied at different times, and there may even be a contouring of cultures, an archaeo- 
logical treeline above which sherds of the early occupations are not found. This evidence 
could, and since it may be significant in planning an excavation it most certainly should 
be obtained when making a surface collection, the more so since sherds are not autogenous, 
and there is a very real danger o: completely denuding popular sites. When the recent 


. American excavation at Kile Gul Mohammed failed to produce either Zhob or Quetta 
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ware sherds a very minute examination of the distribution of painted sherds on the 
surface revealed that the Zhob and Quetta peoples had settled to the south of the main 
damb. ‘This fact had been concealed to a first glance by the thoroughness with which 
the assiduous collectors of twopenny coloureds had stripped the site of its evidence. 
Even so, had we possessed a ' crill’ for zonal collecting, we should have detected at 
the outset the chronological significance of the south-western terraces. 

The chief difficulty is to decide on a suitable basis for one's zones. This is fairly 
easy in the citadel type of site common in Sassanian and later times. From the top of 
the citadel and from the sherd scatters which widely surround it, we may.take evidence 
of the final period of the site; at the foot of the slope we may look for evidence that the 
citadel utilized a pre-existing damb; and on the slopes themselves we may find sherds 
of the intermediate periods. But this evidence must be used with discretion for on the 
summit of the Sassanian acropolis of Sra-kala, Pishin, we found sherds of Sadaat Ware, 
probably attributable to the ear y second millennium. Again, when a damb is split up 
into a number of loosely joined mounds, or into one main mound with terraces, we may 
collect from each separate area. It is the compact, circular damb which poses the real 
problem. Perhaps the answer is arbitrarily to divide its area into four or more segments 
and its height into two or more contour rings. In doing this it is useful to remember 
that later settlements tend to cluster on the sunny side or in the lee slope of earlier ones, 
and we should take account of such physical determinants in orienting our segments. 

. Finally it will be necessary to prepare a plan of the site on which the distribution of 
various sherd types can be piotted to examine its significance. Should time be very short, 
this can be done by pacing and bv eye. But experience suggests that with no more equip- 
ment than tape, pocket clinometer, compass, and six or so ranging rods, an accurate 
contoured plan of a moderate sized damb can be produced in three hours. Surface 
collecting can proceed simultaneously, making use of the sectors and contour lines of the 
survey. Only by-methods such as these can we bring into surface collecting the same 
critical standards as are already demanded of excavation. 
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Mesoamerican Fortifications 


by PEDRO ARMILLAS 


F | “НІЗ paper concerns the regions of Central and Southern Mexico, Guatemala, 
British Honduras, and the western parts of Honduras and El Salvador, which 
are recognized by archaeologists to have constituted a cultural unity in pre-Spanish 

tmes. This area was one of the two centres of civilization in pre-Columb.an America, 

Feru, being the other. It includes the several cultural centres north of Tehuantepec, 

wually grouped together under the name of Mexican Civilization, and those south of that 

isthmus, in the Mayan zone. For a long time before the Spanish conquest this entire 
region formed a definite cultural unit—it was a culture area, using this term in the precise 
meaning as defined by Kroeber!—for which the name Mesoamerica is now generally used. 

Dr Kirchhoff, who has defined the cultural characteristics and limits of this area,? 
ircludes within it Northwestern Mexico, north to the Sinaloa River and the Pacific Coast 
o: Central America, south to the Peninsula of Nicoya in Northwestern Costa Rica. Inso 
doing, he is considering the situation which existed at the time of the discovery. From 
tke point of view of the archaeologist—referring to the pre-Spanish past—I would 
p:efer to include only the area roughly limited by the lines extending from the mouth of 
tke Pánuco River to the mouth of Grande de Santiago River on the north, and from the 
mouth of the Ulúa River to the mouth of the Lempa River in the south. 

The culture history of this area has been reconstructed for a period extending to over 
tventy centuries before the Spanish conquest, through archaeological studies and, 
fcr the last centuries of this period, through native histories preserved either in the original 
farm of folded books of picture writing, or in transcriptions made after the conquest — 
w.th the European alphabet in the Indian languages, or in Spanish—or in oral traditions 
w-itten down 1n Colonial times. 

Archaeology and, to some extent, Indian myths and history, tell of a prcfound crisis 
waich shook Mesoamerican society and changed its character around A.D. дооќ The 
caises of this crisis are not yet known, but the consequences were unquestionably a ` 
ckange from a theocratic pattern to a secular-militaristic one, in which religion was still a 


1 Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America. 

2 Acta Americana, Vol. 1, No. r. ' 

3 Т am not considering here the San Juan and Chalco industries, for it is not possible as yet to 
lina the ancient hunting and gathering cultures represented by those artifacts with the later develop- 
meat of Mesoamerican cultures. Radiocarbon dates for ‘ Archaic’ (agricultural, ceramic) levels 
go back to the 15th century B.c. However, since the published list (1 September, 1950) includes 
dates so clearly conflicting with well-established stratigraphical sequences, I feel that RC dates for 
Mesoamerica need careful checking before we can use them confidently. | | 

* [n this paper all the dates earlier than A.D. 1000 are based on the Maya Long Count, using 
Thompson's correlation (11.16.0.0.0 L.C.: A.D. 1539). In the last few years there has been an 
increasing tendency to adopt a shorter correlation (11.3.0.0.0 L.C.: A.D. 1543) which would add 
25€ years to the dates here given. It is true that the evidence for the 11.16.0.0.0 correlation is not 
irrefutable, but still in his most recent book (Maya Hieroglyphic Writing : Introduction, 1950) 
Thompson reasserts, after reviewing all the other possibilities, that it seems to be the most accept- 
abl-. For later times in the Maya area, I also follow Thompson’s chronology, as presented in his 
twc excellent papers ' A Trial Survey of the Southern Maya Area’ and ‘ A Survey of tne Northern 
Maza Area’, American Antiquity, 1x, 1 (July 1943) and xr, 1 (July 1945). 
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powerful force of social control, but the priesthood was in a subordinate position to the . 
temporal power, and there was a correlative change in the settlement pattern. 

Evidence for the beginnings of this process, the development of the military class 
as a socially important force, exists from about A.D. 650, when figures of warriors and 
battle scenes began to be depicted in a prominent fashion on carved lintels and stelae 
and in mural paintings at Piedras Negras, Yaxchilan, and Bonampak in the Usumacinta 
Basin (Mayan area). Further evidence is found on some stelae at Calakmul (dated 
from A.D. 730), and Oxpemul (not dated, but recorded dates at this site run from A.D. 731 
to 830) in Southeastern Campeche, where personages armed with a spear replace the 
figures of priests carrying peaceful religious symbols such as the manikin-sceptre and the 
two-headed serpent bar, which were formerly exclusively represented. For so early a 
date, no similar evidence has come to light as yet in Central Mexico. 

During this period—from 650 to goo—Teotihuacan, the great metropolis of the 
Central Mexican plateau, was destroyed by fire and abandoned. Abandoned at about 
the same time—the close of the gth century—were the great ceremonial centres which 
had been flourishing for some centuries everywhere in nuclear Mesoamerica—Monte 
Alban, Kaminaljuyá, Uaxactün, etc. 

Before this general crisis, almost all known sites were situated in open ground, on 
plains or gently sloping hillsides, with obvious disregard for defence, and lacking—so 
far as is known—any artificial protective works. ‘The famous ruins of Monte Alban are 
an exception to this, in that they are located on top of a hill 400 metres high, easily defen- 
sible. Nevertheless, twenty years of excavation have failed to produce any indication 
whatever that the site was selected with defensive purposes in mind, or that it was at any 
time used as a fortress. The character of this site was religious and funerary. As for 
the so-called * Citadel ’ of Teotihuacán—an imposing enclosure on flat ground—complete 
and'very careful excavation, some thirty years ago, showed that itis nothing more than the 
precinct of a great temple. ' 

Another—and this one seems to be a truly significant exception—is Dos a site in 
the Rio Bec region of Southeastern Campeche and Southwestern Quintana Roo. The 
ceremonial centre is surrounded by a moat slightly over 1730 metres in circuit, 3 to 
25 metres wide, and 2 to 4 metres deep, dug into the shallow soil and the underlying 
limestone; and interrupted by seven causeways, 3 to 4.5 metres in width, at irregular 
intervals, The limestone is very porous and the moat obviously cannot have been filled 
with water, but as far as I know dry moats—possibly filled with thorny plants—were 
characteristic of Mesoamerican fortresses. Very possibly, though no excavation has 
been made to investigate this point, Becan's moat was a part of a fortification completed 
by a palisade, such as were used in the same region in later times, as, for example, in 
Cehaché. Had there been a stone wall its remairis would be obvious. 

No dates from this site have been deciphered, but on stylistic grounds we can fairly 
safely apply to Becan the dates recorded on the previously mentioned stelae from 
Calakmul and Oxpemul, sites which are very near.- At present, Becan is the oldest fortified 
settlement I know in Mesoamerica, and it is significantly coincidental in location with the 
region in which the earliest representations of war and warriors are found. It is, however, 
necessary to keep in mind that, because of the present insufficiency of our knowledge, 
this entire picture could be changed by new discoveries. 

The religious centre of Xochicalco (PLATE 1), built on top of a steep hill and Sod 


5 Subsequently used only as a burial ground. 
€ Ruppert and Denison, Archaeological Reconnaissance in Campeche, Quintana Roo, and Peten. 
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by a citadel, ramparts, and dry-moats, is the oldest fortified site known in Central Mexico. 
Although the precise date for the whole settlement, and for its different component parts, 
has not been conclusively ascertained, it would seem to be fairly safe to date it between 
the destruction of Teotihuacán and the beginnings of Tula, or about the oth to the roth . 





Fic. 1. SKETCH MAP OF XOCHICALCO (see PLATE 1) 
Black area, ceremonial centre ; heavy lines, moats; a, habitation site; 6, local temple; c, citadel; d, cemetery; e, paved way 
Scale about 1:12,000. North at top 


centuries. The site is composed of three different parts: (a) a religious centre on a 
steep hill, topped by the Temple of the Feathered Serpent, and surrounded by ramparts 
and moats ; (b) a citadel on top of a neighbouring, higher hill, also surrounded by moats, 
and linked to the religious centre by a paved way lined by walls on each side; and 
(c) the habitation site on flat ground north of the mentioned hills, and protected by them 
and by deep ravines on the west and the north (FIG. 1). 
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After the crisis of the gth and roth centuries, many cities and towns established in 
open country were protected by stone-walls, or by palisades and moats, In other cases, 
only the tecpan, the section including the main temples and the palaces, was surrounded 
by a wall; perhaps the idea of the walled tecpan may have developed from the ceremonial 
enclosures of the previous period. In addition, many settlements—with large permanent 
population—were hill-top sites, in most cases solidly fortified. In late pre-Spanish 
times, extended systems of frontier fortresses were built around the besieged territory of 
Tlaxcala, and along the border between the Mexican Empire and the Тагаѕсап Kingdom. 
Also, isolated fortified hills were commonly used—in some regions—in wars involving 
petty lordships or tribal groups. 

Assembling the available data on a regional basis, we find the following : 

Central Mexico: This area included at the time of the Spanish conquest the heart 
of the Mexican Empire—the confederacy of Tenochtitlan, Tezcoco, and Tlacopan—as 
well as the enemy state of Tlaxcala. Tenochtitlan, the capital of the Empire, was protected 
by its location on an island in lake Телсосо. ‘The causeways, linking it to the mainland, 
were interrupted by gaps, spanned by wooden bridges which could be easily removed, as 
we know from the accounts of the Noche Triste, and of the final assault of 1521. Before 
the foundation of Tenochtitlan, when the Mexica were established on the hill of 
. Chapultepec (at the end of the 13th century), they protected the settlement by successive 
lines of concentric stone walls. 

` The tecpan of 'Tezcoco was surrounded by а wall—the northern and western sides of 
which were of stone, and the remainder of mud-brick—varying in height from about 
5 metres to over 8 metres. Still standing is part of a similar stone-wall in the neighbour- 
ing town of Huexotla, formerly a section of greater Tezcoco, which was a polynucleated 
city. 

In Southern Puebla, in the rich valley of Atlixco—which was a very important 
irrigation area—the city of Cuauhquechollan (now Huaquechula) was surrounded with a 
masonry wall about 6.5 metres high, surmounted with a parapet and pierced by four 
entrances in which the overlapping inward turning ends of the walls formed defensible 
passages. In the same valley, the neighbouring town of Itzocan (now Izúcar Matamoros) 
was located on the high bank of a river and backed by a hill, which Cortés describes 
(1520) as a very good defensive position ; in addition, the town was surrounded by a 
parapet about 1.65 metres high. Also in Southern Puebla, there was Tepexi, a hill-fort 
. site, located on a wedge-shaped mesa surrounded on two sides by deep ravines, and with 
the entrance protected by walls (still standing about 2 metres high) and, according to a 
description, moats, and a bastion with loopholes. About one kilometre from the 
entrance, there are remains which seem to be those of a detached fort. ‘The surface 
pottery from the site indicates occupation during the time immediately before the Spanish 
conquest’. Another hill-fort site in Central Mexico was Teotenanco (now Tenango del 
Valle), in the Valley of Toluca—tenanco meaning in náhuatl ‘ walled site’. 

Near the eastern Tlaxcalan border Cortés found in 1519, on top of a high hill and 
surrounded by a wall with barbican and moats, the very populous town of Iztacamaxtitlan. 
A short distance from the town, there was a frontier fortification built against the 
Tlaxcaltecs, consisting of a drystone wall extending from hill to hill across a valley. The 
wall was approximately 2.5 metres high and 6 metres thick, and was surmounted with a 
parapet; the only gateway in this wall was similar to those previously described for 





? Chavez and Obregón de la Parra, unpublished Mss. in m files of the Instituto Nacional de 
Antropología e Historia, Mexico. 
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Cuauhquechollan. All around the territory of Tlaxcala there were—according to the 
aistorical sources—similar frontier fortifications. The fortress of Cacaxtla (s.w. Tlaxcala), 
-n which five parallel moats cut into the rock forbade access to the hill on the side of the 
3robable attack, may have been one strong point of this defensive system ; however, the 
arigin of these defences goes back to the second half of the rath century, and it seems 
“hat they were built by the Olmeca-Xicalanca before these people were expelled by the 
ZChichimecs. The distance from moat to moat varies from roo metres to 250 metres, 
»roviding thus an effective defence in depth. The width of the moats varies between 
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c metres and 24 metres, being in most of them about 13 metres, and the depth in some 
Llaces is still today 6 metres. According to the 16th century historian Diego Muñoz 
Camargo, there were walls supplementing the moats. 

After the 1470’s, the major enemy of the Mexican Empire was the Tarascan Kingdom 
cf Michoacán, to the west, The Mexicans were waging a defensive war эп this front 
zt the time of the arrival of the Spaniards, after some unsuccessful attempts to invade 
іле enemy's territory, which ended in bloody defeats. Lines of forts and garrisons 
vere maintained along the frontier on both sides, and in the no-man’s-land between them 
rainor clashes were frequent. 

The southern section of the Mexican line, running across the southern escarpment 
cf the Central Mexican plateau, south to the Balsas River, was commanded by the 
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virtually impregnable fortress of Oztuma, built after the reconquest, by the Mexicans 
in the late 1480’s, of the Chontal province which had revolted. The main fort was 
established on top of a high hill with precipitous sides and with only a very narrow 
entrance, defended by moats and walls surmounted by parapets. ‘This narrow entrance 
leads to another hill, topped by a small fort triangular in shape (FIG. 2) and surrounded 
by a stone-wall which follows the contours of the upper slopes of the hill. On the long 
sloping spurs of this hill there was a system of parallel parapets extending from ravine 
to ravine. The distance between the outermost wall and the main fort is about three 
miles. Notwithstanding the depth of the defences, the Tarascans succeeded in storming 
their way through all the outer walls, and were besieging the main fort in 1519. 

About ten miles north of Oztuma, there was (near Alahuiztlan) another fortified hill, 
belonging to the command of Oztuma. ‘This fort is described as a rounded hill girt by 
three concentric walls, each of them with its moat. It was built for the purpose of 
protecting the salt deposits of Iztapa and Tzicaputzalco. 

The Chontal town of Oztuma, which was stormed by the Mexican king Ahuitzotl 
about 1487, was located some four miles southeastward from the hill on which the 
Mexicans afterwards built the main fortress. It also was situated on top of a steep hill 
and was girt with stone-walls and trenches. 

The Southern Sierra Madre Region: includes the modern states of Guerrero and 
Oaxaca. With the exception of the Zapotecan Kingdom of Tehuantepec and the import- 
ant Mixtecan Lordship of Tototepec on the Pacific Coast, this area was politically 
fragmented into rather small lordships engaged in frequent local wars until they became 
the prey of the expanding Mexican Empire. Only the Lordship of Tototepec and the 
territory of the fierce Yope had escaped Mexican conquest. 

A very important town in the Northern Mixtecan zone was Coaixtlahuacan, subdued 
by the Mexican King Moteczuma Ilhuicamina some time between 1458 and 1461. ‘The 
present town is built on the ruins of a pre-Spanish settlement and there is a 16th century. 
church on top of an Indian pyramid. То the west of the town there is Inguiteria, which 
was a settlement on a mesa 150 metres high, surrounded by ravines; it covers over 25 
acres. There is no indication whatsoever of any occupation of the site before the 
crisis of the oth century, yet there are a few indications of occupation shortly afterwards. 
Nevertheless the bulk of the remains on the mesa belong to a still later period, and evidence 
has been found that the site was still occupied after the Moteczuma Ilhuicamina’s 
conquest’. 

Near the Pacific, in Southeastern Guerrero, there were the walled towns of Toto- 
tepec? and Quetzaltepec, which were attacked by the whole armies of the Mexican 
Empire in 1515. The main wall of Tototepec—there were five—was about ro metres 
high and about 6.5 metres thick. Indian history tells us that 20,000 men worked 
building the fortifications, and that the approaches were protected by road-blocks made 
of logs, stones, and thorny brush. The walls were built of stone set in mud and 
strengthened with logs and fascines. The defences of Quetzaltepec were similar, and 
there were stone stairways on the inner side of the wall to give access to the parapet. 
The narrative of the storming of Quetzaltepec by the troops of Moteczuma Xocoyotzin 


8 Bernal, Revista Mexicana de Estudios Antropológicos, tomo X. 

9 Not to be confused—although both of them are in the same general region—with the 
Tototepec mentioned above, as I wrongly inferred in a previous paper. Barlow has made clear 
that the Tototepec stormed by Moteczuma Xocoyotzin, was a Yope border town located near 
present-day Ayutla. See The Extent of the Empire of the Culhua Mexica. 
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is very illustrative of the native technique of attack and defence of strongholds, which 
involved a very dynamic concept of defence. First the defenders deployed troops in 
front of the walls, in order to prevent the assault or sapping of the walls. When these 
troops were thrown back by the attacking forces to the base of the wall, they were under 
the protection of the missiles thrown by the warriors stationed behind the parapets. 
Thus protected and able to reorganize, they could counter-attack. For two days they 
repelled their assailants, but the third day the Mexicans reached the outer wall and 
stormed it using ladders they had ready and undermining the foundations to open 
breaches. To break through the successive walls required new assaults. 

Tetenanco, near 'llapa, was another hill-top settlement. ‘The name means * place 
of the stone-wall ' and it figures in the Codex Mendoza (folio 39r) as a wall with merlons 
over the glyph for stones. 
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We are told by 16th century reports that elsewhere in this region, in pre-Spanish 
times, the most common practice of war was to fortify isolated hills with stone parapets 
and ditches ; this being done, both by the Mixtecs (Petlalcingo, Teozacoalco, Texopan), 
and the Zapotecs (Nexapa and Mitla). А 16th century map of Texopan depicts a conical 
hill, which was fortified with three concentric stone walls. A wooden drawbridge was 
part of one of such fortifications, near Nexapa. Still standing are the concentric walls 
of one of the forts near Mitla. 

The Uplands of Chiapas and Guatemala. “This region was divided into rather small 
political units, based, it seems, on ethnic affiliations. However, this ethnic basis appears 
to be of small significance, because of the close affinities of all the peoples. 

Around 1500, the great Mexican conqueror Ahuitzotl waged a campaign in the 
eastern territory—Highland Chiapas—which resulted in the establishment of some 
garrisons, but not in effective political domination ; the Mexicans did not push beyond 
the present Guatemalan frontier. About a quarter of a century later the Spanish 
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Conquistadores found it necessary to attack the Tzotzil town of Chamula, which was 
fortified with walls and ditches. Bernal Diaz del Castillo describes in detail the storming 
of Chamula, and mentions that there was in the same region the town of Güeyguiztlan 
(i.e. Hueyhuitztlan, probably modern Huixtán) which was composed of three hill-fort 
sites. 

For Highland Guatemala, T'hompson!? has pointed out that the sites known to be of 
recent origin (after A.D. 1000) or suspected of being late, are for the most part situated 
on mesas surrounded by ravines, approachable in most cases only across narrow necks ef 
land. He mentions Zaculeu, stronghold of the Mam"; Utatlán, capital of the Quiché ; 
Iximché, capital of the Cakchiquel ; Rabinal; Río Blanco ; and Chutix Тіох (PLATE П). 
The defences of some of these places were strengthened by stone walls. ‘This settlement 
pattern is in marked contrast with settlement on open ground, which was prevalent in 
this region prior to A.D, 1000, as everywhere in Mesoamerica, and it is attributed by 
Thompson to the arrival (known from traditional sources) of warlike. Central Mexican ` 
people, as a result of the Toltec expansion. 

Honduras. In Southwestern Honduras there was a mesa-settlement known at 
present by the name of El Rincón del Jicaque. The site is bounded by the Lempa River, 
and a crude stone wall closes the narrow entrance to the mesa. Strómsvik and Longyear'? 
consider it. rather a place of refuge for the people of the surrounding region in troubled 
times than a permanent settlement. They believe that it is a recent site, probably 
occupied during the period immediately preceding and contemporary with the Spanish 
conquest. We are told by the chronicles that the chief Copán Calel offered the last 
resistance to the Spaniards (1530) in a similar stronghold. Other hillforts in this region 
were Coyocutena and the Рейбп de Cerquin, last refuge of the chief Lempira. 

Farther east, in the Comayagua Valley, there is the mesa-settlement of Тепатрӣа, 
which seems to have been occupied at the time of the Spanish conquest. 

Lowland Maya. In Yucatán the last centuries before the Spanish conquest 
witnessed the rise and decline of Toltec influence, in the same way as in the Guatemalan 
Highlands. Some degree of political unification was attained first under the hegemony 
of Chichén Itza (987-1204), and later under that of Mayapan (1204-ca.1460). After 
the fall of Mayapán came the rise of some eighteen independent warring lordships. 

The city of Mayapán, which occupied an area of over two square miles, was protected 
by two dry-stone walls. The inner one was 600 to 700 metres in circuit, and enclosed 
only the main temples and the palaces of the nobles. The outer wall was almost 9 kilo- 
metres in circuit, and had stairways which gave access to the parapet from the interior ; 
it enclosed the habitation area of the commoners. The inner wall had two gateways, 
and the outer one, nine. 

Chichén Itzá also—or at least the main section with the temples and palaces—was 
enclosed by a stone wall 4 metres thick, and preserved today to a height of 1.5 metres, 
but it must have been higher. Recently one of the gateways of this wall was excavated. 
It had a double arch and there was a guard-room situated between the arches". 





19 American Antiquity, IX, X, pp. 124-8. 

However, the origin of this settlement—as a religious centre, at least—contrary to previous 
assumptions is dated by recent excavations to nearly 1000 years before the Spanish Conquest. See 
Woodbury, American Antiquity, XIV. 

12 Carnegie Institution of Washington, Notes on Middle American Archaeology and е 
No. 68 

13 Ruz, unpublished MS., Instituto Nacional de Antiopa e Historia, Mexico. 
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Other walled sites of this period were Chacchob, whose walls are still standing to a 
height of 6 metres; Aké, where there are moats and remains of a wall; Champotón, 
which at the time of the discovery was encircled with a dry-stone wall and fosses; and 

Ichpaatin. The wall of Tulum surrounds the site on three sides, and -he fourth is 
formed by the cliffs overlooking the Caribbean Sea (PLATE Ш). The wall is pierced by 
five postern gates which also have guard-rooms. Not far from Tulum, and near Xelhá, 
there is a small peninsula which was fortified with a stone wall across the isthmus.  . 

The area of Central and Eastern Tabasco, Southern Campeche, and Northwestern 
Petén was also politically fragmented. In this region, the town-walls were made, as a 
general rule, of heavy timbers. ` The Maya name for this type of defences was tulumché. 
The most elaborate type known is that of the place miscalled by the Spaniards, 
Cehaché—a name which seems to have been used by the Indians for the entire province— 
and described by Cortés in the account of his journey from Mexico to Spanish Honduras 
(1525). The approaches had pitfalls with pointed stakes at the bottom. The town 
itself was established on a small rocky hill, protected by a lagoon on one side and a 
small river on the other. - Encircling the town there was a deep moat, supplemented by a 
timber breastwork, and behind this was a wooden wall about 3.5 metres high. with towers 
at intervals 6 metres high. "This wall and the towers had loopholes. Mot far away 
was the town of Tiac, which was located on flat ground, and therefore defer. ded by even 
heavier fortifications. It was composed of three wards, each one defended by a palisade 
similar to that described for Cehaché, and there was another stockade common to all. 

Other palisaded towns are mentioned.: one near the mouth of the Grijalva River, 
attacked by the Spaniards in 1519; Cimatan, farther. upstream; another found in 
Southern Campeche (probably near Matamoros) by Alonso de Avila in his expedition 
of 15304; and, farther north, the town of Campeche. . Furthermore, palisades were 
commonly used in Yucatán as road-blocks. | 

THE GULF Coast. Narratives of the campaign waged by Moteczuma Ilhuicamina 
against the Cuetlaxtlan region of Central Veracruz tell us of fortifications consisting of 
moats, walls, and towers. However, it seems that the battles of this war were fought 
on open ground. | 

In the Totonac region many towns were established on mesas or rocky cliffs. Thus 
Xicochimalco, Quiahuiztlan, and Tizapantzinco are described as hill-forts by the 
Conquistadores Cortés and Bernal Diaz, and others, such as Tuzapan, Metlaltoyuca, and 
Rincón de Moteczuma are known archaeologically. In the escarpment of the Mexican 
Plateau, Cuauhchinanco (now Huauchinango) was a palisaded town; tire name in 
náhuatl means ' the place of the wooden walls’. 

We are told by the chronicles that farther north, 1n the Southern Huaxtecan region, 
in order to resist the Mexican invasion (ca. 1451), all the menaced towns had b2en fortified 
with five successive walls!5. 

WESTERN Mexico includes the modern states of Michoacan, Jalisco, Colima, Nayarit, 
and parts of Guanajuato and Zacatecas. "The largest political unit of this region was the 
Tarascan Kingdom of Michoacán, which during the 15th century had grown strong 


14 Scholes and Roys, The Maya Chontal Indians of Acalan-Tixchel, p. 7o, quoting Oviedo. 

1 'Tezozomoc, Crónica Mexicana, ch. xxxii. This campaign is dated by Barlow 1461-2; 
see Journal de la Société des Américanistes, XXXVI, p. 218. | 

16 'Tzicoac, T'amapachco, and Tochpan, are mentioned in the account of this caripaign. See 
Tezozomoc, ch. XXVIII, and Durán, Historia de las Indias, ch. хіх. 
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enough to check the Mexican expansion, to repel the attempts of invasion, and to invade 
in turn the territory of the Empire. 

The Tarascan frontiers were guarded by garrisons strategically placed. "l'aximaroa, 
facing to the Mexican frontier, was the seat of one of these garrisons. It is described as 
a large town encircled by a strong palisade over 3.5 metres high and 1.8 metres thick’. 
Information is lacking about the type of other frontier strongholds. 
| In the region of the Lower Lerma and Santiago River Valleys rocky hillocks were 

hastily fortified with stone breastworks when necessary!?. 

In Southern Zacatecas, on the boundaries of Mesoamerica, there was the rugged 
territory occupied by the warlike Cazcans (or Caxcans). It seems that most of the Cazcan 
settlements were on top of mesas with narrow entrances, further protected by stone 
breastworks. Thus, Miztón, Nochiztlán, El Теш, etc. This refers to the situation 
in the early 16th century. In the northern fringe of this territory there are the ruins of 
La Quemada, a site protected by an acropolis fortified with dry-stone bastions (PLATE IV). 
La Quemada had been destroyed by fire and abandoned before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. No Indian tradition has been preserved illustrating its age, and the little 
archaeological work done there has failed to give a clue to its date. 

Farther northwest, in the Sub-Mesoamerican area of the Sinaloan coastal plain, 
some villages, such as Piaztla and Ciguini, were encircled by palisades. But inland, at 
Topia, situated in the rugged Western Sierra Madre, stone walls and cacti were used for 
fortifications??, 

Summarising the data available for late pre-Spanish times we find : 


(a) palisades had a split distribution. То the east, in the Lowland Maya region 
and Huauchinango ; to the west, 'l'aximaroa and the Sinaloan coastal plain. 

(b) hill-top and mesa settlements were frequent in all the mountain districts, and to 
fortify isolated hills was a common practice of war. 

(c) walled cities (or sections of cities) on level ground are known from Central 
Mexico and Yucatán. 


(d) extended systems of frontier fortifications coincided with the larger and more 
integrated political units: the Mexican Empire, Tlaxcala, and Michoacan. - 





1? Herrera, Historia General de las Indias, Decade 11, bk. їп, ch. ш. 
18 Tello, Crónica Miscelánea, pp. 93, 444, 467. 
1? Tello, pp. 19, 20, 90-2, 367, 447, 457. Baltasar de Obregón, Historia de los descubrimientos 
. + рр. 31, 36, 37. Garcia Icazbalceta, Colección de documentos . . ., Vol. п, pp. 270-1, 309, 
389, Baltasar de Obregón, p. 58. 
Because of limitations of space, reference has been made only to material, published after, or 
unknown to me at the time of the publication of my previous paper on this subject. For the remain- 
ing sources, see ° Fortalezas Mexicanas ', Cuadernos Americanos, 1948 : 5. 
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by ERIK MOLTKE 
Runologist of the Danish National Museum 


Translated by Jouw R. В. GosNEY 


TN 1898 a Swedish-American farmer, Olaf Ohman, cut down an aspen tree on his farm. 
і! He found enveloped in its roots а large flat stone which he only just menaged to get 
out without ruining his axe. When his ten year old son had brushed some of the 
d.rt from the stone, Ohman discovered that one of the faces and one of the edges were 
cavered with strange engraved figures. It was soon decided that these had something 
te do with runes. ‘This is where the saga of the Kensington stone begins : from Ohman’s 
ferm to a shop window in Kensington, to Prof. O. J. Breda in Minneapolis, to Prof. 
George O. Curme, back to Ohman’s farm condemned as a blatant forgery. Here it lay 
despised as ‘a stepping stone near his granary for eight years, without fur-her notice’. 
I was ‘ rediscovered’ by Hjalmar Holand, bought by him, and he devoted his life (three 
lerge books and innumerable articles) to attempting to prove that the inscription was 
genuine. Finally in its Jubilee year 1948 it was given the place of honour in the National 
Museum at the Smithsonian Institute in Washington as one of the finest pre-Columbian 
monuments of America. 

American and European newspapers during the Jubilee year were full of articles 
about the stone, partly because two leading Scandinavian scientists had been called to 
America to give an opinion. They were the Swedish runologist Sven B. Е. Jansson, 
who declared subsequently in a talk on the American radio that the stone was false, and 
tLe Danish professor of Archaeology Johs. Brendsted, who brought back an excellent 
Сиру of the inscription but otherwise left the conclusive word to the students of runes 
and language. 

In 191o a little book was published :—The Kensington Rune Stone: Preliminary 
Report to the Minnesota Historical Society by its Museum Committee. The result of 
{Ее investigations by the committee was that the inscription was genuine, pre-Columbian. 
Nevertheless the report ends with a letter from Prof. N. H. Winchell, the philological 
expert on the committee. In it he is sorry that he is going away, but he says: ' I have 
examined your report carefully, have visited Kensington and neighbourhood, and have 
read most of the papers and articles relating to the rune stone. I have always agreed 
wth the great authorities of Norway and Sweden, Magnus Olsen, Moltke, Moe, M. 
Fwogstad (i.e. Haegstad), Bugge, Noreen, Schrick (i.e. Schück), Montelius, in thinking 
tkat the language is too modern, besides being faulty ; and a more careful study of the 
words has not changed my opinion’. To these outstanding names, and especially the 
runologists and philologists Sophus Bugge, Magnus Olsen and Adolf Noreen, may be 
acded the names of the greatest runologists of Sweden and Denmark, Otto v. Friesen, 
Eas Wessen and Ludvig F. A. Wimmer. Now two younger runologists have severely 
questioned the authenticity of the stone, namely the present writer!, and also Sven B. F. 


! In the newspaper Information, of gth Feb. 1949, on the basis of the material brought back 
by Brøndsted, later published in the journal Danske Studier, 1949-50, with a linguistic examination 
ofthe inscription by Dr Harry Andersen. 
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Jansson in Nordisk Tidskrift 1949. A couple of years before the appearance of these 
articles the above-mentioned journal Danske Studier for 1946-47 published an article on 
the inscription by the Danish Emeritus Prof. in the Eskimo Language, William 
"Thalbitzer, who upholds the authenticity of the inscription. Recently a paper by S. N. 
Hagen has appeared in the American Journal Speculum (July 1950). Hagen says: 
* As far as L.know, no linguist or runologist has come forward with the reconsideration 
suggested by Einarsson [disagreeing with Holand who is deficient in certain elementary 
fundamentals]. While we are awaiting a study of the inscription by a competent scholar, 
I offer а few observations . . . Hagen supports the authenticity of the inscription, 
for example in the following words: ' This inscription should be a perfect joy to the 
` linguist because it is such a delightfully honest and unsophisticated record of its author's 
own speech. A forger would have tried to imitate a language other than his own. It is 
clear that this author tried to imitate no language but his own. In branding this beautiful 
inscription as a forgery, scholars have thrown away not only an important historical docu- 
ment but also a faithful record of medieval Scandinavian speech’. Finally I am 
acquainted with an article in the Swiss Journal Atlantis (Sept. 1950). It is written by ` 
one of the former supporters of the inscription, Prof. Richard Hennig, Düsseldorf, and 
although he knows both Jansson's and my article, he concludes his statement with the 
following pompous words, reminiscent of the runologists of the Hitler period: ‘ The 
authenticity of the Kensington Stone has been proved and thereby the presence of 
Scandinavians in America fully 130 years before Columbus is no longer in doubt? °. 

A far as the most recent authors are concerned, one may well say that Thalbitzer’s 
philological arguments have been so hard hit by the specialised criticism of Jansson and 
Harry Andersen that they have no leg to stand on. In spite of Hennig’s determined 
judgment he produces no new argument, but confines himself to an enumeration of all 
Holand’s old chestnuts. As for Hagen, his article shows that he is a scholarly Scandin- 
avist—from time to time he puts his comrade in arms, Holand, gently and kindly on the 
right road, when the latter displays his ignorance of the elementary rules of Old Nordic 
grammar. He makes a really honest attempt to confute the philological arguments 
against its authenticity, but his deep attachment to ‘ this beautiful inscription ’ gives its 
peculiar forms of speech such a wide margin as to leave the thinking reader with the 
impression that had the inscription been in Chinese, Hagen would have let it pass as 
good Latin! But more of this below. 


It is striking not only to the Scandinavian scholar, but to any ordinary reader of the 
Kensington inscription that this living document can be very easily read when tran- 
scribed in the Latin alphabet. But this is not the impression one gets from the language 
of the 14th century which is somewhat incomprehensible for the ordinary Scandinavian 
reader. That is why Hagen looks in vain for writings by Scandinavian specialists about 
this stone. They do not merely believe and feel that this inscription is impossible, but 
know it for certain in the same way as an Englishman would know at once that an inscrip- 
tion in modern English with a few old-fashioned forms added (which moreover combine 
words of different gender and case) could not belong to the 14th century. To show 
how every Scandinavian scholar regards the inscription I will quote what Professor Jon 
Helgason, professor in Icelandic at the University of Copenhagen, said to me when he 
read my first article on the Kensington Stone: 'In my opinion the inscription on the 





? German original: ‘Die Echtheit des Kensington-Steins ist erwiesen und damit die 
Anwesenheit von Skandinaviern in Amerika volle 130 Jahre vor Columbus nicht mehr zu bezweifeln’. 
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"TRANSLATION 


(We were) 8 Goths and 22 
Norwegians on a journey of 
exploration from Virland to 
the west. We had (our) 
camp by two skerr.es one 
day’s journey from th:s stone. 
We were out to fish (fishing) 
one day. Arrived home we 
found 10 men red with blood 
and dead. A V M (AVe 
Maria), free (us) from evil. 
(We) have ten men by the 
sea to look after our ship(s) 
14 days’ journey frem this 
island. (In the) year 1362. 
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Kensington Stone is such that no philologist with any self-respect could in any decency 
write about it; any more than an archaeologist would trouble to publish a grave-find of 
the Iron Age if he found a telephone book under the urn’. In my heart of hearts I 
agree with Ton Helgason. On the other hand there has been so much fuss made about 
this inscription that a stop must be put to it. 

In the language of the 14th century we expect to find, e.g., ‘ wi hafdhum’ instead 
of the modern ‘ wi hade’ (we had), which is on the stone, or wi varum, komum, funnum 
instead of the stone's vi var, kom, fann. In general we expect to find inflected endings 
in both verbs and nouns. However, we do find—quite sporadically, it is true—entirely 
modern uninflected forms as well (e.g. ‘ kom’ for ‘ komum ’—we came, etc.). The only 
14th century inscription which shows complete consistency in this matter is—that on 
the Kensington Stone. 

There are a few other small details which—to put it mildly—are offensive to the ears 
' of a Scandinavian philologist, and I shall mention them because Hagen has now made a 
noble attempt to justify them. If the interested reader takes a look at the copy of the : 
inscription he will find that ' from this island’ is ' from репо öh’, in another place he finds 
that ‘from’ 1s also ‘fro’. Hagen writes: ' In an older stage of the inscriber’s dialect 
both fra and fram (with short a) must have existed side by side; but since both forms 
had exactly the same meaning, fram must (!) have yielded to pressure from the more 
dominant (1) fra, thus becoming fram. When à became open 0, fram would have become 
(fro:m) just as ' fra became (fro:)’. This argument is really strikingly effective also 
because the same sound shift did not take place in the word skjar (which Hagen translates 
by shed) and ahr (year), just as the development fram > fram > from > fróm must be 
designated as striking. As far as Jeno is concerned (this), it is the only inflected word 
in the inscription. Unfortunately this form, which is a (newly developed) form of the 
neuter in the dative singular, here qualifies a word (uninflected) (64) which is feminine, 
and elsewhere in the inscription is connected with a masculine word jeno sten (which is 
nevertheless not in the dative); in genuine r4th century language these combinations 
would be: Jessum steini and Jessi eyju. Finally the last of the three small words is 
completely impossible in the language of the 14th century, öh, with k to indicate length, 
since this phenomenon is considerably more recent than the r4th century. Hagen is . 
extremely off the track when he tries to explain this A as the best proof that the inscriber 
of the stone was a specially fine phonetician, since this word in Danish certainly, but 
never in Norwegian or Swedish, had an ‘ aspirated off-glide ’. 

We could keep on like this; but we will spare the now impatient reader further 
philological explanations. Let us pretend that the language is in order; without a 
qualm we will take it for granted that the inscriber, who, as the diagrams show, knew both 
the runic alphabet and the Latin alphabet (to some extent), has forgotten everything he 
learned at his monastic school about the rules of spelling which he must have known at 
one time, arid that he wrote as he spoke. ‘This is what the supporters of the inscription 
would have us do, and we will forget that this supposition is not able to explain the 
linguistic anomalies either, even if we are willing to admit that our knowledge of the 
spoken language of the 14th century is very slight. We admit that language is a strangely 
lively fish which it is given to few armchair philologists to grasp. We will for the time 
being turn our backs on the language and consider the runes, to see if the solution to the 
problem may not lie with them. 

Runes ceased to be used in Denmark and Norway about 1300, but they survived in 
Sweden on grave-stones and on household goods, not to mention the runic calendars 
which continued up tothe 1700’s. But it is actually true of all medieval runic inscriptions 
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whether of Denmark, Norway or Sweden, that there is an even development to be traced 
from the earliest Viking times right up to the latest runic inscription, not only in the 
forms of the runes themselves but also in the language. The Kensington inscription 
does not fit into the unbroken chain of Scandinavian runic inscriptions. Look at the 
alphabets and see for yourself that almost half the stone’s runes have shapes which <re 
not to be found in the runic alphabet of the Middle Ages. 


19 4HVPVI-Y N'HER BBR'44 TPN PN РА 


abcdefí ghiiklmn o prs Z Ó uy wx y zef 


Fic, 2. THE USUAL SCANDINAVIAN RUNIC ALPHABET IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


It is however a fact that runes, as mentioned above, were retained right down to the 
18th century in the Swedish runic calendars in the possession of the common man in 
many Swedish districts. And if we examine these we find that those of the 16th aad 
17th centuries employ very degenerate forms of the runic alphabet—forms which are rot 
unlike those on the Kensington Stone. Therefore there can be no doubt that the person 
who engraved the Kensington Stone constructed his alphabet on the basis of the alphabet 
of such a Swedish runic calendar, and this is completely corroborated by the symbols 
which he used for numbers. ‘They are those usual in runic calendars (known since the 
14th century) but completely unknown in the general run of runic inscriptions. ‘The 
engraver has not slavishly followed the alphabet of his runic calendar but has invented 
new symbols. In the formation of these new symbols he has offended against the 
system of the runic alphabet in ways we shall not go into here. The patient reader inter- 
ested in the Kensington Stone will have alreadv noticed that it is now in rather a precar- 
ious position. But it has not received the coup de grace. Неге it comes. In his eager- 
ness to have as complete an alphabet as possible the engraver of the Kensington Stone 
has invented a j-rune. Не ought пої to have gone as far as that. ‘The fact is that the 
letter ° j ’ is a development within the Latin alphabet (like v). Both these letters were 
invented by the French philosopher Petrus Ramus in the 16th century. He took the 
letters Jod and vau from the Hebrew alphabet and supplied the Latin alphabet with these 
two sadly needed consonants. In Scandinavian and German fod kept its name, while 
vau became vee in Scandinavian and English. Only the Germans have kept the cld 
Hebraic name vau (fau)®. Just as striking is the letter б, with the two dots above it, 5n 
the stone. This trick was introduced into Sweden about the time of the Reformaticn. 
In other words we have before us a rune-stone which used symbols—j and 6—which 
were not invented until c. 1550, and the stone is dated 1366! | 

Now all the linguistic objections are on a firm footing; now we really understand 
the forms like ©? hade instead of wi hafdum ; now we realise how a word like opdagelses- 
faerd’, impossible in the 14th century, can be found in the inscription (opdage, discover, 


3 This j is one of the details that exposes Holand’s lack of knowledge in most elementary thinzs, 
since he is pleased to refer to a couple of Norwegian diplomas which in his opinion show many 
examples of j. These are in fact not Ps but long i's which are known to have been used from the 
Middle Ages up to more recent times as a sort of graphic (but not phonetic) variation, a principle 
which is shown for example in such discoveries as ‘ vi’ (we) written ‘ wij’, or the Roman numeral 
viii (VIII) as viij, without anybody, who has some knowledge of old writing, dreaming of talking 
about a letter j (a consonant—or semi-vowel) without a distinct sound value. 
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meant oplyse, enlighten). With our eye on the American language we nod in recognition 
to words like ded* (dead) and from. 

But it is possible that there may be still a sceptic maintaining that Petrus Ramus— 
by thought transference—got the idea for the letter j from the author of the Kensington 
Stone inscription. Leading mineralogists have really accounted for the weathering. 
and patina of the stone. But Professor Brendsted's examination has a crushing reply to 
this. He has proved that an h carved in the stone by Holand about 40 years ago has 
already taken on a certain patina. And that in spite of the fact that in these 40 years the 
stone has not been acted upon by the wind and weather but has been kept in a sheltered 
room. Farewell, Kensington Stone of 1362, farewell Paul Knutsson expedition,’ which 
perhaps never even started and which very likely never got to America; at any rate 
farewell to all the fruitless labour of scholars of nearly every branch of learning. 

Apart from the battering Sven B. F. Jansson gave the Kensington Stone inscription 
both in general and in detail in his above-mentioned article, it is interesting to note that 
he shows how Holand in his massive books seems to have suppressed important material 
which argues against the authenticity of the stone. | 

From information I have received from Prof. J. А. Holvik, Moorhead, Minnesota, 
it appears that not a single archive of the Minnesota Society was properly examined by. 
Holand. Prof. Holvik here discovered a document which must be considered as no less 
than sensational in this connection. It concerns a sheet of paper covered with runes 
and is apparently the engraver’s rough draft for the inscription on the Kensington Stone. 
Holvik, who published it in the paper The Concordian, no. ro, Nov. 18, 1949, accompanies 
it with the following words: ‘ ‘This sketch of the Runestone inscription was sent in a 
letter by J. P. Hedberg of Kensington, to Swan (Swen ?) J. Turnblad of Minneapolis. 
The letter is dated January 1, 1899. Mr Hedberg calls the sketch an exact copy of 
writing on a stone brought to him by Olof Ohman. Both the letter and the sketch were 
filed in the archives of the Minnesota Historical Society in August 1925. (Holand’s 
first book on the inscription was published 1932). I found it there last month. A 
` detailed comparison of the individual characters and spelling of each word with those 
on the Kensington stone shows that this sketch is not a copy of the inscription-on the 
stone. Jf 1s an original preliminary draft of the story later inscribed on the stone’. With 
reference to PLATE V, which is a reproduction of a photostat copy sent to me by Holvik, 
I emphasize in agreement with him that (r) in PLATE V the word ‘from’ is written fro 
in the first line and from in the fourth; the stone has here only fro. (2) PLATE v has 
the word ‘ red’ written with h-rune (rehde). The stone has rede. (3) PLATE V spells 
the word ‘ blood’ as dled, the stone has correctly blod. 

The sketch is older than 1899; at some time before this year (and no doubt in the 
autumn of 1898, when the stone was found), it was given to a man (Hedberg) by the 
finder of the rune stone (Ohman), who publicly had declared that he knew nothing about 


* Hagen attempts to explain these words plausibly, but unsuccessfully. 

5 Holand succeeded in giving a sort of historical background to the inscription. He produced 
a letter from the Swedish king Magnus Eriksson dated 1354. In this the king commands the 
Norwegian noble Paul Knutsson to fit out an expedition to Greenland, there to restore declining 
Christianity. Holand now imagines that the Paul Knutsson expedition arrived in Greenland, 
but, not finding the Norsemen there because they had either been killed off by the Eskimos or 
else had emigrated to Vinland, took the expedition to Vinland (America) to find the backsliders and 
drag them back to the Kingdom of God by the hair. Hence the inscription on the Kensington 
Stone is a record of what happened to some members of the expedition and a warning of what Fate 
had in store for the rest. | 
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runes. Nothing is intimated of how far the sketch was undertaken by Ohman. But 
the spelling of rehde compared with rede (on the stone) cannot have been a -ranscriber's 
ewor by a man who knew nothing about runes, and that is evidence that the sketch is 
net a copy of the stone’s inscription. This is stressed and strengthened by the two other 
examples. Notice also that рер (dead) was first written Jo, but corrected to дер. Мо 
reader, whether layman or not, could transcribe the stone's regular and correct o-rune in 
bbd by the complicated 6-rune. But if the paper is not the copy, then it must be the 
omginal ! i | 

š In chis connection I must draw attention to a book, some of whose pages have been 
cc pied photostatically and the copies sent to me by Prof. Holvik. ‘These are extremely 
irteresting. The Book is called : Den kunskapsrike Skolmastaren eller Hufcedgrunderna 
uz de för ett borgerligt samfundsliv nódigaste Vetenskapen, by Carl Rosande- (The well- 
irformed Schoolmaster or the Fundamentals of popular Science), 1883, new edition 
1£93. On the title page is Ohman’s signature and ‘ Kensington 2.3.91’. On pages 
6- ff is: to be found an account of the Swedish language and its development. An 
example of the Lord's Prayer of c. 1300 ends with the words: frælsæ os afillu; here can . 
be found the spelling ok and og (and), here even can be found Л to lengthen vowels, and 
remarkably enough the spelling róhd (red). 

How these remarkable coincidences are to be explained is naturally dificult to say. 

Bat it must be admitted that the consensus of opinion among Scandinavian scientists is 
that if there was in America at the end of the last century a Scandinavian with no training 
ir philology but who had dabbled a little in books on popular science, and if he had had 
tbe idea of making a runic inscription, then that inscription would take on the same 
ap pearance as the one on the Kensington Stone. 
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FALSE-VAULTED STONE HUTS IN PROVENCE 


Between the hill-village of Gordes and the 12th century Cistercian Abbey of 
Sénanque, north of Cavaillon, Vaucluse, the rocky and scrub-covered hillside is dotted, 
Over a space of two or three square miles, with massive, thick-walled, false-vaulted 
stone huts of a primitive-looking pattern, limited to this locality: the locally so-called 
bories. ‘There must be many scores of them, some standing perfect and still in use as 
tool-sheds or occasional shelters for peasants working in remote fields, others more or 
less ruined. In partially ruined examples, it is possible to examine and photograph the 
style of roofing (PLATE VI). | 

Bories usually measure externally some 16 or 20 feet in length, то, ога little more, in 
breadth, and 8 or ro feet in height; a few exceed these dimensions by as much as 
50 percent. The walls are very thick in proportion—about 2 feet; windows, framed by 
slabs set on edge, are usually very small (one may be seen PLATE VI, A) or, often, completely 
absent; and except in rare and apparently hybrid examples, chimneys are absent. ‘The 
door is always in an end, usually facing more or less south and downhill. Side walls 
are occasionally carried forward, sheltering the door, as in PLATE VI. ‘The inward slant 
or curvature of the walls begins from ground level, giving a very solid and massive appear- 
ance. The chief difference from the beehive huts of the Bari region is that the bories 
are always rectangular in ground-plan; they are vaulted, not domed. In many, an 
ingenious and interesting feature of their architecture is that an internal ‘ceiling’ of 
large slabs is laid across as soon as the walls have come near enough together, while above 
this a ‘ relieving triangle’ is left, as above the lintels of the great portals at Mycenae. 
The walls are then continued up towards the roof-ridge, the gap being finally bridged by 
another slab when they are nearly touching. 

Naturally these huts have sometimes been ascribed uncritically to a high antiquity ; 
but some are recorded to have been built as late as the 18th century, and French 
antiquaries attribute none of them to a date earlier than medieval. Their immediate 
descent is, it appears, from the huts of a leper-colony formerly maintained and tended 
here by the monks of Sénanque. The abject poverty of the lepers, plus the relatively 
high morale fostered by the monks, presumably constitute the social ‘ efficient cause ’ 
by which this primitive but by no means despicable style of building was kept alive. As 
‘material causes’, we have the absence on this mountain-side (presumably even in the 
middle ages) of good timber for beams, and the presence, in unlimited quantities, of a 
limestone that splits easily and naturally into convenient slabs. ‘The style of building is, 
like that of the Puglie huts, the mud-brick domed huts of North Syria, and, indeed, like 
other and more ambitious domes and vaults—the local response to the problem of roofing 
a space without the use of beams. 

What leads one to think of the Dorie as a local survival rather than a medieval ad hoc 
invention, is the fact that except in one or two hybrid cases no use is made of the true 
or keystone arch. At the same time it is obvious that the local limestone lends itself 
much more naturally to the false vault. In any case, the huts of the Sénanque leper 
colony and those built in imitation in the immediate neighbourhood provide a well-attested 
example of a style of architecture, familiar in bronze-age structures from Britain to the 
Aegean, having been alive at least as late as the 18th century A.D. A. R. BURN. 
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ROMAN CAMPS AT DUNBLANE 


In his recent book on Roman Scotland Mr Crawford has discussed the position at 
wkich the Roman road to Strathmore crossed the Forth}. The passage af this river 
wich its broad belt of low lying mosses is a critical point on the road, the course of which is 
urcertain between the signal-station at West Plean and the fort at Ardoch. In spite of 
th : absence of direct evidence, Mr Crawford is surely right in supposing that the crossing 
wes near Stirling, a garrison-town in, medieval and modern times. 





The discovery by observation from the air in 1945 of two Roman marching-camps 
nezr Dunblane lends support to this opinion (PLATE VII and FIG. above). ‘The site is an 
Hilside farm?, on the south-west side of Dunblane, three miles north of the Forth and 
sexen south-west of Ardoch. There are very few camps in the occupied portion of 
Reman Scotland that do not lie beside military roads, and this discovery ccnfirms the 
view that the Roman line of advance to Ardoch was along Strathallan. 

The camps, one of which is inside the other, lie on uneven ground whick forms the 
top of.a rounded hill 370 feet o.p. No traces are to be seen on the surface, but crop- 
marks of the ditches were visible from the air and appear clearly on photographs taken 


1 Topography of Roman Scotland, 1949, pp. 18-27. 
? O.S. maps, 6-inch scale. Perthshire, cxxxrt, NE. National grid ref.: 27/775006. _ 
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over a series of years. It has been possible to plot from these photographs almost the 
whole outline of both camps. The smaller camp measures about 700 by goo feet. Four 
gates have been noticed, at two of which there are traverses. ‘The west side of this camp 
coincides with part of that of the large camp (approx. 1325 by 1075 feet), which appears 
also to have a single gate in each side. The gate on the west is in that part which is 
common to both camps. J. K. Sr. JOSEPH. 


SCARAB FROM SENNAR (PLATE VIII) 


It may be of interest to add to F. Addison s interesting paper, ' Archaeological 
Discoveries on the Blue Nile’, іп ANTIQUITY, March, 1950, that I have now no doubt that 
his sites 3 and 5 at Sennar are the same cemetery. I spent a few hours there in May 
1944, and was able to establish that there is in this area, just below the Sennar Dam, 
between the low river bank and the garden protection wall the remains of an occupation 
site which is being washed away by the scour from the sluices of the dam, and would 
have been all removed already but for being partially cemented with kankar. Site 3 was 
a grave dug into the eastern edge of this occupation site. In 1944 immediately on the 
western side of the occupation site, where the scour had cut down to bedrock there 
were visible the remains of several large oval graves cut into the sandstone bedrock and 
roofed with sandstone blocks and boulders. Most of the roofs had fallen in, and one 
grave entirely exposed had been recently robbed, and near it was a broken black ware 
bowl similar to those from the grave that is Addison’s site 3; 

In 1940 a fine scarab of King Shabako (с. 710—700 B.C.) was picked up on the river 
bank here. It probably came from the occupation site, finds from which include sherds 
of pottery with thick rims and of fine highly burnished painted ware, and stone rings, all | 
typical of Jebel Moya, which was no doubt partly contemporary with King Shabako, 
while the graves are all later (Meroitic) This scarab is No. 3643 іп the Khartoum 
Antiquities Collection and the other finds mentioned above Nos. 4762-4. 

A. J. ARKELL. 


3 Cambridge University Collection of Aerial Photographs, nos. A 27-8, D 23-4, taken by 
J. K. St. Joseph, July 1945, and О 51-7, О 61-3, BD 68 taken in subsequent years. ‘The site was 
visited on 25 August, 1945. | 
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Important New Books and Articles’ 
The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review 


TRITH BEFORE BEAUTY, or, the Incomplete Photographer, by ALISON FRANTZ. 
Archaeology, 111, 4 (Winter, 1950), 202-14. [Much-needed guidance in photography . 
for the instruction of archaeologists. We have often girded at them in this journal, 
‘but the standard seems to fall rather than to rise, through neglect or ignorance of the 
most elementary rules and principles. Reprints may be obtained from Archaeology, 
тоо Washington Square East, New York 3: 35 cents each, ro for $3:00]. 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, by Sir ALFRED CLAPHAM. Published for 
the British Council by Longmans, Green & Co., 1950. 2s. 48 pages. [A useful 
handbook by the late author of the standard books on this subject]. 


А -1ELD SURVEY OF THE ° Roman RIG’ DYKE in S.W. YORKSHIRE, by F. L. PRESTON. 
Trans. Hunter Arch. Soc., V1, 1950, 197-309. [Ап admirable piece of much-needed 
fieldwork undertaken in conformity with the methods drawn up by the Research 
Committee of the Soc. of Antiquaries, London, Ant. Journ., XXVI, 1946, 175-9]. 


TiuRTEENTH CENTURY DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, by MARGARET E. Woop. 
Arch, Journ., Vol. cv, Supplement, 150 pages. [This is a valuable piece of research, 
fully illustrated by plans and illustrations]. 


SOJTH AFRICAN PEASANT ARCHITECTURE: Southern Sotho Folk Building, Nguni Folk 
Building, by James Watton. African Studies, Vol. VII, 1948 ; VIII, 1949. [Discusses 
the character and spread of house-types ; fully illustrated by photographs, drawings 
and plans]. | 


SPATANTIKES SILBER AUS BRITANNIEN, by ToBIAs DourRN. Mitteilungen des Deutschen 
Arch. Inst., Bd. 11, 1949, 67-139; 23 half-tone plates. Verlag F. Bruckmann, 
Munich, r950. [This learned, but uncalled-for, new publication of the Mildenhall 
hoard is written by an art-historian who is ignorant of much of the relevant material. 
Even so it is surprising to find no mention of ће authors whose Handbook has been 
used without acknowledgment].. 


PR3HISTORIC ‘TOWN PLANNING IN CRETE, by R. W. HUTCHINSON. Town Planning 
Review, Vol. xxr, no. 3, Oct. 1950, 199-220. [An excellent survey, fully illustrated 
by plans, several in two colours]. 
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VOUNOUS, 1937-38. By ELEANOR and JAMES STEWART. (Publications of the Swedish 
Institute in Rome, xiv). Lund, 1950. 4to pp. 394. 107 plates (3 in colour): 285 
illustrations. Price 225 Swedish crowns. 


This sumptuous volume records the excavation of an early Bronze Age cemetery 
near Bellpaise on the north coast of Cyprus, directed by a young Australian, James 
Stewart, and his wife, generously supported by the late Sir Charles Hyde, and printed by 
the Svenska Institutet in Rom and the Humanistiska Fonden. The text is in English, 
and I have found only one misprint ° Fracsinus’ on p. 372. 

The general results of the excavation were announced in ANTIQUITY, XIV, 1940, 
р. 204-9, pl. Ir, and the principal date-mark, a Palestinian jug (pl. xciv, a) was discussed 
in Palestine Exc. Quarterly 1939, 162-8, 1940, 152-9. Here the tombs and their contents 
are so fully described and illustrated that further exposition is unnecessary. 

Vounous has now four excavated areas ; sites A and B dug by the Stewarts, another 
by Mr Dikaios for the Cyprus Museum (Archaeologia, Lxxxvii1) and another by Dr C. 
F. Schaeffer for the Louvre (Missions in Chypre, 1936). ‘Through the generosity of Sir 
, Charles Hyde, part of the excavator's share has come to the Birmingham Museum of 
Art, the remainder to the Nicholson Museum at Sydney, of which Mr Stewart is now a 
curator. 

The conditions for excavation were exceptionally favourable. The tombs, small 
caves with horizontal entrance, are cut in a gentle slope. The roofs have been denuded 
till they collapsed, but by that time rainwater had seeped in and deposited deep silt which 
protected the contents, though it disintegrated most of the bones. Only 16 skulls were 
recovered, ranging from cephalic index 92.6 to 78 05, with four above 88 and five between 
85 апа 80.7. Rainwater had also floated vases about and stranded them in great confusion 
without breaking very many. 

The burials are mostly of Early Cypriot 1, with red polished pottery without 
ornament; the remainder of Early Cypriot п with- richly incised patterns ; a few early 
vessels have the ‘ reserved-slip’ ware inherited from the Chalcolithic of Erimi and 
Choirokitia on the south side of the island ; and one or two anticipate the basket-painted 
ware of Early Cypriot ш. The whole settlement thus slightly overlaps the cemetery at 
Lapathos further west, published by the reviewer in British School Annual, XLI. 

Most of the tombs contained more than one interment, of various dates, and some 
of the contents were. copious, and of high quality. Some of the bodies were extended 
(A87, B149, 131) others in contracted position (Ago, xor, 104, 115); попе certainly 
buried sitting like many at Lapathos. Of funerary ritual there was little trace, except 
one bronze dagger ' killed’ by bending (p. 100). Many of the door-slabs were in place, 
some reinforced with a pile of blocks; tombs (114, 116, 117) had recessed facades, a 
quite new feature in Cyprus, though known in the Bronze Age of Sicily. 

Copper flat-celts (here called ‘ axes `) leaf-shaped daggers (опе a finely grooved one 
pl. cv), tanged daggers or spearheads, pins and one tweezer occurs, but metal was 
evidently rare. Analyses by Prof. C. H. Desch showed only one example of 11 per cent 
bronze. One pin had the curious wound ribbon of bronze, already known (суп); one 
dagger retained traces of a wooden hilt, apparently oak. Novelties are clay models of 
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dazgers and their sheaths (111, XCVII-VIII) and of a brush (xcvi) There were a few 
figurines, flat with incised drapery (xcvr) nut, not two-headed as at Lapathos. 

On the later pottery the incised basket-ornament is exceptionally fine, and includes 
figires of dancers masked as ram or deer, and clad in bristly skins (xci) : these are quite 
new. The usual bowls (Lxxxr—v) on high foot, with heads and figures on the rim present 
beavis, birds, deer, oxen, rams, a pig, a few flowers (new) and one human head (xx, 17). 
Or e large vase has a wine-press and tub (Lxxxvin). It is remarkable that there are no 
pip-bones among so many oxen and small cattle; and that—though the oxen are 
recognized as Bos longifrons or taurus—the figurines have the usual spreading korns. Also 
tht there are no such modelled groups or scenes as on Dikaios' site close bv. 

Occasionally later intruders had left Iron Age pottery (p. 156), once clearly as an 
apoeasement (p. 316). 

A very rare find is the impression of a coiled-ware basket, expertly discussed by Mrs 
Crowfoot, with Badarian, Ghasulian and Swiss Lake-dwelling parallels. This supports 
the current derivation of the incised ornament from basketry. 

The photographs and tomb-plans show how carefully this excavation has been con- 
ducted ; it is indeed quite the finest discovery of this period. A special word of praise 
is «ue to the three coloured plates of © red-polished ' and ‘ reserved slip ' vessels. Thanks 
also for a new word ' grog’ for the admixture of straw and silt in the pot-clay. 

| JOHN L. MYRES. 


FCSSATUM AFRICAE: RECHERCHES AÉRIENNES SUR L'ORGANISATION 
DES CONFINS SAHARIENS А L'ÉPOQUE ROMAINE. Ву Jeam BARADEZ. 
Gouvernement Général de P Algerie. Paris (Arts et Metiers Graphiques , 1949. 
This book, already a classic, is the record of a post-war archaeological air-survey 

of 1 large segment—750 kilometres from east to. west—of the hinterland of Algeria and 

the Tunisian border. Where feasible, observation and photography from the air have 
been followed, as they should be, by ground-survey and a little digging. But for the most 
par Colonel Baradez has ' fouillé des yeux’, employing the modern technique of con- 
tintous photographic cover from the relatively high altitude of 15,000—-20,020 feet, in 
cortrast to the low-level snapshots normal in the pre-war era. The method is well 
adzpted to the initial survey of a far-flung and complex frontier-system, if sometimes 
гаізег too wholesale for the detailed examination of individual sites requiring selective 
ligFting. With a few exceptions, Colonel Baradez’s photographs are, however, of high 
quzlity from every point of view. Where they fall below standard, one of two causes 
ma- be blamed: the distance of many of the sites from base, or the inadequacy of the 
me-hod of reproduction. "The inky recesses of the collotype or equivalent process used 
for this work, as for Poidebard's famous report on the Syrian Ines, blot out much which 
might have been rescued by good close-mesh half-tones from carefully printed negatives. 

Inc dentally, the omission of titles to the illustrations is a constant nuisance to the reader 

and is inexcusable. The publication is sumptuous rather than technically perfect. 
Apart from these minor though not negligible defects, the work exacts nothing but 

prase. It is indeed a landmark in Roman studies and, great though its immediate value 
be, its highest merit is that it systematically opens up a new field for historical and 
archaeological research. It does for Algeria—but with greater skill—what Poidebard 

did in 1934 for Syria. Only a few of its results can be noted here. The book itself must 

be within the reach of every Romanist. 

The African salient extending from Carthage westwards towards Algiers end south- 
wards to the Gulf of Gabes falls naturally, like most of the African littoral, into three 
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zones: the coastal region, the. gebel or mountainous hinterland, and the desert par 
excellence. The gebel, writhen into valleys fertilized by seasonal moisture, presented a 
dual problem in that it was potentially productive and at the same time vulnerable to 
improvident nomads. It had to be simultaneously developed and protected, and Rome 
sought to combine the two aims in a single main objective. A considerable peasant 
population was anchored to irrigated field-systems and an appreciable part of the 
responsibility for local defence was at the same time devolved upon it. A similar policy 
has been demonstrated recently by Mr Richard Goodchild in Libya, and is partially 
implicit further east in Poidebard's evidence. 

But the special interest of the Numidian frontier rests on its points of difference 
from that of Libya. "With a patrolled road-system of which the framework was planned 
at least as early as Trajan (fortress of Ad Majores on the southern fringe of the gebel 
founded in A.D. 104) was associated at some uncertain period or periods a complex of 
linear works furrowing the desert ‘ comme le sillage d'un bateau sur la mer’, a feature 
without parallel in Tripolitania or Сугепаіса The contents of these cross-country 
ditches, which are 4-10 metres wide, were thrown up on the inner or sometimes on both 
sides. Elsewhere the ditch is backed by a dry-stone wall 13-3 metres thick. Occasion- 
ally, on rocky ground, the wall has no ditch. Stone watch-towers, 3 metres or more 
square, are placed before or behind or, now and then, across the line at points of vantage, 
their number varying with the terrain. Forts are related to the line, but not in the rigid 
pattern characteristic of the nuclei of the British and German frontiers ; rather do they. 
indicate an elastic frontier-zone some 6c—80 kilometres wide, with strongpoints fore and 
aft. Within this zone, the actual fosse, or rather fosses, demarcated the steppe from the 
(former) sown, as indicated by wide expanses of derelict field-systems which have them- 
selves long reverted to desert. In this capacity the fosse-system did not constitute 
an integral unit. Whilst long stretches of it, linking natural obstacles, did in fact con- 
tinuously delimit the Sabara to a full extent not yet ascertained, other detached works of a 
similar kind occur in the hinterland as local mites between cultivated valleys and the 
adjacent hills. There they served as warning obstacles to infiltrating marauders and 
doubtless depended primarily for reinforcement upon the local Amitanez or goums rather 
than legionaries or auxiliaries, who must have been pretty thin on the ground. ‘These 
native levies, as on the Syrian limes west of the Gebel Sinjar (see Poidebard), appear some- 
times to have fenced themselves with irregular fortifications of their own devising and of 
entirely un-Roman aspect. (The present reviewer may be permitted to interpolate that he 
long ago suggested a similar context for certain hill-forts of the Roman period in Wales). 

Important sections of the book deal with climate and agriculture. In regard to the 
former, the author comes down on the side of human interference or neglect rather than 
of unaided nature as the dominant factor in the desiccation of these lands. In doing so, 
he conforms with conventional opinion. More surprising is the extent of his evidences 
for ancient agriculture in and about the gebel. He calculates that in the region of the 
survey the once-cultivated area is in the order of 25 million acres—an astonishing figure 
if compared with the desolation of today. What a prodigious achievement in respect of 
irrigation alone is implied by it! Setting aside any extensive cultivation of date-palms 
as extravagant of water, Baradez gives priority to olives, grown often in terraces and 
represented still by actual roots and by innumerable olive-presses ; ; with a second 
priority to such cereals as periodical overflow might sustain. Small square or oblong 
fields, distributed in clusters or oases, were the rule. 

‘In the light of all this production, it is perhaps scarcely enough to describe the 
Numidian frontier as a ' zone-tampon entre l'Empire et les Barbares’. It was in fact a 
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good deal more than a mere buffer of land-tied peasantry between the nomads and the 
co-st. It was that, but it must also have been something a great deal more positive ; 
it must have produced a very serviceable share of the surplus of olives and corn for which 
Afica was famous. It would be of much interest to economic historians to ascertain the 
ch-onology of this development. When were the various elements of the frontier-system 
laid down ?—in particular, the linear works which mark a definitive moment in their 
evolution. Only excavation can provide the answer. The Theodosian Code of A.D. 
403, addressing the Vicar of Africa, refers to the ‘ lands conceded to the gentiles by the 
provident humanity of the ancients (antiquorum) for the purpose of ensuring the main-_ 
ter ance of defence of the limes and the fossatum ’.; but whether the ‘ ancients’ were of 
th: 2nd, the 3rd or (much less likely) the 4th centuries we do not yet know. At Gemellae, 
a Ley-point close behind the Saharan line, a fort, then or later enclosed within an outer 
fo-tification of urban type, has produced an inscription of A.D. 126-7, and imagination 
wams to Hadrian as the appropriate architect of the fossatum ; but later possibilities, 
farly stated by Baradez, must be given weight until digging provides the answer. Mean- 
while we may look with hope and even with excitement to the continuation of these 
brlliant air-surveys into the adjacent region of Mauretania on the one hand, and on the 
other hand to a junction with Goodchild's ground-surveys of Tripolitania. In one way 
and another, the map of Roman Africa is taking shape. R. E. M. WHEELER. 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND. An Inquiry into the Science of Human 

Relations. By STUART CHASE. Phoenix House, Ltd. рр. 288, Oct., 1950. 165. 

Mr Stuart Chase is an American whose special subject is economics, and it is in 
ас-огдапсе with existing tendencies in sociology and social anthropology that these 
se-eral disciplines should be treated as a single field in which they overlap. His book 
has clearly been written to give a much-needed boost to the social sciences, in the applica- 
ticn of which to practical affairs he sees a possibility—perhaps the only possibility—of 
th- salvation of mankind. Не explains at length what culture means and the over- 
ricing importance of their culture to the individuals in any social group. He indicates 
th : importance to social anthropologists of psychology, semantics, and economics, though 
he concludes, regretfully, that economics is not a science—at any rate not yet. He 
di: cusses methods of learning, the importance of communications in the widest sense, 
and the reformation of reformers. He poses a number of problems that require solution 
and suggests how it may be possible to get to work on them profitably. Above all he 
insists on the necessity for a scientific approach. In order to ensure this he devotes a 
chapter to the illustration of the characteristics, as he sees them, of the scientific method. 
Ag it is clear that many social anthropologists and sociologists have not employed the 
technique of the laboratory, he subdivides the social disciplines to cover those who do 
апі those who do not follow what he regards as strictly scientific methods. He is 
se-erely critical of any sort of woolly thinking and of what he calls ‘ abstraction trouble ' 
frcm which social science, he says (and quite correctly), has too often suffered. But 
hi: own terms, the terms with which he like any other sociologist must work, are them- 
se_ves not always capable of sharp definition, and one may continue to doubt in spite of 
him whether either social anthropology or sociology is susceptible of the same approaches 
as the exact sciences. The trouble is that the student of the material to be studied is 
pact of the material himself, and being human is changing too fast for his observations 
to have permanent validity. But whether Mr Chase is right or wrong in regarding social 
anchropology as capable of being developed into an exact science, he has rendered it a 
vey valuable service as well as a tribute for which acknowledgment is due. 
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Consciousness of indebtedness, however, need not blind us to certain imperfections. 
It 1s probable that the fact that the author is primarily an economist explains a certain 
naivety which is apparent from time to time when he writes of anthropology and of 
anthropologists. Не can hardly have read Aristotle's Politics and yet classify the father 
of inductive reasoning, as he does, with Marx as a speculator who frames hypotheses and 
leaves the proof to others. Again he remarks that the Anglo-Saxon culture has been 
in existence since Chaucer, which is surely an arbitrarily late date, and that cultural 
anthropology ° was born with Morgan’s work on the family systems of Seneca Indians’, 
had Sumner's Folkways (1906) as a landmark, and has been chiefly an American science 
from the beginning. We need not cavil much if Morgan is claimed as the greatest 
pioneer, but E. B. Tylor, who escapes mention, played no small part in the development 
of social anthropology. Again, Ogburn was far from being the first to measure the 
cranial capacity of Cro-Magnon man ; and religion does not determine rank in the Indian 


caste system. Now and then he even verges on the inept :— Perhaps the real reason for 
the domination of Europeans over the so-called backward races is reflected in the... 
couplet 


“ Whatever happens, we have got 
The Maxim gun and they have not, 


which may be true, but it was the Europeans who had invented and developed the Maxim 
gun; they had not become possessed of it by chance. So too it is the merest caricature 
to attribute the conception of the primeval father, the old man who drove off the 
younger males from his horde of jealously guarded women, to a desire to flatter the 
Victorian paterfamilias, who would have found the comparison surprisingly odious. 
Mr Chase’s English style is occasionally open to criticism. That ° due ' may be 
used as an adverb must we fear be conceded to an American author, but he is certainly 
not justified in referring to himself in six consecutive lines as ‘I’, as © we °, and as ‘ the 
author’. His index is limited to the names of authors quoted, between three and four 
hundred of them, and it was left to his publishers to compile a bibliography for those 
wishing to pursue his subject further. . J. H. HUTTON. 
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STUDIES IN LATE QUATERNARY DEPOSITS AND FLORA-HISTORY OF 
IRELAND. By К. Jessen. (Proc. Roy. Irish. Acad., Vol. 52, B., no. 6). Dublin. - 
Hodges Figgis and Co. 1949. 205 pp. 8 maps, 16 plates. 255. 


In the early days of quaternary geology, the geologist looked to archaeology to 
supply the zone fossils on which correlations might be based. As the techniques of the 
study have improved and as more data have become available, the debt owed to the 
archaeologist is steadily being repaid, particularly in the field of palaeobotany. Professor 
Jessen’s results, based on two summers’ field work in Ireland provides the ecological 
background against which archaeologists must set the developing human cultures. In 
all, forty-nine lake or mire deposits are described, a number of which have yielded objects 
of ‘archaeological significance (e.g. the Larnian and Neolithic cultures of Cushendun ; 
the Early Bronze Age lance-head from Derrytagh North). 

Although the greatest value of Jessen’s work lies in the realm of botany, important 
archaeological facts and conclusions emerge. Using a revised zonation of Irish pollen 
diagrams which equates Irish, English, and Danish zones, the author demonstrates the 
similarities and contrast between vegetational, topographical and cultural development 
in the post-glacial period of these countries. ‘Thus, he shows that in Ireland the great- 
post-glacial marine transgression continued into the Atlantic period and at its maximum 
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va: contemporary with the Late Larnian cultures of Island Magee and Cushendun, and 
pre-dated the Neolithic occupation of the latter site. This accords well with England 
уһ ге Godwin has shown that the post-glacial eustatic rise in sea level culminated in 
the early Atlantic, and with Denmark where the ‘ late Atlantic ’ transgression took place 
jus- before the Neolithic period. 

The transition between the pollen analytical zones vix b and уш is frequen-ly marked 
im rish bogs by a stratigraphical horizon (Rs.c) indicative of a renewal of active bog 
growth, which seems to correspond with the Grenz-horizont, or RY ш, in Great Britain 
алс Europe. Archaeologically, Rs.C, seems to fall between finds of Middle Bronze Age 
(e.g. spear heads at Dernaskeagh and Cloonacool; axes at Derryfadda Lower) and 
those of Late Bronze Age (e.g. sword from Canbo; axe from Castlelackan), whilst the 
woc den shield of Cloonlara appears to be directly associated with the recurrence surface 
ізет, 

The reaction of the human population upon the vegetation сап be traced, to some 
extent, from the pollen diagrams. The effect of Neolithic farming on deforestation 
is mt so clearly demonstrated in Ireland as in Faegri’s diagrams for S.W. Norway, and 
Gocwin’s work on the East Anglian Breckland, but as in both these localities Neolithic 
activity is associated with a period shortly after the final decrease in the frequency of elm 
pelEn, which marks the transition from zone уп a, to vit b. The main agent in the 
defcrestation of Ireland appears to have been the post-glacial climatic deterioration 
wich characterised the sub-Atlantic period, but this effect was probably enhanced’ by 
prozressive forest clearance as a result of human activity. 

Professor Jessen’s book is a notable contribution to historical plant geography, to 
clmatology and to archaeology alike. D. WALKER. 


GU.DE TO THE GREEK, ROMAN, ENGLISH AND CHINESE COINS, 
Ashmolean Museum, Heberden Coin Room; pp. 51, 9 plates, Oxford. Printed for 
the Visitors and sold at the Ashmolean Museum. 1948. 2s 6d. 

A few years ago a student coming to England to study coins would hardly have 
found satisfaction in any public collection but the Coin Room of the British Museum. 
‘Today, the Museum has several rivals, of which the Heberden Coin Room may ke deemed 
th» -hief. The appearance of this little guide to its treasures is a timely remir.der of its 
. aczivities. 

The Ashmolean Collection has been built up out of many different pieces. Several 
famcus historic collections, a succession of minor gifts, collections of colleges and, finally, 
somre munificent gifts and judicious purchases of recent times of the historical collections. 
The most interesting are those of Archbishop Wik (1657—1737) and Canon Philip Barton 
(фес 1774). The * praemia honorari ' of Elias Ashmole, founder of the Museum, have 
their peculiar interest and are illustrated on Plate 1. The mint of Oxford is well repre- 
semted ; and there is a very full collection of tradesmen’s tokens of Oxford, City and 
Ccuaty, in the 17th century. 

Df the acquisitions that in the past few years have so vastly enriched the Coin Room, 
the Evans Bequest must take first rank. Sir Arthur had collected, with unfailing taste 
and discrimination, in many widely diverse fields. Greek coins of South _taly and 
Sicil, of West Greece and of Crete, Roman coins of the Civil Wars, A.D. 68-69, of 
Cara 19105, and of the last years of the occupation. The Heberden Coin Room is now 
the mcher for all this love and skill. One might mention for its unique interest the 
dena-ius of the revolt of Civilis, celebrating the surrender of Legio xv Primigenia. Sir 
Chares Oman was another life-long devotee of the Greek series. The Ashmolean has 
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recently acquired some splendid series out of his collection, notably of Tarentum, of 
Corinth and of the Seleucid Kings of Syria. A magnificent collection of English gold, 
given by Dr A. T. Carter, has immensely strengthened the English series, while Captain 
Laird has presented a collection of Chinese coins, that illustrates on broad lines the 
secular history of the Far East. 

The book is well printed and the plates are excellent. Anyone who does not yet 
know that the Heberden Coin Room is well worth a visit may now accept conviction 
that it is. HAROLD MATTINGLY. 


EXCAVATIONS AT THE NJORO RIVER CAVE. By M. D. and L. S. B. LEAKEY. 
pp. VI and 78, 14 plates, text figures and map. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1950. 
Price, 12s 6d. 

The Museums' Trustees of Kenya and the Royal Anthropological Institute are to 
be congratulated on facilitating the publication of this exemplary report on an important 
excavation carried out in Kenya in 1938. The cave is one of a series along the banks 
of the. Njoro river which all stand at about the same height above water level, and the 
authors conclude that they must have been flooded during the Nakuran wet phase, 
provisionally dated to 850 B.c., and that therefore the use of the cave as a crematorium 
must be subsequent to that date. Some 8o cremated individuals were found. Associated 
with the remains were obsidian implements regarded as derivative of the Elmenteitan 
culture, potsherds, stone bowls, pestles and lower grindstones, also beads made of 
chalcedony, agate, microcline felspar, etc.; together with the charred remains of a 
wooden vessel, basket ware, gourds, etc. There was no trace of metal; but many of the 
bones and grave goods were heavily stained with red ochre. · 

The archaeological remains are described in six chapters by Mrs Leakey, consisting 
of introduction, obsidian industry, pottery, stone bowls, etc., ornaments and carbonized 
objects. The second part consists of a detailed report on the crania by Dr Leakey ; 
and there is a final chapter written jointly by the two authors. The illustrations and 
diagrams are of the high quality which their previous work leads one to expect. 

When the reviewer first saw the finds at Nairobi, he, like the late Mr H. C. Beck, 
who reports on a sample of the stone beads, was struck by their similarity to some Pre- 
dynastic beads. The human remains are non-negroid ; and there are other points that 
suggest a cultural connection with the Nile valley in Dynastic times. The C Group 
people of Nubia also wore leather, used bone awls, made stone pendants, stone beads 
and beads of bird bone similar to those from Njoro, and sometimes buried with their dead 
thick shallow stone bowls carefully rounded on the outside, which Steindorff (Aniba 1, 
pp. 109 ff.) believed to be the equivalent of the Predynastic palette for the preparation 
of red ochre or malachite. In the same publication there is a comparative study of the 
C Group skulls from Aniba and the Batussi of East Africa made at the suggestion of 
Professor Weidenreich, which concludes that, while most of the C Group were more 
negroid, two extreme skulls were comparable to Batussi. 

It is however a well-known fact that practices and habits are retained for thousands 
of years in conservative Africa, and the dozen pottery bowls represented at Njoro, while 
being not impossibly descended from the incised bowls of the C Group, are with their 
lug handles (one pierced) surely later. And the Leakeys point out that there is a tribe 
living on Mt. Elgon, a natural mountain refuge for backward people lying in the direction 
of the Nile valley, who till recently made sedge-seed beads similar to those used at Njoro 
to space out the stone beads. Their conclusion that the Njoro River cave is comparatively 
late, despite the absence of metal, is acceptable; but they seem to have made the same 
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mistake as Vignard at Kom Ombo, who found an ochre-stained lower grindstone and 
concluded that it was evidence that the Sebilians ground corn. Stone bowls, ' pestle- 
rubbing stones ' and lower grindstones were all found stained with ochre at Njoro, and 
yet it is concluded not that they ‘ were used for grinding ochre but that they were used 
for grinding grain of some sort; although none was found in spite of careful search and 
although conditions were such that it could have been preserved’. It seerms that the 
charring on the inside of the stone bowls may well have occurred during the cremation 
of the corpse. The © pestle-rubbing stones ' appear where most worn to have developed 
the keels and polished faces found on the ochre-grinders of Early Khartoum. 

. The fact that no stone borers were found among the tools at Njoro together with the 
fact that ‘the beads made from semi-precious stones were invariably interspaced.. . . 
with small sedge-seeds ' suggests that the conclusion that the stone beads were made by 
the Njoro people may possibly be wrong ; but against this it was not a living site and all 
the raw materials are found locally. Mrs Leakey on p. 26 says that it is not known for 
certain how stone beads were drilled and ground in the Stone Age, but small stone borers 
were certainly used for boring disk beads of microcline felspar in the Khartoum Neolithic, 
and chert drills with emery or crushed quartz as an abrasive were used for boring carnelian 
and agate beads in the Indus civilization (Ernest Mackay, ‘ Bead Making :n Ancient 
Sind’, Journal of American Oriental Society, vol. 57, p. 6). The two roughly chipped 
beads of obsidian with natural perforation from Njoro were no doubt local products. 
Mrs Leakey herself provides evidence against the other stone beads being such in drawing 
attention to the extreme rareness of stone beads in East Africa. (The hexagonel carnelian 
beads with narrow parallel-sided perforations that she mentions are no doubt compar- 
atively modern imports from Cambay). | 

It seems that the extraction of the central incisors of the lower jaw correctly stated 

on p. 76 to be widespread in modern Africa, should be distinguished from the extraction 

of the central incisors of the upper jaw, which had a wide range in mesolithic times, 

occurring in north and central Africa and in Palestine (Early Khartoum, p. 114 and 

Arthur Keith, New Discoveries Relating to the Antiquity of Man, pp. 211 ff.). The 

central incisors of the lower jaw were not extracted in mesolithic Palestine as stated on 
p. 76. | 

These comments are not however made in a critical vein, but in an attempt to share 

in the elucidation of the prehistory of Africa, to which this volume is a valuable and 

important contribution. A. J. ARKELL. 


MAYA HIEROGLYPHIC WRITING: Introduction. By J. Eric S. THOMPSON. 
Publication 589, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1950. pp. XVi-+-3<.7, 64 figs. 
In paper cover, $87.00 ; in Cloth binding, $7.50. ` 


Eric Thompson is uniquely qualified to write a book like this. He has studied the 
Maya, their archaeological remains in the broadest sense, their Colonial literature, and 
themselves, for nigh on a quarter of a century, and a long series of smaller publications 
bears witness to his knowledge of their glyphic writing. Only a slight acquaintance 
with Maya glyphs is needed to know that the subject is complex and difficult, but readers 
of this book will have some idea of the extent of its complexity and its difficu ty forcibly 
brought home to them. As Thompson himself says, ‘there can be no “ Maya glyphs 
without tears " '. The title of ‘Introduction’ may be deceptive. The volume stands 
by itself and is as full a treatment of the subject as can be expected for many years, but 
I believe that a glyphic dictionary will follow it. 
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Each chapter contains important material, much of it either new or available pre- 
viously to a small circle of readers only. Most of this is for the most specialised of 
specialists, but through the whole book runs a golden thread, which the author picks up 
again and again. Mathematics and astronomy have their necessary part, but an approach 
exclusively from these angles cannot lead to an understanding of the Maya or of their 
writing. We must rely more heavily on their beliefs, their religious symbolism, their 
mythology and, to a lesser extent, on their everyday activities. Again he says ‘ Mysticism, 
religion and poetry completely dominate the hieroglyphic writing’. The basis of all 
this is the burden of time, in which the divisions of time are carried continuously through 
eternity by divine bearers, the gods of the numbers, and perhaps its highest expression 
is to be seen in the full-figure inscriptions such as that on Stela D. at Copan, depicting 
the end of a period, where the gods are seen carrying their burdens on head bands like 
porters, some of them ready to continue into the next period and some to yield their load 
to the next relay. 

This 1s not the place to go into details but a few matters of some general interest 
may be noticed. "The chapter on the principles of Maya glyphic writing includes a dis- 
cussion of its nature, from which the fact emerges that much of it was what we call rebus 
writing, though some glyphs were ideographic, but there appears to be some difficulty, as 
we might expect, about fitting New World conceptions into an Old World classification. 
In the next chapter, the importance of the old 260-day calendar to both ancient and 
modern Maya for ritual and divination is emphasised afresh. Not the least important 
feature of the chapter on the approximate solar year of 365 days is a discussion of the 
designation of the first day of the month. It has generally been believed that the 
20 days of the month were numbered o to 19, but Thompson gives reason to believe that 
they were numbered x to 19 with an additional intermediate day which could belong 
either to this or to the previous month, though it generally belonged to the former. In 
this case, the glyph which has been held to mean zero in this context, the ' spectacle 
glyph’, has some other meaning such as ‘the seating of the month’. The next 
chapter, on methods of recording numbers, also includes a discussion of the zero question, 
this time associated with various glyphs which are not interchangeable with the spectacle 
glyph and must have a different meaning. He concludes that these glyphs imply com- 
pletion and not zero, though they can be used in much the same way as zero in positional 
numeration. This is not to minimise in any way the Maya achievement in ‘ inventing 
zero’, but only to call attention to the fact that the conception differs from that of the 
Old World mathematicians; it may serve incidentally to correct some diffusionist assump- 
tions. The chapter on the Long Count includes among much other matter a discussion 
of its date of inauguration and of why it arose. It is not yet possible to answer the first 
question, although it is unlikely to be earlier than Baktun 7. It was developed in response 
to the supremely important concept of the eternity of time, of which it may be said that 
a corollary was the desire to combine the various time counts into a harmonious system. 
Another consequence of the same thing is shown by the instances, given elsewhere, of 
Maya calculations of the day and month positions of period endings long in the past, 
running into hundreds of millions of years ago, and it is suggested that the Maya were 
eventually led to believe that time had no beginning. Other matters dealt with include 
the 819-day cycle, recently discovered by Thompson himself, the Venus cycle and the 
Moon glyphs, aids to computation and decipherment, and finally ‘ Glances backward 
and a look ahead’ in which the author picks out what he believes to be his own most 
significant contributions and suggests the lines which future research on the very large 
number of undeciphered glyphs might take. 
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The earlier chapter entitled, Period Endings, Anniversaries and Katun Counts, 
wich deals with the inscriptions carved on stela or altar to celebrate resting-places in the 
ete-nal march of time, is particularly notable for the nobility of its concluding passage 
(рр. 206, 207), too long to quote in full but including the following words on the ending 
of z katun ‘ Each was celebrated in the antiphonal chants of the Maya. Each was honored 
by the painstaking hewing and arduous transportation and erection of great shafts of 
stone. Glyphs, laboriously carved, told in measured lines of the greatness of the event. 
Tk= grand cadences of the Initial Series sang its glory and the concluding hieroglyphs 
eckoed its praise; towering pyramids rose to exalt it and stone lintels intoned its majesty. 
Captives lost their lives in sacrifice to it; priests shed their own blood in its honor’. 
TEs is a token of the spirit in which this laborious and important work has been carried 
. ош. G. H. S. BUSHNELL. | 


MLROWINGERZEIT. Ву Gustav BEHRENS (Rómisch-Germanisches Zentral museum 
zu Mainz, Katalog 13; Original Altertiimer des Zentralmuseums хи Mainz). Mainz 
1947, pp. 83, figs. 165, pl. 8. No price indicated. 

This publication is a Catalogue of Merovingian-period Antiquities in the Mainz 
Central Museum. Practically every piece listed is illustrated, generally by a line drawing, 
sometimes by a half-tone block. Except in certain instances where a fuller account is 
demanded, descriptions are very brief, but in conjunction with the corresponding sketch, 
giv= a reasonably clear and accurate picture of the object. Pages 1-35 cover antiquities 
from the cemetery at Schwarzrheindorf, comprising eighty-seven grave-groups and a 
quentity of loose finds. Some of the best pieces from grave-groups were sold to museums 
in Berlin, Bonn, Frankfurt-am-Main and Hamburg before the bulk of the material 
rea-hed Mainz. These pieces, though not in the Mainz Museum, are also listed here, 
so “hat the grave-groups are given complete, in accordance with the excavator’s record. 
Th= cemetery is rich in combs, beads, brooches and pins, but particularly in glass and 
potery. The pottery includes an unusual proportion of wide bowls, and much of it is 
of Eard, wheel-turned light-coloured often reddish ware, having a distinctly Roman look. 
After the grave-groups, unassociated finds from the same cemetery are dealt with by 
types. They include buckets, weapons, pottery and some interesting brooches, three in 
the form of equal-armed crosses. The description of the grave-goods is preceded by 
some general comments on the cemetery and bibliographical references to it. After the 
description of the grave-goods there is a list giving particulars of the pieces from the 
cemetery that went to other museums, with their present whereabouts, an analysis of the 
furnishing of men’s and women’s graves, and some brief archaeological comments on the 
fincs. | 

The next group of objects (pp..35-9) from the Heerdt Collection acquired in 1932, 
have no provenance and are not in grave-groups. The pieces themselves suggest a 
Micdle Rhine origin. Several good bird-brooches, some pendant crosses, and others 
for attachment, and an exact parallel (previously published in Mainzer Zeitschrift, 1933, 
Taf 18, 3) to the openwork disc-pendant with ‘ griffins’ from Andernach in the 
Asbmolean Museum (E. Т. Leeds, Early Anglo-Saxon Art and Archaeology, Pl. xvii, c) 
ma* be mentioned. ! 

The antiquities from the Fliedner Collection, purchased 1n 1928 (pp. 39-68), are 
mo»e numerous. Weapons of all types, buckles, strap-ends, square-headed, radiate and 
rouad brooches, the latter mostly decorated with garnets or stamped-foil designs; 
circilar openwork ornaments in geometric pattern, combs, ornamented pins and other 
miszellanea are well represented. ‘The sheet-bronze ornamental mountings of a wooden 
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casket, showing stamped and repoussé ornament of concentric circles in rectangular 
fields bordered with broad bands of punched dot patterns, is particularly interesting 
(this piece is already published by Alföldi, Acta Archaeologica v, 1934, ‘ Eine spátrómische 
Helmform’ (S. 114. Taf. 9, 2). But the main interest of this collection lies in the wide 
range of ceramic types, including bottle-vases very similar to those from the Faversham 
cemetery, as well as handled and spouted jugs, stamped urns, and bowls ; about a hundred 
and twenty pottery vessels are illustrated. 

The Catalogue concludes with a section devoted to miscellaneous Merovingian 
antiquities, most from Germany (pp. 69-81). Notable amongst these are a small pail 
ornamented with bronze mounts in the style of that from Beauvais (Leeds, op. cit. Fig. 4) 
and the Buire sur l'Ancre bucket (Leeds, op. cit., Fig. 5); and an unusual handled and 
lidded bronze ewer (Abb. 158), paralleled at Dettingen (Veeck, Die Alamannen in 
Württemberg, S. 30, Taf. 20, B4). -The quality of the eight concluding plates is naturally 
enough, in view of the prevailing shortage of materials in Germany, not of the best, but 
the publication as a whole is a useful picture-book and place of reference for Middle- 
Rhenish antiquities of the Merovingian pericd, which are so closely related in many 
ways with our own finds in Kent. | R.-L. S. BRUCE-MITFORD. 


THE COFFIN OF SAINT CUTHBERT. Drawn by D. McIntyre; introduction 
by E. KITZINGER. Oxford University Press. 1950. 155. 


This work consists of careful line drawings of the surviving parts of the 7th century 
wooden coffin, together with an isometric diagram illustrating its construction. The 
drawings, the work of the cathedral Architect, Mr D. McIntyre, shew the fragments 
as they have been mounted on new oak boards for their proper display. The short 
introduction by Professor Kitzinger summarizes the history and appearance of the coffin 
and indicates the iconographical scheme and the models on which it was based. . 

The drawings are the result of a new analysis of the fragments and the present 
reconstruction supersedes that put forward by Canon Greenwell over 50 years ago. The 
most important result is to shew that the overall length of the coffin was only 654 inches— 
not about 6 feet 8 inches as was formerly thought. ‘This and the other dimensions make 
it difficult to believe that the body retained the full size of a living person when first 
deposited in the coffin in 698, 11 years after the death of the saint. The new recon- 
struction also throws light on the interpretation of the figures, which Professor Kitzinger 
explains as ‘a litany in pictures’ representing ‘the powers whose protection is being 
invoked for the sacred relics’. The artistic models of these figures are of Mediterranean 
origin, from various sources. "The present work is an excellent record of the material ; 
a fuller discussion of the artistic and literary problems is promised as part of a large 
volume now in preparation on the Relics of Saint Cuthbert. C.A.R.R. 


BROWN MEN AND RED SAND: journeyings in wild Australia, by CHARLES Р. 
MouNTFORD. Phoenix House, Lid., London, 1951. 185. 


Those who have taken a University course in anthropology have been taught to 
regard the Australian aborigines as interesting specimens of humanity; but, excellent 
in some respects as the books about them were, they gave no hint that the aborigines were 
© one of the most lovable races of men’. No one could read this delightful book without 
agreeing with Mr Cleland's opinion (just quoted, from his Foreword). Here at last is a 
real live anthropological book about one of the very few peoples who still subsist as 
nomads by hunting and collecting. It із a book that makes one think, for these nomads, 
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no freer presumably from original sin than we are, do not kill each other unnecessarily 
and are often on a higher moral plane than their civilised compatriots. Yet in respect 
of material culture they are pre-palaeolithic! Mr Mountford here describes a trek Ee 
made in the heart of Australia, the daily life, habits and religion of these charming people; 
and he illustrated his text with some of the finest and most dramatic photographs we have 
ever seen. That opposite p. 89 of a naked man doing a rock-painting is &uperb ; it 
: might be one of our palaeolithic ancestors decorating a rock-shelter 15,000 years ago. 
This is the sort of book that anthropologists might write if—but enough. It is one that 
all archaeologists and readers of ANTIQUITY should buy, for it will give them permanent 
pleasure. 

The book is well.produced and the few defects do not really detract eppreciably 
from its excellence. ‘The map is spoilt because the names on the stippled areas ate 
illegible and there should have been a scale as well as that supplied by the coordinates. 
The course marked does not agree with the text on p. 160 (Wilson-Arana). The plates 
are unnumbered, so that there are no direct links with the text ; but they are well inte- 
grated therewith, and such cross-references would have been easy and he.pful. We 
should have welcomed a little more enlightenment on the extraordinary geo-ogy of tke 
region ; the book will be read by many to whom elementary geology is not qu:te a closed 
book. The apparent mixture of igneous and sedimentary formations is intriguing. But 
of course that is a secondary feature of the book, though it comes into prominence through 
the affection the aborigines feel for the rocks and stones of their native district. That 
is all we can find to criticize in a charming book. 0.G.5.C. 


SYBARIS, by J. C. CALLAWAY : the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 

No. 37. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore [London : Geoffrey Cumberlsge], 1950. 

131 pages. £2. | 

'This book ' attempts, by drawing on all known sources, to present a somewhat fuller 
and more integrated account of the city as a whole than has heretofore been available'. 
Within these self-imposed limits it fulfils its task in an excellent and schclarly way ; 
there can be little in classical literature relating to Sybaris that has escaped the compile-, 
and his point of view is refreshingly original. He has earned the gratitude o: all future 
students, especially of excavators to come, by thus collecting between two covers a mass 
of scattered information. We can thus form quite a vivid mental picture of life in a 
famous city during a dark period of history (с. 720 or 710 to c. 510 B.C.). That isa 
considerable achievement ; it might have been even greater had the ‘ all known sources’ 
included the modern techniques of air-photography and field-work. The book would 
have beer: greatly improved by a few maps, including a reproduction of the lergest scale 
modern map of the district. It is impossible without such to follow intelligibly the 
descriptions in the earlier pages of the book. These at least were within reach, even f 
field-work was not feasible and no air-photographs available. But surely here, if any- 
where, the out-door technique is imperative ; for the site of Sybaris remains to be dis- 
covered. It has been suggested that it may be beneath the sea, for in this unstable region 
earth-movements produce subsidence ; the coast at Messina sank visibly at the time cf 
the great earthquake of 1906. But it seems improbable that so great. a subsidence zs 
would be needed to obliterate all traces could have taken place. It is far more likely thet 
no one with the necessary field-qualifications has ever taken the trouble to look for the 
site, either on foot or in an aeroplane. 

Sybaris gave а new word to the ancients and to ourselves, and ‘ sybaritc' is used 
in a depreciating sense ; a ° sybarite ' is ° an effeminate voluptuary or sensualist ' (O.E.D. 1, 
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But, as our author says, the term was not deserved, and may well have originated from 
envy of people who had raised their standard of living above that of their contemporaries. 
Moreover it must be remembered that we have no contemporary accounts of Sybaris.. 
How little the later stories can be trusted is shown by the amusing story told by Timaeus 
of the Sybarite at Sparta who said he would rather die than endure the Spartan kind 
of life. Now Timaeus wrote more than a century and a half after Sybaris had ceased to 
exist, and archaeology has shown that the early Sparta was by no means ‘ Spartan’ in 
the usual sense. The story is completely anachronistic. 

Sybaris was an enterprising Greek colony in what was still, in the 8th or ath 
centuries, a new world just coming within the ambit of civilisation. Its prosperity was 
due to trade, for its inhabitants had cut out the maritime route from the Greek world 
to Central Italy by establishing overland ones across the toe of Italy. As Randall Maclver 
pointed out (quoted on p. 49) this achievement was comparable on a smaller scale with the 
replacement of the Cape route to India by that through the Suez Canal. The result was 
a great increase of wealth and population. Our author hints at a certain historical analogy 
between Magna Grecia and the New World of America, and it seems apt. One might 
venture a further comparison between the later Greek world impoverished by warfare 
which looked back enviously to an imagined golden age, and the distracted Europe of 
today which does the same. Nor was that golden age wholly imaginary. But neither 
was it necessarily reprehensible, and there is no evidence to show that there were more 

‘effeminate voluptuaries or sensualists’ in Sybaris than there were in Paris or New 
York before the wars began, unless those terms can be applied to all who enjoy the legit- 
imate pleasures of life and have a high standard of hygiene. In any case neither the 
Athenians nor the Romans were the ones to cast stones. : О.С.8.С, 


ISRAEL EXPLORATION JOURNAL. Vol. 1, по. r. Jerusalem, 1950-51. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Annual subscription rate 12; ; in United Kingdom, £2, to Luzac 

and Co. Ltd., 46 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

All students dr Near Eastern archaeology in general and of Palestinian archaeology 
in particular will welcome the appearance of this new Journal, which makes available to 
those who cannot read Hebrew the results of archaeological research in Israel. Reports 
reaching this country have shown that there has been much activity there, since the end 
of the Mandate, under the leadership of the Jewish members of the former Department of 
Antiquities of the Mandate, and of the Department of Archaeology of the Hebrew 
University. Building and agricultural projects have revealed many new sites and 
threatened known ones, and the archaeologists have been hard put to it to record all the 
finds. A journal which serves as a vehicle to make this material accessible to a wider 
public is indeed an acceptable addition to periodical publications. 

The contents of the first number are: A New Neolithic Industry : the Yarmukian 
of Palestine, by M. Stekelis; Caesarea: A Study in the Decline of a Town, by A. 
Reifenberg ; Sand and Soil in the Coastal Plain of Israel: A Study in the Rate of 
Accumulation, by M. Rim; A Jewish Sepulchral Inscription from Caesarea, by M. 
. Schwabe; The Development of the Roman Road System in Palestine, by M. Avi-Jonah. 

All are interesting, but space does not permit of a detailed discussion. The most 
important is undoubtedly Stekelis’ article on the Yarmukian, which adds another facet 
to the growing knowledge of the Neolithic of Palestine. But in connection with it, 
perhaps the Editors should consider the policy of the Journal. Some articles may well 
be popular or semi-popular, as indeed is the article on Caesarea. But when they provide 
what is presumably the definitive publication, as far as English-speaking readers are 
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concerned, of an important piece of research, they should surely provide all tha evidence 
needed to support statements. As far as the descriptions of the finds goes, this the article 
does do, though one would have wished for a drawn section to illustrate the stratification. 
Inc dentally, in the table on p. 4, a metre has apparently got lost between layers в and с. 
It i: when the author comes to the interpretation, that the treatment is hardly sctisfactory. 
Stezelis dogmatically arranges the Neolithic chronologically as Usbian (from Abu Usba") 
с. 7 500 B.C. ; Yarmukian, c. 7,000 B.C. ; Jerichoan, с. 5,500 B.C. He neither gives any 
rea on for his (remarkably high) dates, nor for a succession rather than a co-existence, 
wh-ch would appear to be not at all impossible, and he ignores the evidence’ which at 
Jerxho seems to suggest the possibility. of an indigenous invention of pottery during the 
Ne slithic, and of a development there of the Neolithic from the Mesolithic. It is to be 
hoped tbat future articles of this importance will give more detailed reasoning. 

Everyone will so emphatically wish the Journal well, that some criticisms of lay-out 
anc production are made in the hope that they will be helpful. The reproduction of 
the plates is excellent and the format is pleasant, but surely extravagant, with unneces- 
sarky wide margins and wide-spaced lines.. Could not some of this be sacrificed to give 
us more for our money ? Compared with English journals, the fare is rather scanty. In 
futare numbers, one hopes that the table of contents on the back cover will change places 
wita the information about the Journal on the front one. As regards illustrations, it is 
far more satisfactory to have all objects on one plate reproduced at the same scale; one 
can thus avoid the repetition of the rather ugly scales of Stekelis' plates, even with the 
aid of which the eye is deceived as to relative sizes; on pl. 111 for example, every object 
is et a different scale. The air photograph of Caesarea would be far better reproduced 
on i larger scale as two separate plates, and one has a nasty suspicion that the southern 
secion has been touched up, in fact faked. The figures in the northern section are ugly 
anc obscure the photograph. To the present reviewer, however, the worst fault is the 
publication of the figures illustrating Stekelis' flints as a loose folder. It is made up 
of z number of separate figures which could perfectly well have been included in the text, 
and, moreover, it will be a librarian's headache, as there is no margin by which it could 
be sound in to a complete volume. There is nothing to indicate the unit of the scales, 
pre-umably centimetres, and again it would be far better if the scales were uniform. 
Th- scale of fig. 13 has no figures on it. 

These are faults, but ones which can easily be corrected. If they are, the Journal 
ma- well become first-class. Our best wishes go to it. K. M. KENYON. 


ANTIOCH MOSAIC PAVEMENTS. By Doro Levi. Princeton University Press 

(London : Geoffrey Cumberlege). 2 vols. 2005 net. 

The mosaic pavements form the most important group of monuments discovered 
by :he Franco-American excavations at Antioch. No other site has yielded so widely 
rep esentative a series, or one whose chronology has better chance of being determined 
by .tratigraphic evidence. Preliminary publication of all the pavements was made with 
commendable promptness in Antioch-on-the-Orontes 11 and 1n, but it was impossible 
witain the limits of an excavation report to enter deeply into their many iccnographic 
pro»lems, or trace their stylistic development. These tasks were reserved for Dr Levi 
in the present work which is in addition ‘ an attempt to bring mosaic art as a whole into 
the wider picture of the history of art in antiquity’. ` | 

The result is exhaustive and exhausting. It would be ungracious to criticize too 
sevrrely the English of foreign scholars who do us the compliment of writing in our own 
language ; but one cannot help thinking that some sort of editorial supervision should 
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have prevented nonsenses such as ‘the marine train scores a crescendo’ or ' are you 
winning with peace, О seer’? Мог can the difficulty of an alien tongue explain every- 
thing. ' Тһе art of smelling the perfume of a flower held to the nostrils ’ must surely 
sound as much de trop in Italian as in English. 

It is this exuberant pleonasm, in argument as well as language, that makes Dr Levi 
so exasperating to read. He seems incapable of moving from A to B without first 
circumambulating all the other letters of the alphabet. Thus, to take one example, 
the hat worn by Summer in the mosaic of the Seasons from the Constantinian villa 
(p. 234 f.) is eventually equated (wrongly, in my opinion) with the head-dress of a lady on 
an Egyptian textile in Leningrad. But before reaching this questionable conclusion we 
have to traverse the whole range of ancient millinery: pilos, кум}, petasos, ӨоМа, daria, 
kausia and the Hellenistic high hat (‘an element of the elegant garb of women at the 
promenade’). It is all very erudite and impressive, but is our journey really necessary ? 

From the welter of information thrown up by these encyclopaedic methods it is 
difficult to discern exactly what emerges. Much perhaps of incidental interest, even of 
importance, but certainly not a coherent and clearly defined history of mosaic at Antioch 
or elsewhere; and no new contribution to the history of ancient art in general. Yet 
mosaic, and therefore Antioch particularly, has such a contribution to make ; for mosaic 
is, in Kurt Kluge's convenient phrase, the ' epochale wahlstoffe’ of later antique and 
early medieval art. Dr Levi was certainly handicapped by the fact that the technical 
aspects of the mosaics were reserved for separate treatment ; style and material are more 
closely related in mosaic than in almost any other medium. But one feels he is even more 
handicapped by a largely negative attitude to his subject ( we will not commit the 
exaggeration of denying to all of them any aesthetic value whatsoever"). It is not sur- 
prising that the most satisfactory section is that dealing with iconography. 

Some miscellaneous points in order of appearance. P. 29: Beazley Panmaler, 
p. 25, no. 71, lists four red-figure vases representing the infant Herakles strangling the 
serpents. P.71: Ovid inserted madidas between Venus and exprimit (Ars am. їїї, 224). 
P. 75: could not the scene represent Aphrodite showing Helen to Paris? P. 122: 
except for the pulpitum reliefs the theatre at Sabraltha is usually held to be pre-Severan. 
P. 166: navium celerissimus won't do. P. 184: it is false to argue that the original of 
the Satyr and Hermaphrodite group must have been statuary, not painting, because an 
` Antioch mosaic represents the front and back views of what is clearly a statuary version 
of it. It proves no more than that statuary versions did exist, a fact which their survival 
proves even more conclusively. P. 296: quiescentium is the right form. P. 318: read 
фау[єто for pay[ovrat. 

The book is well produced, misprints are few, and the plates.are a revelation of how 
good full-tone collotype can be. I, E. Haynes. 
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HIS book of 359 pages deals with the history of the Anglo-Egyptian 

Sudan between A.D. 1504 and 1822—a period that has hitherto been 
obscure. The first part of the book is concerned with the early 
geography of the region from Classical times onwards, and is illustrated 
by many original sketch-maps which have been specially drawn fo? this 
book. The author then describes the Nile Valley in detail, from th= 3rd 
cataract southwards, basing his account not only upon the descripticns of 
earlier travellers but also upon his own recent observations. There 
follow chapters upon the Beja lands, the Beni Amer, Suakin and Massawa. 
The historical narrative discusses the origin of the Fungs, their connection 
(if any) with the Shilluk, the chronology of the Fung kings and the 
Abdullab sheikhs. An important part of the book is that describing (for 
the first time) the Catholic missions which passed through Sennar in 
1700—2, using original contemporary sources. The last chapters deal with 
Cailliaud’s journey and the Turkish conquest of Sennar іп 1820-2, 
In order to keep the main narrative readable much historical and other 
matter has been relegated to appendices. There are 38 photographic 
plates, mostly from photographs taken by the author (of Fung castles and 
other sites) in 1950. Publication has been made possible by a generous 
grant from the Wellcome Trust. 
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- Editorial Notes 


ROGRESS in archaeology is made possible only by publication of the evidence ; 

Pitt-Rivers went so far as to say that the date of a discovery was that of its 

publication. Until the evidence has been published—that is, ‘made generally 
accessible or available '——it cannot be freely used to reconstruct the remote past; the 
dis»lay of objects in a museum or of photographs and drawings in a temporary exhibition 
do-s not, in archaeology, constitute publication’. That is only achieved when the 
archaeologist concerned, whether as excavator, finder, or photographer, describes and 
illustrates the evidence in a book or periodical. But knowledge is advanced not only 
by the primary publication of, for instance, an excavation, but also by articles and mono- 
graphs discussing special aspects or problems of prehistory. A glance through the 
cortents of current periodicals should therefore give one the latest news from the 
arcaaeological front, for it is in periodicals more often than in books that acvances are 
fir= registered. 


«x X 


These notes are meant to convey to the readers of ANTIQUITY a few impressions 
derived from three recent periodicals which happened to appear about the same time. 
Their cumulative effect was most impressive ; here was a mass of good stuff, well pro- 
duced, full of ideas freshly presented, but likely to escape the notice of many. Some of 
the articles of course deal with special problems ; but even specialists in particular 
per.ods may be credited with a general interest in subjects outside their own sphere, and 


* т. Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society for 1950 (New Series, Vol. хут); edited by J. G. D. 

Clark, assisted by K. P. Oakley and S. Piggott. London Agents, H. K. Lewis & Co., 
136 Gower St., London, W.C.1. Price 285. 

2. L Anthropologie, Vol. Lv, No. 1-2 (published May, 1951); edited by Masson et Cie, 
120 Bvd. S. Germain, Paris. Annual subscription, 2700 francs. 

3. Germania, Vol. XXIX, 1951, No. 1-2; edited for the Rómisch-Germanisch Kommission 
per Deutschen Archáologischen Instituts by Professors Bersu and Wagner. Price 
D.M. 16. 

1 'The British record of publication during the last зо years is one to be proud of, but like every 
other country we have skeletons still hidden in cupboards. The decades go by and we still await 
the sublication of such major excavations as those at Windmill Hill, Avebury, Caistor-Ey-Norwich, 
Salmonsbury. — | 
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it is one of the functions of ANTIQUITY to maintain that interest. Few major unsolved 
problems, for instance, touch so many special spheres as that of the spread of the Indo- 
European languages; ‘tracking the elusive Indo-European’, says Mr Hutchinson?, 
‘has been a favourite sport of archaeologists and philologists ever since the days of the 
brothers Grimm’. The problem has its roots far back in the mesolithic period, its 
trunk in the Bronze Age and its branches extend into the Iron Age and from India to 
Ireland. ‘Though primarily of course a philological problem it concerns almost all 
prehistorians, however narrow their chosen field of research may be. Mr Hutchinson’s 
tentative conclusion, that ‘ certain types of axe-hammer and axe-adze appear in the 
Aegean at times and in places which agree with those associated with the infiltration 
. into the Levant of the first Indo-Europeans’ is one that concerns classical scholars as 
well as prehistorians. 


«X es 


Mr McBurney breaks new ground in his ‘ Geographical Study of the Older Palaeo- 
lithic Stages in Europe’. As he says, such a study can only be undertaken when the data 
are numerous and adequate for the task, so that the geographical method, in its modern 
sense, has only now become applicable to the Old Stone Age. There is no reason to 
` doubt that it will ultimately prove as valuable there as in the later periods, for it is funda- 
mentally sound. The importance of reconstructing the climate and vegetation of past 
periods is now generally recognized; a crucial instance is the Sahara, where such 
essentially ‘wet’ animals as the hippopotamus and crocodile flourished during the human 
period. When adequate data have been collected, the application of the geographical 
method to the Sahara should yield results of outstanding importance; for here a 
relatively small change? in climate must have altered the character of half a continent, 
converting desert into steppe and parkland and filling dry wadis with perennial rivers. 


«М eS 


Of the eleven articles іп P.P.S., 1950, two are excavation-reports, and five belong to 
that valuable and essentially British class which deals geographically with the prehistory 
of aregion. This is not a full review, nor are we attempting to do more than record a 
few impressions. No more is possible within the limits of space here adopted which 
prohibit even the mention of several obviously important—perhaps more important— 
contributions. 


X «S 


L° Anthropologie was founded in 1890 by the fusion of the old and valuable Matériaux 
with the Revue d’ Anthropologie and the Revue d'Ethnographie. A substantial part of 
each number is concerned with physical anthropology and ethnography. Less than 
half the space is devoted to original articles, the rest being given to reviews and notes. 
The reviews always summarize the contents and often contain lengthy and valuable 
criticisms. In the present number is a study exemplifying the use of a graphic method, 
based upon statistics, for recording the characteristic features of palaeolithic flint-work ; 
though laborious, it seems to have possibilities, ‘Then comes a description of rock 


? * Battle-axes in the Aegean’, P.P.S., 52. 


3 By this I mean a southward deflection of the course of the Atlantic low pressure systems 
which is small in relation to world-wide climatic phenomena. 
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pictures in the massif of Tefedest, Ahaggar (Central Sahara), some the work of a pastoral 
people during a more humid period. A few lines at the end record the existence, at the 
debouchment of the Qued Mertoutek, of ‘ fine neolithic sites abounding in wcrked flints, 
decorated pottery, hammer-stones, etc., with fine large tombs near by’. How often 
have we read such tantalizing remarks before, but how seldom is any other record 
published! Yet these later sites, and the pottery in particular, may prove to be of crucial 
importance for African, and even perhaps European, prehistory. ‘The authors oz the article 
seem fully conscious of the need of studying the Saharan neolithic sites, of which there are 

‘vast agglomerations’ beside the old river valleys, now dry but once flowing and capable 
of supporting a large population. Cannot our French colleagues organize an expedition 
to study only these later sites, selecting for preference those (here mentioned) in the middle 
of Amadror where are thick stratified deposits containing a fossil fauna and Hora sealed 
up beneath a layer of salt? Until some such intensive study is made the erchaeology 
of the Sahara will remain formless and void as at present. 


«96 «x 


But valuable as are the original articles and reviews, the best reading of L’ Anthro- 
pologie is usually to be found in the Notes where M. Vaufrey comments upon current . 
events. Though he is himself most interested in the earliest periods (especially of 
North Africa) he has long been struggling to direct the attention of his compatriots to 
the vast and almost neglected field of the early metal ages in France; and ir one of his 
six recommendations to the Centre national de la Recherche scientifique he calls particular 
attention to this need, to remove the ° humiliating reproach that France is a b.ank on the 
map for those periods’ (p. 157). If we might make some suggestions for a beginning, 
it would be to publish a corpus of line-drawings of the hoards of the Bronze Age. There 
are many other tasks waiting, e.g. to make plans of megalithic monuments including the 
barrow or cairn as well as the burial-chamber. Geographical studies of the cistribution 
of certain typical objects would be invaluable to students of British and European 
prehistory. So would be a corpus of dated prehistoric pottery. For those who prefer 
to work in the open air, France with its Roman roads provides a virgin field. A regional 
study of the Dark Age cemeteries of Normandy is badly needed. 'Thëre ars as yet no 
archaeological air-photographs of any site in France. No one realizes these deficiencies 
more fully than M. Vaufrey himself, who has pointed them out often in print ; but the 
pioneer critic is always a voice crying in the wilderness and a target for obst-uctionists. 
, The purpose of this paragraph is to assure his readers that M. Vaufrey is merely voicing 
opinions commonly held (but often courteously withheld) in this and other countries, 
where work on the lines indicated has been part of the normal routine of every archae- 
ologist for several decades. He is only ahead of his times in France ; it is not he who is 
out of step in the march of progress. 


«Me «X 


Germania is the organ of the Romano-German department (Kommission) of the 
German Archaeological Institute. The long and honourable history of thes2 bodies is 
part of the history of modern archaeology. The last of the regular series bore the refer- 
ence number of Jahrgang 27 and purported to be for July-October, 1923, though 
appearing in 1949. In 1950 Professor Gerhard Bersu was invited to take up again the 
Work which he was doing until Nazi schweinere: put an end to it. Professor Bersu had 
been Director of the Frankfurt Institute, the headquarters of the Rómisch-Cermanisch 
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Kommission. At that time Wiegand was head of the whole organization (the German 
Arch. Institute), whose headquarters werein Berlin. When he died before the war he was 
succeeded by a Nazi stooge whose name I do not remember. Bersu is now Director of 
the Institute; but as it cannot function completely under present conditions he is 
working at Frankfurt on Main. The Kommission’s building was gutted by fire, but the 
library was saved, and as soon as the old building can be rebuilt, or a new one erected, a 
fresh start can be made. All archaeologists will hope that priority may be given to this 
work, so that German archaeology may get going again. Meanwhile Bersu is struggling 
to overtake arrears of publication. The years 1944-50 are covered by two parts numbered 
Jahrgang 28. Jahrgang 29 (heft 1-2) restarts the regular series of publications, and it is 
hoped eventually to resume the normal quarterly numbers. That its contents are good 
goes without saying; they are not only good in themselves but justly proportioned. 
Of the 171 pages, 66 contain eleven original articles covering every period from mesolithic 
to medieval. Notes and reviews follow, amongst the latter being included outstanding 
Italian, French, Danish, Belgian and English books. There is a long list of recent 
publications, followed by what is in many respects the most important section, the 
Fundchronik—a geographically arranged record of recent finds in Germany. As was 
said above, the publication of discoveries is of supreme importance for archaeology. 
That was always true ; but it is truer than ever now that we have entered an era in which 
warfare involves not only the total destruction of museums, but also the looting of their 
contents by barbarian hordes. 


«x «x 


Amongst the articles is an amusing exposure of Reinerth whose ‘ oldest road in the 
world’ proves to be an old shore-line of the lake of Federsee ! The next is an account 
of the Chamer group of pottery in Bavaria, which has a deceptive resemblance to our 
grooved ware. It has what is called plastic decoration in the form of raised ribs applied . 
to the surface. Wares of this type are widely distributed in the Neolithic period, occur- 
ring in caves in Italy, and in Spain. It obviously originates from the imitation of basket- 
work. Of special interest to British and Irish archaeologists, especially those who 
have had the good fortune to work in the field here with Professor Bersu, is the plan 
(opp. p. 140) of the Carolingian settlement at Burgheim, Lkr. Neuburg, on the Danube, 
excavated in 1949. It neatly exemplifies one of Bersu’s favourite theses, namely, that 
pits are cellars and imply houses of wood or wattle-and-daub built above them. Again 
space forbids the mention of other articles. We wish the Institute every success in the 
new start it has made under experienced and able direction. 


v | «< 


Jericho is not only a unique site geographically, with its perennial spring, river, salt 
lake and 1200-foot depression below sea level; it is also one of the-oldest cities in the 
world. From the 6th millennium when mesolithic hunters resorted to the spring of 
‘Ain es Sultan down to Joshua’s trumpet-blasts in the 2nd there was no break in the 
occupation, so that in the course of time a fell formed, and tells mean buried history. 
Unfortunately Jericho attracted the attention of excavators before the technique of 
excavation was perfected—or at any rate before it was practised east of Europe. But 
much remains intact, even of the exciting lowest strata; and it is good news indeed that 
the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem will begin excavations there in 1952. 
They will be in the charge of the School's Director, Miss K. M. Kenyon, D.LIT., F.S.A., 
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Lecturer in Palestinian Archaeology at the University of London Institute of Archaeology. 
Though we cannot, for obvious reasons, find space to appeal for support very often, we 
ghdly make an exception here, because the excavations may produce results of decisive 
ard far-reaching importance. ‘The address to which readers may send their contribu- 
ti«ns is the Hon. Treasurer, British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, z Hinde St., 
Manchester Square, London, W.1. We hope to be able to publish something about the 
results achieved during 1952. 
se | “Ж 

The next will be our rooth number, completing the 25th year of continuous 
pablication. Already а few messages of greeting are beginning to reach us, end we hope 
tc be able to publish a selection in that number. The Editor himself expects to be out 
of reach of correspondence then, as he intends to go on an expedition (backed by the 
B-itish Academy) to explore a little known part of the Nile Valley between the 4th and 
şt cataracts, returning in March or April. It is hoped that before then, and soon after 
55 present number appears, his History of the Fung Kingdom of Sennar (1504-1822) 
will have been put on sale (Bellows, Gloucester, £2 17s). Publication has been made 
pessible only by the generous help of the Wellcome Trustees. The book embodies 
mach research, and is nearly 400 pages long, with illustrations (many from the author's 
photographs). A small edition only is being printed. The author's interest in the 
subject dates from his excavation of Abu Сеш for Sir Henry (then Mr H. S.) Wellcome 
in 1914 (see the review on pp. 161-3). All things considered the Editor feels that at the 
erxl of 1951 he will have earned a busman’s holiday. 
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Archaeological Research in Indo-China: 
a review 


by ERIK SEIDENFADEN 


“ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN INDO-CHINA. Vol. r. The district of Chui-Chén during 
the Han dynasty. General considerations and plates, by Olov R. Т. Janse, PH.D., Honorary 
Professor, Ecole du Louvre (Paris). Visiting Lecturer on Far Eastern Archaeology, Harvard 
University. 

Published in the monograph serial of the Harvard-Yenching Institute as volume vit of this 
serial by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1947. 


HE author of this brilliant and monumental work is a Swedish archaeologist, 

whose name wil be well known to those who have followed with the greatest 

interest his outstanding, and, from both the archaeological and historical point of 
view, so fruitful and important excavations in Tonkin and North Annam between 1934 
and 1939. ‘The results have appeared, from time to time, in Bulletin de l'École Française 
Ф Extréme-Orient, Cahiers de l'École Francaise Ф Extréme-Orient, and the Illustrated 
. London News. Professor Janse’s work was carried out under the auspices of the Ecole 
Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, Hanoi, the Museums of Paris and of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute. “This fine book contains 113 pages in the text and 169 beautiful plates, showing 
a great number of the objects found, besides several clear and instructive plans of the 
most characteristic of the brick-built tombs excavated. There are also 56 figures in the 
text. | | 

In his preface the author gives a summary of the work carried out during the period 
1934-1939. Research work was not restricted to excavations only, but covered also 
anthropological and ethnographical studies of the Miiongs, the so-called Proto- 
Annamites, of the Thanh-hoa province; the Man or Yao, the Meo and Thé (Thai) of 
Northern Tonkin and some of the Mois, the primitives of the great jungle-covered 
Annamite hinterland, such as the Indonesian Rhades, etc. Outside of Indochina proper 
Professor Janse undertook archaeological research work in Johore, Malay Peninsula, 
and in the Philippine Islands. A visit was also paid to the famous kitchen-midden at 
Somrong Sen in Cambodia, and to Kunming in Yünnan. 

The principal work, however, was the excavation of a considerable number of 
vaulted brick tombs, mostly dating back to the period of the Han dynasty (206 в.с.— 
A.D. 23), among them one of the largest subterranean brick buildings ever discovered 
in Indochina. Several tombs of the periods of the Tang and Sung dynasties (618-907 
and 960-1279 respectively of our era) were also opened and their contents examined. 
As a few of the tombs were found quite intact, the funerary deposits there were particu- 
larly rich and varied, including bronzes, ceramics and beads: among the bronzes were 
some figurines of a unique interest. The discovery of a wooden coffin was particularly 
remarkable, in view of the damp climate of ‘Tonkin. 

Besides.the Chinese tombs other sites of archaeological interest were examined 
and studied, such as a kitchen midden, a neolithic site, urn burials of the first centuries 
A.D. and ancient Chinese pottery kilns from where large collections of pot sherds were 

made. 
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The now famous site of Dog-són, which has given its name to the Bronze Age of 
Tonkin, was also studied, and here field-work brought to light several of tae renowned 
b-onze drums together with vases, weapons and beads. "The rich harvest of archaeo- 
Icgical and ethnographical objects was distributed amongst the museums in Hanoi 
(usée Louis Finot), Thanh-hoa, Paris, Brussels, the Harvard-Yenching _nstitute and 
S-ockbolm. 

In his introduction Professor Janse gives a sketch of the ancient history of Tonkin 
aad North Annam. During the Han dynasty there was a kingdom, called Nan-yüeh, 
which extended from the region of Canton in Kwangsi far into the peninsula of Indo- 
сліпа, ie. the present Tonkin and North Annam. This kingdom was conquered by 
the Chinese in the year 3 в.с. and divided into nine districts, one of which was Chiu- 
caén, corresponding approximately to the present province of Thanh-hoa in Northern 
Annam. Commercial relations between this kingdom and China seem, however, to have 
existed already in the зга century B.C., or perhaps even earlier. Archaeclogical finds 
ir Thanh-hoa may go back as early as that; but no real immigration of Chinese 
celonists began until the beginning of the Christian era. The natives of Tonkin at that 
time were in the neolithic stage of culture, working in their fields with hoes of polished 
stone. They practised irrigation; their weapons were large bows using poisoned 
bone-tipped arrows with which they killed pythons and other wild animals whose flesh 
they ate. Later on, no doubt as a result of Chinese influence, they learnt tc cast bronze | 
implements. The work seems to have been acconipanied by religious ceremonies—still 
ir vogue among some of the Southern Mois. The natives were also fond of tattooing 
tEeir bodies, which is not the custom of our present-day Mois, but was until recently 
vcry much practised by the Lao or Thai of Làos and of northern and north-eastern Siam. 
A so the habit, or vice, of betel-chewing was already prevalent. They wore turbans 
rcund their long hair, which was twisted in a big knot, but seem otherwise to have been 
scantily clothed, their country thereby deserving the name of ' Kingdom of the Naked '. 
Tae greater part of the bronze objects found hail from Dong-són in Thanh-hoa, and they 
sem to have been influenced by the Chin (249-206 в.с.) and earlier Han art, and to 
belong to the so-called Indonesian group. This civilization, also called the Proto- 
IV alayan or Dongsónian, has been studied by several distinguished savants, such as 
F-anz Heger, Henri Parmentier, Victor Goloubew and the author. 

The site of Dong-són is of great importance for our knowledge about the ancient 
рершайол of Indochina. The dwelling site with its necropolis must have existed long 
before direct contact was made with the Chinese. It was probably destroyed and burnt 
dc wn by the victorious Chinese general Ma Yüan when he, in the year A.D. 43, suppressed 
th= natives who had rebelled under the leadership of a pre-Annamite Jeann2 d'Arc. At 
Dong-són the majority of the tombs are ordinary earth graves, and the numerous holes 
in the ground show that the natives of that ancient time lived in pile-dwe lings, while 
their descendants, the present Annamites, live Chinese-fashion in houses built directly 
or the ground. During the Tang dynastic period Dong-són came to life again. Not 
al the rebels submitted to the Chinese though ; some of them fled west- and southwards 
waere they, no doubt, were hospitably received by the Chams as well as by their savage 
kiasmen of the forest-clad hills. Professor Janse asks whether the rise of the Chim state 
(present Middle- and South Annam) did not to some extent originate with tne arrival of 
the refugees from North Annam. That is possible but the real moving force would have 
been the immigrating Hindu priests and adventurers. The Vo-Canh Sansxrit inscrip- 
ticn of about A.D. 200 is no longer considered to have any connection with the Champa, 
ard the Sri Mara mentioned is now thought to be a king or emperor of the great 
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Funan which at that time covered most of Indochina east of the frontiers of the present 
Burma. 

From all that has been said so far, it seems established that the primitive inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Nan-Yüeh were Indonesians and as such belonged to the same ethnic 
group as the Chàms, the Malays, many of the Mois as well as the inhabitants of Formosa, 
the Philippines, and Insulinde. What then are the Annamites and the Müongs? According 
to the latest theories, which seem to be founded on sound anthropological evidence (Drs 
Maneffé's and Bezacier's researches) they both belong to the same anthropological type, 
the Mongolo-Indonesian. ‘That means that the Annamites are Indonesians strongly 
mixed with Chinese and to a lesser degree with Thai and Món-Khmers. The above- 
mentioned two anthropologists, after a careful study of the blood groups of the North 
Indochinese peoples and the Indonesians as far away as the Malagasy, come to the 
conclusion that the Annamites, the Müongs, the Thé, the Nungs (both the latter are Thai) 
and the Yaos come nearer to the Indonesian element than to the Mongolian. ^ 

The Miiongs, the country cousins of the Annamites, differ from them in not being 
mixed with Chinese blood. The Annamite language has many Chinese loan-words and 
also some Thai elements, but curiously enough their numerals are Món-Khmer. The 
Món-Khmer elements may have entered the Proto-Annamite region about 1500 B.C., 
when the Mon-Khmer wave, coming from India, overflowed the Indonesian tribes who 
at that time inhabited Indochina, where they in their turn had replaced or absorbed a 
Melanesian population. "The finds at Dong-són, which in the main date from the first 
period of Chinese intervention in Indochina, consist of bronze spear-heads, daggers, and 
kos—a curious kind of dagger-axe, which is often decorated with animal pictures, among 
them that of the elephant. As such decorations are also found on weapons in Korean 
tombs we wonder whether this kind of decoration should not be connected with the very 
ancient animal art of the steppes, or of the nomads of Central Asia that flourished in the 
3rd and 4th millennium в.с. ? The swords found seem all to be of the usual short East 
Asiatic type, the later long-bladed sword of the Iranian nomads not yet having penetrated 
to these parts of East Asia. Other objects found were long-necked bronze bottles, and 
the head of a bronze figurine which seems to represent an Indonesian type. We suppose 
that the head belonged to a kneeling statuette of the kind called a ‘ Cham prisoner’. As 
all the kneeling figurines used as lamp-stands are naked except for a cachesexe, they may 
all represent such ‘ Cham prisoners ’. 

Other finds included jade rings, bronze arrow-heads and crossbow mechanisms. 
It is interesting to note that some of the arrowheads are three-winged. Most of the 
· bronze finds were made іп the brick-built graves; but besides these bronze drums a 
bronze bell and a fine vessel of the same metal were also found. The latter finds no 
doubt antedate the former. A discovery of special interest was that of a bronze dagger 
with a decorated blade, its handle including a rattle. According to Marcel Granet the 
purpose of this was to attract the attention of the gods when a bloody sacrifice was offered. 
up. 

The above-mentioned conquests of Ma-Yiian seem to have had widespread conse- 
quences besides the conquest of Tonkin and Thanh-hoa; they probably also caused the 
migration of the liberty-loving Indonesians from their former dwelling places to the 
Philippines and even down to Insulinde. The author rejects, however, the assertions of 
Professor Otley Beyer, the well-known American archaeologist in Manila, who maintains 
that the late New Stone Age (neolithic) people of Luzon came from Indochina. We 
think, however, that Professor Beyer is most likely to be right, as the inhabitants of 
these islands (with the exception of the Aeta Negritos) are of the same ethnic stock as the 
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Proto-Annamites, the Chams and many of the Mois in Indochina. The author rightly 
caacludes that in view of what has now been accepted as a fact, i.e., that the Annamices 
arz sinicized: Indonesians or Mongolo-Indonesians, the former belief that they were 
emigrants from the Middle Yangtze valley must now be abandoned. 

The excavation of the brick-built tombs in Thanh-hoa was the chief object of 
Professor Janse’s expeditions to Indochina, and he excavated a large number. ‘Treating 
of the structure of the tombs from the Han period the author says that they generally 
ccmprise a mound or a tumulus covering a hypogeum or subterranean construction most 
ofen built of bricks. The mound, consisting of sand or earth, had an elliptical shape and 
may originally have taken the form of a truncated pyramid, resting on a rectangu ar 
bse with a step. This is the classical form of the tumulus in China proper during the 
C’in (249-206 B.C.) and Han dynastic periods. ‘The mound was often oriented to the 
cardinal points. The Annamites of to-day build above the tombs of their ancestors’ 
cabins for sacrificial use during the mourning period, and the Chinese of the Han period 
probably had the same custom ; the author thinks it possible that temples dedicated to 
th= memory .of some venerated personage may have had their origin in such mourning 
cadins. The hypogeum was built wholly or in part of burnt bricks ; in the latter case the 
roof and the walls were constructed of logs, now completely rotted away. The bricks 
were red, unglazed and undecorated except in a few cases. The masonry was well-made 
wth the bricks laid by course, but no trace of mortar was observed. Was some otter 
kind of binding material used ? Something akin to that employed by the Chäms, the 
composition of which is still an unsolved mystery ? Most of the brick tombs discovered 
by Professor Janse in Thanh-hoa have almost the shape of a funnel, or two semi-cylinders 
pl-ced on the same axis. The dimensions of these vaulted tombs are generally 6 tc 8 
metres by 2 metres, the height from 1$ to 2 metres, There might be several chambecs, 
ev=n up to five; in some cases the highest chamber was perpendicular to the end of the 
coastruction, in others the chambers were arranged in across. ‘The corpse was laid ir a 
. wcoden coffin, probably made from a hollowed-out tree-trunk, which is still the custcm 
of many of the hill tribes of the Indochinese peninsula today. In some cases there are 
two hypogeums under the same mound ; we are probably here faced with the tombs of 
husband and wife. In the hypogeums of Thanh-hoa there were generally two or three 
chambers, of which one was for the dead person, the others for the funerary deposit 
ani for sacrificial purposes, a kind of chapel. In some the hypogeum contained a single 
chamber, and then the food offerings were placed alongside the coffin. In the chapels 
haze been found bronze vases for the joss sticks, vases for lustral water and dishes for 
fruit and other food. Sometimes there were consols for placing lamps to light up the 
bu-ial chamber. "There were doors too, but as these were of wood nothing is now left 
after nearly 2000 years ; still in some cases the bronze knockers have been found. These 
knockers wear the T’ao Tien mask so well-known from the time of the Chou dynasty. 
The idea of using this terrifying mask* was perhaps to ward off from the dead the attacxs 
of =vil spirits. | | | 

Hardly any human remains have been found in these tombs; this is partly due со 
the corroding soil of Indochina and partly to the custom of sending the corpses back io 
China to have them buried there with their ancestors—a custom still widely practised 
by present-day Overseas Chinese. No traces of human sacrifice have been found : .tkis 
gruesome practice had probably been given up during the Han period. The funera-y 
deposit consisted principally of clothes and objects for personal adornment such as rinzs 


*See my paper in Man for January 1938— The T’ao T’ien mask’. 
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and mirrors and, at times, a sword. Food and drink and miniature models of houses 
were placed apart in astore-room. The objects of bronze, lamps and incense burners, as 
well as objects of terracotta and lacquer were evidently connected with the idea of worship 
and sacrifice. 

Describing the principal groups of the funerary objects (which must be studied with 
the help of the accompanying magnificent plates) Professor Janse says that the ceramic 
wares are the most common and consist of several kinds: a red ware used for vases, jars, 
cups, house models, etc. : a white ware, originally covered with a cream-coloured glaze, 
represented by vases, bowls, lamps, etc. ; a third kind was a well-baked blue-greyish or 
greyish ware, and finally there was a brownish glazed ware. While the three former 
kinds may have been made locally, the last one seems imported from China. Many 
jars were found, barrel or pear-shaped, some being decorated with the trellis or lozenge 
pattern, others with inlaid stones, perhaps as a substitute for necklaces of beads. The 
cult of jars is well-known among the Moi tribes, who regard them as spirits and believe 
they can marry and beget children and even speak! Perhaps this superstition is con-' 
nected with the ancestor cult. The house-models are some of the most interesting 
finds, for they give us a very good idea of the walled farms in which the Chinese colonists 
lived in Tonkin and North Annam more than 2000 years ago. The courtyards were 
divided into several compartments for the servants, the slaves and the cattle, while on 
the top of the walls were the storied houses of the masters. Sometimes there were 
watch-towers above the gates. Though such farmsteads were not actual fortresses, yet 
they could be defended both against man and wild beasts, and anyhow their manner of 
construction shows clearly the unsecure position of the unwelcome Chinese invader among 
a hostile native population. In these miniature house models have been found imitations 
of stoves, ladders, furniture and various household articles, all very instructive for the 
study of the daily life of the Chinese settlers of those ancient times. 

It is significant that spindle whorls are also among the funerary outfit. . As the 
learned author says, it is questionable whether these objects should be considered as 
intended for posthumous use or as symbolical, connected with the widespread belief 
of man’s destiny being involved with the spinning maids, such as the Norns of the Asa 
faith and those of other religions. We should think there zs a real connection. 

In view of the rich and varied contents of the first volume of Archaeological Research 
in Indochina the second volume of this outstanding work will be looked forward to with a 
lively interest. 
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by EDWARD К. TOWNSEND- 


H. M. Chadwick! lends his powerful support to the theory that the first Celtic language 
to be spoken in Scotland, as elsewhere in Britain, was of the ‘Q’ variety. He regards 
th- Cruithnigh (distinct in this connection from the ‘ Picts’) as the introduzers, in the- 
Bronze Age, of this insular Celtic tongue which—he considers—was neve-, either in 
Scotland north or south of the Forth-Clyde isthmus, entirely supplanted by the modified 
Ccntinental—or ' P'—Celtic of the subsequent, Iron Age intruders. It is proposed, 
for present purposes, to accept this primary contention of Professor Chadw:ck without 
cail. But, on a minor point, І think we are entitled to suggest that the evider.ce afforded 
by the brochs?, by the forts constructed by means of the ‘ murus gallicus? ', and by the 
larze hill-top oppida, all of which can with fair confidence be attributed to th» Iron Age, 
is sufficiently strong to render it likely that, about the beginning of the present era, the. 
dexcendants of the Bronze Age natives of southern Scotland preserved a separate ethnic 
identity only in the hilly interior of their country. For this reason it is proposed to limit 
the claim to aboriginal status south of the isthmus to Ptolemy's ‘ Selgovae', who appear to: 
haze inhabited the centre of the Southern Uplands. Celtic scholars seem unusually 
ag-eed that this name is to be referred to the early Celtic vocable which was later repre- 
serted by the Old Irish ' selg ’, ‘hunt’. A designation such as ' They-who-hunt ' was 
prsbably a sobriquet, bestowed on a primitive pastoral people by more agriculturally- 
minded outsiders, and is hardly likely to have been the tribal-name by which these 
peaple knew themselves. To that point we will return later. But, since the sobriquet 
is not clearly attested after the time of Ptolemy, perhaps we may assume that it passed 
ou. of use, as such names are inclined to do. If so, was it replaced by another? It is in 
thet light that it is desired to consider the question of the Atecotti. Who weze they? 
All that we can say of them for certain is that—using the term in its widest sense— 
they were a ‘ British’ people who, mysteriously emerging from the darkness in the 
second half of the 4th century A.D., make their transient appearance on tie stage of 
history and, in the early 5th century, vanish as mysteriously as they had coms. ; 
Most of the classical references in their regard, which constitute the orly primary 
evilence available, have been conveniently placed together for us by W. F. Skenet. 
He provides us with two references by the contemporary Latin historian Ammianus 
M:=rcellinus, with one by the contemporary ecclesiastic St. Jerome, and with one from the 
cortemporary military information contained in the Notitia Dignitatum. The first of 
Arimianus's references applies either to the year A.D. 364 or to 365, and it stows us the 
At=cotti (or Attacotti) associated with the Picts, Saxons and Scots as troublers of Romano-. 
Brtish peace. The second of Ammianus’s references applies to the catestrophe of 
А.г. 367 (alternatively 368) when the defences of the Province everywhere co lapsed and 


! H. M. Chadwick, Early Scotland—the Picts, ihe Scots and the Welsh of Southern Scotland, 


IE his recent fine appraisal “ the time-honoured ‘Pictish Question’ the late Professor 


1929. 
2 V. Gordon Childe, Prehistoric Communities of the British Isles, 1940, p. 248. 

3 V. Gordon Childe, Scotland before the Scots, 1946, p. 136. 

4W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland (1886 ed.), vol. 1, footnotes to pp. 99-102 and 106 
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when the tide of invasion flowed temporarily as far south as London. It informs us that 
' at that time the Picti—divided into the two nations of the Dicalydonae and the Vertur- 
iones—and also the Attacotti—a most warlike race of men—and the Scotti—wandering 
here and there—wrought widespread devastation’. We may note that Ammianus, by 
his qualifying adjectives, differentiates between each of these peoples: in his view the 
Atecotti were not Picts and were not Scots. This quotation is of importance because it 
enables us to locate the two sections of the Picts with reasonable accuracy. "The Vertur- 
iones, the ‘men of Fortrenn’, occupied the district lying immediately to the north of 
the river and the Firth of Forth. Ammianus’s two Pictish divisions can be taken—as 
far as geographical position is concerned—to represent those two older frontier- 
disturbers, the Maeatae and the Caledonians. The Caledonians, we are informed, lay 
behind the Maeatae, and their name has been satisfactorily identified with the town of 
Dunkeld. With the regions further to the north we are not concerned ; the evidence 
will show, I think, that the Atecotti are unlikely to have come from there. 

The third reference—that of St. Jerome—is to the effect that while yet an ‘ adoles- 
centulus’ he encountered in Gaul some representatives of the British nation of the 
‘Atticoti’, and that they were—regrettably—cannibals. Skene, in his very comprehensive 
note, informs us that St. Jerome was born in A.D. 340, that he had a tendency towards 
applying to himself such terms as ‘puer’ and ‘adolescens’ at even the mature age of 
thirty, and that he is known to have been in Gaul at only one period of his life—at about 
the time of the Theodosian reconquest of Britain which immediately followed the great 
irruption of A.D. 367 (or 368). In his fourth reference Skene ennumerates four cohorts 
of auxiliary infantry who bore the title Atecotti, who were stationed in Gaul, and who 
must have been embodied at a time, or times, subsequent to the pacification of Britain by 
Theodosius. Putting two and two together, Skene concludes that of the four cohorts in 
question two were enrolled by Theodosius and the other two (who bore the titles 
Atecotti Honoriani Seniores and Juniores respectively) some thirty years later when 
Stilicho was acting as minister for the young Emperor Honorius. 

However, the late Professor Eoin MacNeill® provides an amplified list of Atecottic 
units serving in the Western Empire. He names senior and junior cohorts of Atecotti, 
senior and junior cohorts of Atecotti Honoriani, and a junior cohort of Atecotti Gallicani. 
He postulates, therefore, a cohort of Atecotti Gallicani Seniores. And, in addition to 
this possible total of six cohorts, he tells us that there was a body styled simply Atecotti 
serving in the Eastern Empire. The number of enlisted Atecotti was, on this showing, 
large. Professor MacNeill also draws attention to a unit entitled ‘ Primi Scotti’. And, 
if there was a ' First Scots ’, there may also, possibly, have been a ' Second’. 

What are we to make of this ? It is now very generally realized that enlistments such 
as these were by no means the result of a rush of enthusiastic barbarian volunteers 
eager to bolster up the declining fortunes of the Empire, but resulted, rather, from 
successful Roman military reprisals. The disturbers of the peace—if they could be 
reached in their homeland—were rounded up and drafted for service elsewhere. Оп 
these grounds it is legitimate to surmise that the Atecotti were more exposed to such 
reprisals than were either the Picts or the Scots. ‘The Roman arm, though still long, was 
losing much of its pristine vigour : the Picts of the north went, in this respect, Pict-free. 
Most of the Scotti, able to retire, if pressed, to their native Hibernia, likewise went 





5 A. MacBain, Place Names of Highlands and Islands, 1922, p. 142. Also W. J. Watson, 
History of the Celtic Place-Names of Scotland, 1926, p. 21. 


6 E. MacNeill, Phases of Irish History, 1920, p. 151. 
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Scot-free. But some of these Scots, being natives of Ireland, were now settled in Wales’: 
tLey could be got at, and it was they, presumably, who furnished the small Scottic con- 
tragent. It was on the Atecotti, however, that the storm fell most severely. I think the 
c«enclusion is justifiable that the Atecotti, IF they were natives of Britain, must be located 
ir that region between the Walls over which the tide of Roman authority surzed so often, 
aad from which it so often recoiled. And it was here, in fact, that W. T. Skene, Sir 
Jahn Rhys®, and Sir Charles Oman? have all agreed to place them. 

But the claims of an Irish homeland must also be considered. One Eaglish writer 
a. least has shown much haste to disown the Atecotti on account of the mere suspicion of 
cınnibalism. ‘That they were Britons is certainly impossible,’ says Mr Edward Еоога!°, 
° .. The name is puzzling, but it may very well be a Latin corruption cf some Irish 
a »pellation. My personal suggestion is that it may be connected with At5-Cliath, the 
p-ace which under the Vikings became Dublin'.* But in general, I think it may be said 
that the supposed Irish origin is due to the identification made by Irish scholars of a 
bz-gone generation of the name of the Atecctti with that of the ‘ Aitheazh-thuatha ', . 
tle ‘ Rent-paying tribes’ who—according to the legend—rose in the Ist century A.D., 
aad well-nigh exterminated their (Iron Age?) aristocracy. Professor MacNeill", 
though he disowns this identification of the names, accepts the view that the Atecotti 
represented the socially-subordinate—or insubordinate—Irish element. And I think 
hs views in this matter are reflected in those of the late Professor R. G. Collingwood, 
The latter was also of the opinion that the Wall of Hadrian constituted, in Theodosius’s . 
day, à ‘ne plus ultra’, that the Theodosian reconquest extended no further, and that: 
Valentia must be sought elsewhere than in the intra-mural region. The trend of the 
most recent evidence, however, seems to indicate that Theodosius might well have 
' -covered ’ a Roman sphere of influence established in southern Scotlar.d about the 
middle of the 3rd century and subsequently lost. And, if that was the case, it is easy. 
tc understand how the disbandment by Thecdosius in this area of northern Britain of 
tke disaffected sections of the Arcani frontier-militia may well have been foL owed by ше 
appearance in Gaul of compulsorily-drafted Atecotti. 

As regards the name itself —MacNeill'3 concurs with the interpretation. put onward 
b7 the distinguished Celticist, Whitley Stokes. Sir John Rhys!4 was also disposed to 
agree. The suggested derivation is from the prefix ATE—having in this сезе an inten- 
stive force—followed by the adjective corTos, ‘ old’, the whole signifying the ° Very 
Ancient '—or ‘ Aboriginal ’—People. Professor MacNeill notes, howeve:, that “the: 
adjective COTTOS does not appear to belong to the vocabulary of Irish, but it 1s found in 
tke various Brittanic dialects and was a frequent element in Gaulish nomenclature. `The. 
Acecotti, therefore, probably received their name not in Ireland but in Britain or Gaul’. 
But surely this tells very heavily against his theory that the Atecotti were Irish ! Newly- 
arrived invaders from Ireland are most unlikely to have been called by Britons (or by 


7 Collingwood and Myres, Roman Britain and the English Settlements, 1936, p. 282. 
8 Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, The Welsh People, 1900, p. 102. 

° Sir Charles Oman, England before the Normas Conquest, 1910, p. 161. 

10 E. Foord, The Last Age of Roman Britain, 125, p. 82. 

* An impossible etymology. Ep. 

4 MacNeill, op. cit., p. 149. 


12 Collingwood and Myres, op. cit., p. 284, footnote. 
33 MacNeill, op. cit., р. 148. | 
14 Rhys and Brynmor-Jones, op. cit., р. 102. 
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Gauls) the ‘ Verv Ancient’ people. The name was given in Bran by Britons, and to a 
people they regarded as being more genuinely ‘ ancient’ in the country than they were 
themselves—and to whom, as we have seen, St. Jerome attributed one peculiar 

‘ancient’ practice. How widespread was that practice? It must nowadays, I think, 
be admitted that a charge of practising ritual anthropophagy would lie not only against 
the ancient Irish", and also some sections of the Romano-Britons!$, but, in fact—and 
at no very distant date—against the ancestors of most of the nations of western Europe, 
In matters such as these the anthropologist and the archaeologist seem to. be: forcing on 
us the necessity for a gentler and a more just appreciation of the peccadilloes: ‘of. our fore- 
fathers than any that could have been possible only a few years ago: ^ » Beaucoup 
comprendre, c'est beaucoup pardonner ’. 

, It seems, therefore, that the Atecotti were natives of Britain rather nn of Ireland, 
that they are best located somewhere between the Walls, and that they must represent an 
older element in the population than that furnished by the intrusive Gallo- Britons of the 
coastal areas. The names ‘ Selgovae ° and ' Atecotti’ both appear:to contain an 
implication of ° primitiveness' ; the first name seems to disappear in the 2nd century 
A.D., the second to first appear in the fourth. It is suggested that the one sobriquet 
replaced the other. . 

As regards the tribal—or * national '—name used by these folk themselvés,. ‘we may 
note Professor Chadwick's suggestion!? that the name ' Cruithentuath ' may perhaps be 
discernible in a corrupt Latinized form as ' Corionototae' in the inscription found at 
Hexham Abbey commemorating the slaughter by Roman cavalry of a band of raiders. 
He is, further, of the opinion that the Ravenna geographer's inter-mural. placé- name 
‘Coritiotar!®’ may contain, once again corruptly, the same name’s, essential part. 
Perhaps, therefore, the ‘ Creenies ’ of Galloway folk-tradition, referred to: both by Dr 
W. J. Watson?? and by Professor Chadwick,*! may reflect a downward movement at a 
much later date of hillmen from the central region into the coastal plain. 

The whole of southern Scotland was for a period, commencing in the 5th—or 
possibly the late 4th—century A.D., under the political domination of Romano-British 
princes. It is not surprising, therefore, that even in the central shire of Peebles Welsh 
place-names should occur, though they are in a small minority as.compared with Gaelic 
ones. Need these Welsh names be so very old? Penteiacob, an older name for 
Eddleston, may signify in Welsh the ‘ Head of Jacob’s House??'. But there can have 
been no ‘ House of Jacob’ at Eddleston until Jacob himself took out—as it were— 
naturalization-papers in the island. Such а name must be post-Christian. And if, in 


. fact, Jacob supplanted Esau, our old hunter, in the birth-right that was his brother' s, 


it was to profit him but little. 


15 R. A. 5, Macalister, The Archaeology of Ireland, 1949, p. 166. 

16 Macalister, op. cit., p. 285, footnote. 

17 Grahame Clark, Archaeology and Society, 1939, pp. 185-7. 

18 Chadwick, op. cit., р. 71. 

19 Chadwick, op. cit., p. 72. 

20 ‘Watson, op. cit., p. 178. 
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22 Watson, op. cit., pp. 132 and 135. But Dr Watson’s assessment of Welsh names may 
perhaps be unduly high. See the late Dr E. J. Gwynn, Scottish Gaelic Studies, vol. її, part 1, 
June, 1927, p. 102. 
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A Bronze Ornament of .Western European 
Origin, found in Northern Norway 


by THORLEIF SJ@VOLD 


Tromse Museum 


Г Viking raids оп Western Europe are well-known from written, historical 
records. It has been suggested, however, that if those sources had not existed, we 
^" should have been obliged to reconstruct the history of the Vikings on a foundation 
of purely archaeological evidence. Typically Scandinavian graves on Weste-n European 
te-ritory bear witness to visits by Scandinavian people; and numerous finds of Scandin- 
амап weapons also give some indication of the purpose of the visits. 

As a supplement to this, we find in Scandinavia a series of contemporary objects of 
Western European origin, especially and not least in our grave finds. The bulk of them 
are personal ornaments of different kinds, but it is a point of interest that few or none 
heve originally been designed for such use, As a rule, the objects have originally been 
used as mountings for holy books, reliquaries and other things; then they have been 
to-n away and fitted with pins to be carried as brooches, etc. 

At the expense of the Norwegian Scientific Research Fund of 1919 (Forskningsfondet 
at. 1919) this great and interesting material has recently been published in a great work : 
* Viking Antiquities in Great Britain and Ireland ’,! edited by Haakon Shete ig, who has 
also written an introductory volume. The materials from Scotland, Ireland end England 
агт treated in separate volumes ; and a fifth volume, Jan Petersen: ‘ British Antiquities 
of the Viking Period, found in Norway °, gives a complete review of Britisk. imports i 
our Viking finds. | | 

Archaeology, however, is never at rest. While this book was still in preparation, a 
new find of considerable interest was acquired by the Tromsø Museum: a bronze 
mounting of British origin, used as a brooch. It is of interest as a piece of work of great 
aristic value, and also because it was found in Hillesey in the parish of Lenvik where 
may have resided the famous viking Ottar (Othere), the man who furnished king Alfred 
wich so much information concerning Northern Scandinavia that Alfred found it worth 
мі Пе to include it in his Anglo-Saxon version of Orosius. 

The brooch (as I shall henceforward call it) was found by Dr Gutorm Gjessing and 
is mentioned by him in a paper discussing some commercial problems cf Northern 
Nerway in the Iron Age,? where, however, it is treated chiefly from the point of view of 
commercial history. I therefore presume that there is still a need for a mcre detailed, 
analytical description of the brooch, from the point of view of style history, for the benefit 
of those who might be inclined to regard it preferably as a record of such. i 

The brooch was found in a woman’s grave, and, like many other brooches of 
western European origin, it has been used as a ‘ third brooch’, in connexion with two 


* This. article has been published previously in the Norwegian language in the year-book of 
the Stavanger Museum (Stavanger Museums Arbok 1946) and is printed here in English by kind 
permission of the director of that museum, Dr Jan Petersen. 

1 Reviewed in ANTIQUITY no. 85, March 1948. 

2? * Noen Nord-Norske handelsproblemer i jernalderen °, Viking ur, Oslo 1939. 
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oval bronze brooches. These two brooches are of the same type as Rygh: Norske 
Oldsager, No. 647, the © pure’ variety, and thus dates the grave to the oth century. 

As will be seen from the PLATE, the brooch is round. It is also slightly convex. The 
diameter is 8.9 cm. (3% inches). It is cast in bronze, and the surface is gilt. In the’ 
centre, there is a round, rifled knob of gilt bronze, and round the circumference there 
were 4 knobs ‘of the same kind, but one of them is now missing. The knobs were cast 
separately and riveted to the brooch. . 

The entire surface of the brooch is covered with ornament, the separate motives of 
which may be of different provenance and character; but in spite of this the general 
appearance is excellent. And although it may give a somewhat distressing impression at 
first glance, it will soon be discovered that the entire composition rests upon a thorough 
orderliness and an unbreakable symmetry, in great things as well as in small ones. 





Starting with the circumference, we first find an edging of ribbon interlacing. It is 
divided into 4 parts of equal length by the before-mentioned bronze knobs, and to- 
gether with them it forms a firm frame around the chief part of the composition. This 
consists of two pairs of opposing animals, divided by palmette-like plant-motives. 
Finally, in the centre there is a small, flat field, ornamented by fine, engraved interlacing 
lines. | 

The ornamentation thus consists of three chief parts: ribbon interlacing, animal 
and plant motives. We then proceed to a somewhat closer examination of each of these 
motives. | 

First, then, we have the edging (FIG. 1), consisting of 4 equally long, separate parts. 
For sake of brevity, I have marked the parts with the letters a-d, and it will soon be seen 
that parts а and c are identical while the parts b and d may be termed variations on the 
same theme. | 

The simplest motive is that of part 6, the substratum of which is an interlacing of the 
very simplest kind, consisting of two ribbons only. ‘This, however, has evidently not. 
given this part of the edging a sufficiently firm character, and to tighten it the artist 


3 Jan Petersen : Vikingetidens smykker, fig. 37: 1. 
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A BRONZE ORNAMENT OF WESTERN EUROPEAN ORIGIN 


has contrived to double the number of ribbons. To this end he has introduced a figure 
like a horizontal 8 at both ends of this part. Furthermore, the basic two-ribbon inter- 
lacing is not drawn continuously throughout the whole field. Immediately before it 
reaches the horizontal 8 at the opposite end of the field, the ends of the ribbons are 
joined, and the interlacing comes to an end. ‘The result of this is that even in the middle 
ef the field we get a figure rather like a horizontal 8, but somewhat larger. 

A ribbon interlacing pattern identical with this one is to be found on the famous 
* Tara Brooch ** in the Dublin Museum ; and a very similar one is also to be found on a 
piece of work of undoubtedly Scandinavian origin, to wit the well-known rectangular 
bronze brooch from Skabersjö in Scania.’ 

In part d the foundation is the same as іп part b, but here the ribbons are split. The 
interlacing thus gets a somewhat more complicated character, and neither is it so strictly 
regular as in part 5. 





FIG. 2 


The parts a and c are ornamented in exactly the same way, as has already been stated, 
the motive here being a two-ribbon interlacing of the so-called ' Irish knot-style'. This 
motive is very common, on purely Scandinavian as well as on foreign pieces of work. 
There is no reason here, however, to enter upon a prolonged discussion of the origin 
and distribution of the ribbon interlacing ornamentation. ‘This has been done before, 
lately by the Swedish archaeologist Par Olsén?. 

Nor shall I give a more detailed discussion of the plant or animal motives of the 
brooch. Both of them are foreign elements in our Viking age ornament. Plant orna- 
mentation does not occur at all so early in our Viking age styles. In Anglo-Saxon art, 
however, there often occur plant motives, the details of which may be more naturalistic 
than those of the Hillesey brooch (ric. 2), but the composition may be quite the same. 
I may mention a vine plant in the Vatican Gospel-book? where the stem is jointed in 


* Romilly Allen : Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times, plate opposite p. 226. 

5 Figured in several works, e.g. Bernhard Salin: Die altgermanische Thierornamentik. 
6 Pir Olsén: Die Saxe von Valsgárde, Uppsala 1945, p. 92 ff. 

? Johs. Brøndsted : Early English Ornament, fig. 97. 
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the same characteristic way, and the branches arranged in exactly the same strictly 
symmetrical manner. On the ‘ Alfred Jewel'? in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, there 
is a stylised vine plant which is very similarly composed, and, to quote another piece of 
metal-work, I may also mention that on the ‘ Ormside Bowl L plant motives of a closely 
related character are to be found. On the stone crosses, similar motives also occur.!? 

The animals too (FIG. 3) seem to have their closest analogues in Anglo-Saxon art. 
On the silver pins from the river Witham™ some winged animals of a very related type 
occur ; and such a characteristic detail as the transformation of the hind part of the animals 
into an ornament similar to the plant motives, is found on a M.s. of the Canterbury 
School, the Gospel-Book in the British Museum (Royal 1 E VI). 

The chief parts of the ornamentation thus clearly point to England as the place of 
origin of the Hillesoy brooch. It may also be mentioned that in Anglo-Saxon art there 





Ес. 3 


occurs a bronze brooch,!* from Alton Hill, Bottisham, Cambs, the composition of which 
reminds us very strongly of the Hillesøy brooch. Неге, too, there is a chief field orna- 
mented with 4 animals (which, it is true, are of a very different character) ; and around 
this there is an edging of ribbon interlacing, divided by knobs into 4 parts of equal 
length. In the centre, there is a similar, but somewhat larger knob, but all the knobs 
here are made of bone instead of bronze. 

The problems of style history arising from the Hillesey brooch cannot be further 
discussed here. In the Viking age material of Norway the brooch is an alien, and I 
therefore have found it sufficient to suggest its provenance. As far as I can see, there 
can be no doubt that it originates from England ; and it is the task of British archaeology 
to find its place in the style history of British Dark Age history and to evaluate its 
importance in its own settings. 


8 ibid, fig. 117. 9? T. D. Kendrick : Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. goo, plate Lx. 

10 ibid, plate LXI. п Brøndsted, loc. cit., fig. 113; Kendrick, loc. cit., pl. LXXI. 
1? Brondsted, loc. cit., fig. 86. 

13 Baldwin Brown : The Arts in Early England, vol. ur, plate LXIII, r. 
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о Libyan’ Forts in South-west Cyrenaica 
| by R. G. GOODCHILD 





















“TN his comprehensive study of the Eastern Libyans, published in T Oric Bate 
devoted several pages to the discussion of certain forts, seen in south-west Cyrenaic 

by 19th-century travellers, the architecture of which seemed to indicate a nativ 
an origin, entirely free from Greek or Roman influence. After repeatin th 
s given by these travellers, and reconstructing plans and sections of two cf th 
om the recorded measurements (always a perilous undertaking), Bates con 
hese structures, typified by Gasr el-Heneia near Agedabia, and by several ex: 
£ r Ghemines, belonged to the ninth or eighth century в.с., ‘the great era of pol 


"That. the ancient Libyans had no cities, but only fortified strongholds, situated a 

. water-points, is attested by Diodorus, who adds that these strongholds were used as 
. deposits for surplus crops?. It would be surprising, however, if a semi-nomadic race, as 
_ backward as Diodorus paints the ancient Libyans, had the inclination and competence 

_ to build such massive forts as those which Bates discusses. If such competence had, in 
`. fact, existed, we might be led to conclude that classical writers had not done justice 
n early Libyans, and that Greek colonisation followed by Roman political erp 
аі ified a а native culture of considerable promise. 











— such s insosigatim from being carded out күз the years of Itali penes 
DX 1912-42). It seemed necessary, therefore, during the 1950 field campaign of the Map. 
` ef Roman Libya committee‘, to test this hypothesis of Bates by a re-examination of the 
actual structures on which it was based. E these structures ева to Ls as eii ав. 






Pe rte to. Dom G din of Rome 500 miles), it was dead, Desine p to gena pt 
`. excavations on the sites in question. It was hoped, however, that a study : of the surface 
. remains might throw some light on the problem. | 
The first of these sites to be visited was Gasr el-Heneia, which stands, on a a sight 


= architecture, and es far the most curious construction I dad met with i in 


E Oric Bates, The Eastern Libyans (London, 1914), 160 seq. 

* Diodorus Siculus, 111, 49. aM 

- 5. 3 The area between Ghemines and Agedabia was not brought effectively under. Italian. control : 
: until 1923, whilst the bottom of the Syrtic gulf was only pacified in 1928. | T * os 

_* The archaeological serveys of Gasr el-Heneia and the Ghemines forts were. carried out it by: 
rs M. Ballance, R. McGregor, D. Smith, J. Spaul, and P. Titchmarsh in July, 1950, under the 
on of the writer. We are indebted to the Government of Cyrenaica for many facilities, 
g accommodation at Agedabia and Ghemines, and to the British military authorities. E 
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| ‘LIBYAN’ FORTS IN SOUTH-WEST CYRENAICA | 


3 but i is accompanied by some good uomen one of which has been ‘reproduced, (3 
-without comment, by Fantoli in his collection of ancient geographical texts relating to 
Libya’. No plan of Heneia, other than Bates' hypothetical reconstruction, appears to 
` have been published, nor are these earlier descriptions sufficient to give a clear idea of the | 
-character of the structure. А full description may therefore be useful. m M 
| Gasr el-Heneia appears from the distance as a low mound, from which protru e ` 
some fragmentary walls, not more than two metres high. Only when onê approaches ` 
-elo ве to the site does its defensive character become evident, the mound proving to ` 
an ‘island’ 23 metres square surrounded by a vertical-sided rock-cut ditch, 4 d 
Tes Wide (FIG. 2). This ditch must originally have been about 5 metres deep, asis 
n by the level of the doorways which open into it, but it is now much silt 
3). The rock wall of its inner face is pierced by small triangular light-slit 
dto illuminate the rock-cut basements which lie beneath the fort. These slit 
ave served as loop-holes. 
— Hamilton describes how the fort ‘ was approached by means of a wall, hardly fif 
| inches broad, which is built across the moat on one side. "This wall was, perhaps, « 
е support of a movable bridge’. The wall in question, which still spans the nortl 
` ditch, is in fact rock-cut and not of built-up masonry; and Hamilton's explanation 
ES its function is Me wrong. The actual entrance to the fort consisted of a 1 1 























Y in both £ Fas E. the ditch (PLATE II, à. One of the voussoir recesses on E outer У fae oí f 
the ditch cuts rather awkwardly into a rock-cut chamber and it is possible that the - 
porting arches were a later addition to a simple wooden bridge; but this "— ny š 

d not be unduly stressed. ИК 







“are built of сеа 61 stones, ек well coursed, but have largely fallen or du 
` robbed, so that only the north-east and south-west corners are visible. Between the outer ` 

face of these walls and the inner edge of the ditch is a berm 3.50 m. wide with a low x 

revetment wall on the edge of the ditch (PLATE I, a): it was probably the large, irregular, ` 
blocks of this revetment wall which gave Rohlfs the impression of an archaic forr 
architecture. Of the inner arrangements of the fort at ground-level nothing is now ` 
ble owing to fallen masonry, the most conspicuous feature being the rectangular | 
| case well, serving also as a light shaft, which penetrates into the basements. A ` 
. Yock-cut staircase descends from ground-level on the west side of this well, and there are A 
` indications of another narrow staircase descending from the east side. The cutting of ` 
`` these stairs put out of use an earlier staircase which had descended from the south si le of ` 
is the well (PLATE 11, c). : 
з H is only when we descend the staircase into the basements that we begin to ap 
2 tiate the complexity of the lay-out (Fic. 4) of Gasr el- Heneia, and the justice of Hamilt 
` description of the fort as ‘the most curious construction ' he had encountered du 
: his Е travels i in Libya. Opening off the bottom of the well, by EY which 























" 8A. Fantoli La Libia negli scritti degli antichi (Rome, 1933) pl. opp. p. 140. i 
9 The ditches which surround the Roman towers and fortified farms of Libya are us usua 1 
rrupted, and bridges must have existed in most cases. Gasr el-Heneia does, however, prow 

evidence of their existence. | : 
e thickness of these walls probably indicates that the building had : an Cuna storey, а and 
| watch-tower. | 
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AT. n he куш was doubtless intended to be rectangular but, as so often 
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5 impressive in its original condition. The division into vaulted bays, each lit by a light- a 
` slit opening into the ditch, was no doubt dictated by the necessity of supporting the weight Ж. 


с. fad and лоп by a groom working in the central кже сеи The lower enti inc z 
`- corridor, entered by a doorway in the north-east corner of the fort ditch, rises gra aliy 
аа leads into a second corridor (н) into which the expedition was not able to penetrate, 





— “te lack of light, and to intrusive sand and rubble. The alignments of rooms c, Г, and Е could | 
only be ascertained approximately. е 
ja ы 12 Niches of this type are frequently found in the Roman fortified farms of the Tripolitanian E 

e sert area. They probably held lamps. 


т happened i in ancient rock-cutting, the denoas were gradually lost, with the result that i Г. 
г the long gallery (в) і is considerably askew to the axis of the fort". фе. 


б Вапа. A smaller, T-shaped, room (c), the walls of which had semi-circular niches cut ` 


Т i ading om the ditch, were die^ Шо: stables ' (в) ad the ‘ ree entrance ‘corridor’ E 
(S) The stables consist of a vestibule leading into the stalls, which have a flat dich vos 


um right-angled bend which enabled it to enter inside the fort walls, could not be ascertained _ 
` without extensive excavation. It is certain, however, that the purpose of the lay ош 6 
` was to provide access between the main part of the fort and the ditch. 


ш northern and southern ditches, and it seems probable that other chambers, now saru 
TN Ei p, are to be found in the eastern and western ditches. 


= marks the кун ramp ‘which led down into a aan ба шыу Һат 
— with its roof supported on four rock piers. From this chamber a peeps fade à а 
-< eter stable (к) in the ceiling of which are stone bosses perforated to receive Falters. 
-c -janer face of the doorway leading from J into K has curious semi-circular: slots i 










E LIBYAN i FORTS IN SOUTH-WEST CYRENAICA 





This gallery is now heavily blocked with sand (PLATE 1, b), but must have а ; — 


cf the rock-ceiling. In all probability the gallery provided the barrack and messing > 
accommodation for the horsemen whose mounts, as we shall see, were stabled close at ` 



























z D may have served. as office or officers’ quc. Most remarkable. 


| he 

















ling supported on two rows of rock ga Between the piers are ne from w d 








fing to later blocking. Whether this second corridor led up to the berm, or made a ` 


These complicated arrangements become more intelligible when we study ‘the 
galleries cut into the outer edge of the ditch. These are still visible and accessible in е 


ded 





_ The Lei in ur? so 














1 The ave (fig. 4) was made by Mr John Spaul in conditions of considerable difficulty, o owing 3 i 





33 Jt is, perhaps, unlikely that this small and unlit stable was ever sed except in an emerge cy. 
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jamb, which suggests an elaborate system of barricading this door against- attack from 
= outside. On each side of the door are guardrooms (L and м) communicating "us the 
. guter stable. Two doorways lead from the stable into the ditch. d 
When we correlate these features in the outer side of the ditch with these of the 
fort basements, we begin to appreciate the ingenuity of the whole defensive systera of 
Heneia. Despite its small size the fort could accommodate mounted detachments, and 
could, in time of emergency, resist siege. The dismounted members of the garrison 
` entered the fort by the bridge across the southern ditch, but horses were brought | 
lower level, from the north side and tethered either in the outer stable or in the di 
. itself, in conditions of excellent security. In an emergency a limited number of herses 
uld be stabled in the basement of the fort. d 

- Since so much of the daily life of the fort was carried on in the deep Hat-bott: 
` ditch, it was essential to provide access from the ditch to the interior of the fort. D 
.. access through the inner stable would have been perilous, since the outer stable of 
` attackers the best means of penetration into the ditch. By leaving a rock-barrier across 
` the whole width of the ditch to the east of the outer stable entrance, and by cutting: the 
lower entrance beyond this barrier, close to the north-east corner of the ditch, this danger 

. was avoided. Attackers who had ‘managed to fight their way, through the outer stable, 
_ into the ditch could possibly penetrate into the inner stable’, but they were still-far from ` 
` penetrating into the bowels of the fort itself. To achieve this they would have had to go ` 
— round three sides of the ditch, exposed all the way to fire either from the parapets, or от 
. the light-slits of the basement. The lower entrance could also be used by the defend 
. asa 'sally-port ' from which to clear the ditch of any attackers who had penetrated into 
oe it: : the blocking wall protected their rear in the course of such sallies. че. 
`` ` These defensive features, which must have made Gasr el-Heneia a fortress as nearly — 
El impregnable as one can conceive, are clearly the work of intelligent minds and designed 
= against a determined enemy. То what period and race are we to attribute them ? To the 
ancient Libyans, as Rohlfs, followed by Bates, supposed ; to the Greeks, as Hami ton ` 
ic Soe or to the Romans and Byzantines whose military works are by far the та 

























iu intface pottery represents only the latest give of Я There : are numerous % » 
p ah liti scrawled on the walls, of which the earliest are Arab tribal marks, and the latest 
the names of British soldiers of the last war.!* Over three of the four doorways cut into 
. the outer side of the eastern ditch are markings which possibly belong to the period of the ` 
. fort’s occupation. They are reproduced below (Fic. 6) but it must be cenfessed thi 
- their meaning is completely obscure. More suggestive is the architecture o 
building: the stone arches which supported the bridge over the eastern ditch’ 3 
vaulting of the basement chambers, and the advanced sanitary arrangements, all i in 


14 A diagonal loop-hole, at the north end of room B, effectively covers the entrance from | the же 
outer stable to the ditch. | 
os 15 In the absence of any dated tomb-groups or stratified series the coarse wares of- Roman $ 3 
-Cyrenaica remain relatively uninformative. Mr David Smith, of Durham University, is studying » 
he sherds collected during the Libyan Map expeditions of 1950-1. 2 
: „38 One pencilled graffito gives the name of Oberleutnant Friederich Von Freiharth and the = 
| te 1916. This German Officer must have been one of the enemy agents landed by subma-ine С 
| a the Great War in order to stir up the Senussi against the Italian and British allies. | 

32 The possibility of these being secondary must be borne in mind. See above, р. 133: 
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зе F n period ; ind 
‘catting v was BES in A Cyrenaica: in Doh the Geka ad d the R Ronin perio i, Fortified 
buildings with vertical-sided rock-cut ditches are quite often encountered in the . 
'enaican Gebel, and there is no reason to doubt that most of the long tothe Roman ` 












Roman masonry which is surrounded by a rock-cut ditch, with chambers in its outer 


a Ñ z face, exactly as found at Gasr el-Heneia!*. The basements of Heneia are, however, 
apparently unique. | | 


H чүн db 


°C 





. Fic. 6. DETAIL OF GRAFFITI 


Gn considering the probable date of Heneia we must take into account its strategic 


E x. rôle. The site itself has little local significance : it is in open desert and offers neither 


- water nor agricultural facilities. Its importance lies in the fact that it controls the southern 
approaches to Agedabia, and sits astride one of the main caravan routes from the distant 
oases of Augila. In antiquity, as to-day, Agedabia was a key point on the caravan route 


x from the coastal plains of Cyrenaica to the oases of Augila and Gialo. Inscriptions 


published by Ferri in 1926 show that Agedabia (which can be identified with the 
Corniclanum of the Peutinger Map) had a Roman garrison between А.р. 15 and 51: 


“+ several of the soldiers who carved their names on the rocky outcrop near the modern 


| village were of Syrian origin?*. The fort which they garrisoned has not been positively 


s . . identified, but probably lies beneath the ruins of an early Islamic fortress which has, in 


© turn, been enclosed within the walls of an Italian ‘ fortino?' ’. 

`. Та these circumstances we need have little hesitation in interpreting Gasr el-Heneia 

. asa frontier outpost, probably of the rst century a.D., dependent on the Roman fort at 
 Agedabia. How long it retained a garrison we cannot judge, but it may well have been 
brought back into use under Justinian, when the Syrtic mes was re-organised, and the 

city of Boreum (Bu Grada, near Marsa Brega) fortified??. Although its defensive 
arrangements are not of the pattern. encountered i in the northern. limites of the Roman 





15 Not only the Greek tombs of. Cyrene, but also the Roman tombs f Tocra, are almost entirely 
rock-cut. This rock-cutting tradition seems to have died out Чы the later Roman period and 
has not yet been found in a Byzantine context. | 2 
| 19 The Ain Mara Fort, which is evidently the опе referred to dy Synesius i in his description 
of Hydrax (Letter 67) will be ublished elsewhere. 7 
_ 79$, Ferri, ‘ Firme di legionari della Siria nella Gran Sin | Rivis a di Tripolitania 11 (1926) 

| 363-86. (= SEG, 1х, 773-95). ae 

. The so-called ' Christian basilica’ of Agedibia (Romanel Да Cirenaica Romana (Verbania, 

1943), fig. 31) is actually the only surviving fragment of the great early Islamic fortress-palace seen 
at Agedabia by Pacho and other 19th-century travellers. —— 

22 Procopius, De aedificiis, v1,2. For Boreum see Journ. Rom. Stud., x11, (1951) (forthcoming). 
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period. At Ain Mara, between Cyrene and Derna, there is, for example, a fort of typical И . : 


PLATE I 
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empire, Gasr el-Heneia is in size and function a typical desert outpost of Raman Libya. 
The elaborate rock-cutting of ditch and basements merely reflects the influence of the 
Cyrenaican rock-cutting tradition on the planning of such military works. 

Having disposed of Gasr el-Heneia as a possible relic of native Libyan military 
a-chitecture, let us now consider the group of fortified buildings in the area of Ghemines 
fcr which Bates also claimed a Libyan origin. Of these the only published description 
is that given by the Beechey brothers who travelled along the Syrtic coast `n r82r, and 
sibsequently surveyed the ancient cities of the Pentapolis??, Unfortunately the Beecheys 
never published the plans which they had drawn in the Syrtica, and which would 
undoubtedly have been most useful, so we can only quote their description**. After 
s3eaking, in general terms, of the fortified buildings which they had encourtered all the 
way along the Syrtic coast, and which they rightly attributed to the Roman period, the 
Fecheys go on to say: ‘At Ghemines, which is a day's journey to the rorthward of 
Carcora, there are several interesting remains of ancient forts, some of which are altoge-her 
ол а different plan from those [previously] described. They are built of la-ge unequal- 
sged stones, put together without cement, and made to fit into one another in the manner 
vehich has been called Cyclopian. Their form is a square with the angles rounded off, 
aad some of them are filled with earth, well-beaten down, to within six or eight feet of 
tLe top; the upper part of the wall being left as a parapet to the terrace which is formed 
bz the earth heaped within it’. They then describe one unusual example of these forts, 
which had projected towers in the centre of each of its walls. 

During the summer of 1950 the Libya expedition was able to work for two davs in 
tbe Ghemines area, examining several of the best-preserved forts in the graup to which 
tLe Beecheys refer. Тһе fort with the projecting towers, of which Bates gives a recon- 
swucted plan and section, was not in the group which was examined, and из site could 
not be identified on the ground; but it was later rediscovered, near Suani Tica, 20 km. 
scuth. of Benghazi, in the course of an air reconnaissance. It is, in fact, much less 
‘Libyan’ in appearance than the Ghemines examples and need not be considered here. 

The largest and best-preserved of the Ghemines forts is called Gasr e_-Ataresh by 
tLe local population and lies 2 km. NE of the centre of Ghemines village. During the 
Гайап occupation it had been incorporated in a fort built by the Italian army, the massive 
walls of the ancient structure being repaired in order to support an observation tower. 
The Italian fort has since been entirely demolished for its stone, but the ancient structure 
has survived almost intact, thanks to its heavy and intractable materials. Сазг el-Ataresh 
measures 38 by 36 metres externally, and has corners so rounded as to give th2 impression 
that the plan is oval. Its outer walls, the only ones visible, consist of large irregular 
stones, roughly coursed, but with little or no attempt at facing or trimming (PLATE ТІ, e) 
A barely perceptible depression, running outside these walls, marks the site of a shallow 
d tch. as found with the other Ghemines forts. 

Although the inner arrangements of Gasr el-Ataresh are not visible, the outer wall 
centains, in the centre of its east face, the northern jamb and three voussoirs of the arched 
extrance doorway, which originally gave access to the interior (PLATE IH, р). It is curious 
tkat the Beecheys failed to observe this feature, which completely destroys their strange 


S H. W. and F. W. Beechey, ев of the expedition to explore the northern coast of Africa 
(r321-22). (London, 1828) 244-6. 

2 In the Beecheys’ report there are frequent references in the text to illustrations which were 
nct actually published. It appears that H. W. Beechey proposed to publish these in a separate 
monograph, together with drawings made in Nubia ; but this publication never saw tke light of day. 
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hypothesis that these forts were intentionally filled with earth, and that their occupants 
. were ° drawn up ° into the upper part of the building by ropes or similar tackle! The 
internal filling of stones and earth in these Ghemines buildings is due entirely to the 
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cóllipás of upper storeys which, in some cases, may have been built of mud-brick. "I'hey 
must all have had, as at El-Ataresh, a single doorway at ground-level; but these doorways 


are either buried beneath fallen rubble, or—iore often—the wall containing the ea way, 
being the weakest side of the building, has collapsed. 
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Examination of the exposed masonry of the outer wall of Gasr el-Ataresh and the 
other Ghemines Forts shows the inaccuracy of the term ‘ Cyclopian’ used to describe 
them. ‘The large stones which form the outer facing (the inner facing, not visible, was 
probably of small materials) are not ‘ made to fit into one another ’ as the Beecheys state. 
On the contrary there are numerous interstices which have been filled with small stores. 
The arched doorway of Gasr el-Ataresh is probably sufficient refutation of.the ‘ ancient 
Libyan ' date attributed to these buildings; but it may be added that both at El-Ataresh, 
and at the nearby fort of El-Chel (PLATE Iv, 1), well-trimmed orthostats (probably door 
jambs) can be seen built into the original * Cyclopian' masonry. Thus it must be 
presumed that the builders of these forts drew not only on rough untrimmed boulders, 
but also on the materials of pre-existing buildings, sufficiently sophisticated to have 
well-cut door jambs. 

Of the sites examined by the expedition in 1950, some (including a pair of forts at 
El-Frascit, 5 km. sz of Ghemines) have collapsed into almost shapeless mounds, and are 
not informative without excavation. Plans of the three best-preserved (El-Ataresh, 
E]-Chel, and Bu Msceili) are reproduced here (FIG. 7) for comparative purposes, although 
in no instance is any interior plan visible. In most cases these buildings are surrounced 
by the ruins of crude hutments of more or less contemporaneous date, which inclrde . 
orthostat door-jambs similar to those built into the walls of El-Ataresh and El-Ctel. 
At El-Chel this adjoining settlement is extremely extensive, and at El-Frascit а mass-ve 
rotary olive-crusher points to the agricultural character of some of these settlemexts, 
The pottery scattered among these ruins is not very informative, as much of it has been 
dropped by Bedouins, but there is nothing noticeably archaic, and there is a considerable 
proportion of recognisable Roman forms. At Bu Msceili, which lies near the sea, the 
main feature of note is the fact that the rough blocks of the outer walls bear the rema:ns 
of a thick coating of uneven white plaster which seems, from its appearance, to be an 
original feature. | 

Although an ancient Libyan origin for these Ghemines forts is to be rejected, it 
must be admitted that there is a strong native influence apparent in their architectu-e. 
There are several orthodox Roman fortified buildings in this part of Cyrenaica, including 
a fort with angle-towers at Tailimun, some то km. SE of Ghemines, and a small but well- 
built fortified farm at Gsur el-Galida, on the roadside 17 km. south of Benghazi. These 
Roman structures are, like Gasr el-Heneia, well-built of dressed and coursed masonry, 
very different from that encountered at Ghemines. The most probable interpretation of 
the Ghemines structures is that they are native buildings of the Roman period, influenced 
by the architecture of the fortified farms, but inferior in materials and constructu-al 
technique. This inferiority is reflected in the rounded corners, which were built -thus 
not from choice, but because a right-angled corner, dry-built of such crude materials, 
would soon collapse. | | 

If we accept the suggestion that these forts belong to the Roman (or Byzantine) 
period, we have still to ascertain the actual century in which they were built; and, 
without excavation, it is difficult even to make a guess. The history of settlement in the 
coastal plains between Benghazi and Agedabia 1s most obscure, the evidence produced 
by the Italian excavations in the Gebel regions having no bearing on the problem. There 
are only two firm chronological pointers—the epigraphic evidence of a Roman garrison 
at Agedabia in the 1st century A.D., and the historical record of Justinian’s activity at 
Boreum and in the Augila oasis. For the intervening five centuries history is silent. 

These plains have, however, an importance which historians of ancient Cyrenaiza 
have tended to overlook; they constitute the south-western limes zone of Cyrenaica, 
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which served as a cushion between the savage tribes of the Syrtic zone and the Graeco- 
Roman civilisation of the Cyrenaican Gebel. The historical sources which refer to the 
barbarian invasions of ‘Libya during the later Empire do not reveal the origin of the 
invaders**; but there can be little doubt that the Syrtic region was the spring-board 
from which the barbarians launched their attacks, either westward into Tripolitania, 
or eastward into Cyrenaica. "The fact that the Austuriani are found attacking the Tripolis 
in A.D. 364 and the Pentapolis some forty years later is best explained on the supposition 
that they were a Syrtic tribe. 

In Tripolitania, as has been described elsewhere?*, a deep zone of settlements of 
limitanei was established from the 3rd century onwards, to meet the threat. It can 
hardly be doubted that similar measures were adopted in Cyrenaica, not in the arid zone 
south of the Gebel Akhdar, but along the Syrtic plain south of Benghazi which offered 
water resources to any invading bands. ‘The forts at Ghemines, and the vast number of 
more or less similar structures scattered throughout the plain between Benghazi and 
Agedabia, can therefore be interpreted as representing settlements of limitanei in rear of 
the military outposts of the Agedabia area. That these Cyrenaican limitanei were much 
more backward than their opposite numbers in Tripolitania is evident from the character 
of their forts, and of the settlements adjoining them. ‘They were recruited, no doubt, 
from the more docile Libyan tribes of Cyrenaica, from those who in Italian colonial 
terminology would have been called the ' sottomessi '—the submitted?’. 

The purpose of these settlements was to block the main route from the bottom of the 
Syrtic gulf to the coastal cities of the Pentapolis. ‘The policy of playing off one 
barbarian tribe against another, of using ‘foederati’ to defend areas which had no 
adequate military garrison was, of course, a common feature of later Roman history. 
In some cases the policy succeeded, but there was also a danger that the ' foederati ' 
might throw in their lot with the invaders, or, at the best, adopt a neutral attitude. That 
such actually happened in Cyrenaica can perhaps be inferred from a passage in a letter 
of Synesius, in which it appears that a ' half-barbarous’ tribe called the Macetae 
informed the barbarians of the defenceless condition of the province, whereupon the 
latter ‘ came countless like the leaves and the flowers in spring ?®8. 

. Ifthe Ghemines forts, and the others of this type in the coastal plain, can be proved 

by excavation to belong to the latter part of the 4th century A.D., then there will be good 
grounds for interpreting them as constructed by the Macetae under Roman direction. 
If they belong to an even later period, they may result from the policy of Justinian who, 
as Procopius attests, took energetic steps to establish security in south-west Cyrenaica. 
Whatever their date may be, these forts seem to mark the impact of Roman policy on a 
primitive society whose only spontaneous architecture is represented by the crude huts 
which are to be found scattered in many parts of Сугепаіса?. The native strongholds 
to which Diodorus refers have still to be identified. 


25 Ammianus, XXVIII, 6; Synesius, Catastasis and Letters (passim). 
26 Tourn. Rom. Stud. XXXIX (1949), 81-95, and XL (1950), 30-8. 


27 The equivalent Latin term would probably be pacati (cf. Procopius, De aedif. v1, 3) or 
feoderati. 


28 Synesius, Letter 130. (ed. Fitzgerald). 


29 During the 1950 expedition native sites, with few traces of romanisation, were found between 
el-Abiar and Charruba, and also near Martuba, southeast of Derna. The later prehistory of Libya 
has been sadly neglected, and merits investigation. 
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C14 dates 


by G. H. S. BusHNELL 


with radiocarbon dating from the advisory committee on the subject set up by the 
American Anthropological Association and the Geological Society of America. 

It consists of an historical foreword, a corrected list of dates, a number of reports on 
specific problems, a summary and a bibliography, partly in typescript and partly on micro- 
film. "Ihe list differs little from the printed one which was distributed to a number of 
interested people in September 1950, though it contains a few additions and corrections, 
and the real importance of the material now received lies in the reports and the summary. 
The summary includes a discussion of the degree of accuracy which can be expected 

of the measurements taken hitherto, and of the nature of the errors which may arise. A 
perusal of this shows how necessary it is, since attempts to use the method to give dates 
to a greater degree of accuracy than the measurements justify are bound to bring 
undeserved discredit on it. It must be said at the outset that the Committee is con- 
vinced that the method is sound in principle. Certain serious difficulties and inconsist- 
encies in dating remain, as will be seen in the discussion of individual reports, but there 
is an impressive and growing number of dates which are acceptable and mutually consis- 
tent, and there is little doubt that further measurements will eliminate most of the pro- 
blems. Cases have already occurred in which unlikely results have been tracxed down to 
such sources as misinterpretation of field evidence or confusion of samples in the 
laboratory. | : 
Of the eleven reports by specialists on particular problems, eight are concerned 
wholly with America, and comments on them will be made below. ‘The remainder, on 
Pollen Chronology, the Lascaux Cave, and Dates in the Near and Middle East, must be 
left to a later date and a hand more competent to deal with them. Before proceeding to 
a discussion of the American results, however, a few words must be said about the general 
principles touched on in the summary. ‘The basis of the method is fairly widely under- 
stood, so it will suffice to say that all living things contain a constant amounz of a radio- 
active variety of carbon, which starts to diminish when the organism dies. Half of it 
will disappear in about 5568 years, half the remainder in the next 5568 years, and so on, 
and the quantity present will give an indication of how long ago death occurred, up to a 
limit, with present methods, of 19,000 years. ‘The usual way of determining this quantity 
is by measuring the radiations from a prepared sample in a delicate counting instrument, 


Ai rdi has recently received some information* of great value in connexion 


* We wish to thank Mr Frederick Johnson, of the Robert S. Peabody Fcundation for . 
Archaeology, Andover, Massachusetts, for sending a copy of the manuscript of * Radiocarbon 
Dating’, which was published as Memoir no. 8, American Antiquity. vol. 17, no. І, part 2. We 
hope to publish further articles dealing with dates obtained by the radiocarbon method for the 
Stone Ages and for the early phases of history and prehistory in the Middle East. En. 
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with which the degree of accuracy obtained depends on the length of time given to the 
count. The results are given in the form of a figure denoting the age in years, plus or 
minus a smaller figure denoting the likely error in measurement, technically called the 
random error. For example, the age of a sample from the earliest human level in South 
Chile is given as 8639-450 years, which means to say that there are two chances in three 
that the correct age will be within 450 years, either way, of 8639, and nineteen chances 
in twenty that it will be within goo years of it. The figures given are the result of 48 
hours of continuous counting and all are subject to errors of the same order of magnitude ; 
in order to halve the error, the time of counting would have to be multiplied by four, 
and considerations of cost have precluded the attainment of greater accuracy on these 
lines. It follows that the method is, in its present degree of refinement, more useful in 
giving an idea of the age of ancient, undated cultures than in assigning precise dates to 
more recent ones, whose approximate age is already known. It is, indeed, quite possible 
that when two cultures differ little in age, the figures obtained may appear to reverse their 
order owing to random error, whereas a longer count would show them in their true 
sequence. There is little doubt that means will be devised to reduce these statistical 
errors, and when this has been done the usefulness of the method will be much increased. 

Other important points discussed are the choice of samples, and precautions against 
contamination. Most organic matter is suitable, but the quantity required depends on 
the concentration of carbon in it, and, for example, unburnt bone is particularly liable to 
contamination after death and so is generally unreliable. It is also important to ensure 
that the sample is really contemporary with the culture which it is sought to date; an 
instance occurred in Peru in which a digging stick, embedded in the wall of a house, 
appears to have been cut many years before the house was built. Museum samples may 
have had preservative applied, which will vitiate the measurement completely, and cotton 
wool or shavings used for wrapping may. adhere to a sample and produce a similar effect. 
In general, the choice and collection of samples requires a good deal of care and common 
sense. 

The development of the method and the figures supplied are due to Drs W. F. 
Libby and J. Arnold of the University of Chicago, and the advisory committee consists 
of three archaeologists and a geologist. The summary is the work of the committee, 
and they conclude it by stressing the importance of collaboration between the different 
sciences concerned, if the usefulness of the method is to be maintained and extended. 

The appearance of man in the New World is bound up with the advance and reces- 
sion of the Pleistocene ice-sheets so the report on geological dates by Prof. Flint of Yale, 
a member of the Committee, is relevant here. The present limit of 19,000 years has 
made it impossible to date anything earlier than the warmer period between the two last 
advances of the final or Wisconsin glaciation ; this warm interval proves to be approxi- 
mately 11,000 years old, about half the previous estimates. This result was obtained 
from the Two Creeks Forest Bed in Wisconsin, and it seems to agree with the European 
Alleród peat. If further work supports this agreement, wide possibilities of climatic 
correlation between Europe and North America will be opened up.. The final or Man- 
kato glacial advance, whose end moraine extends across country for hundreds of miles 
and is a very useful marker, is estimated to have occurred only a few hundred years later. 
Some later geological samples serve to date the draining of certain lakes, some of which 
are associated with human occupation. 

My comments on the age of early man in America are based on various reports on 
particular regions as well as on a general one by F. H. H. Roberts. Briefly it can be said 
that the various early hunting cultures, characterised by the use of rather large, well-made 
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stone points and thé spear-thrower, and 9 with extinct animals such as the 
ground sloth, the mammoth, the indigenous horse and a species of bison, existed from 
about 10,000 to 7000 years.ago. Most of the evidence comes from the United States, 
but one of the most interesting results is the age of about 8500 years obtained for zhe 
earliest occupation in southern Patagonia, considerably greater than the 5000 originelly 
estimated by Junius Bird, the finder. Of the dates from the United States, Folsom. is 
still the earliest which can be relied on, at about 10000 years (8000 в.с.). that is to say 
1000 years or less after the Mankato glacial maximum, but we still have no idea of its range 
in time and it almost certainly overlaps similar but generally younger cultures us:ng 
different types of point. The age of about 4300 years, which seemed far too young 
when published last year, has since proved to come from a hearth in a later channel cutting 
through Folsom deposits. A sample from one of the other hunting cultures at Lime 
Creek, Nebraska, gives an age of about 9500 years. This is associated with the Scotts- 
bluff point, one of the several distinct types formerly called Yuma, which is also dated 
rather later than 7000 years by a sample from Sage Greek, Wyoming, so it has a rarge 
of at least 2500 years. A number of other samples fall within this age-span, some of them 
from open camp sites but three come from caves of rock shelters. Several pairs of woven 
rope sandals, found under a bed of pumice in a cave in Oregon, give an age of about 
9ooo years. The Leonard Rock Shelter in Nevada has supplied some wooden dart 
foreshafts giving an age of about 7000 years, and some dart shafts from Gypsum Cave in 
the same State may be older, but their exact relationship to the sloth dung from the cave, 
which gave dates of from 8500 to 10500 years, 1s uncertain, and they themselves were not 
tested. A few samples of great age from Mexico have been measured. For our present 
purpose, the only one which needs comment is a peat from the horizon in which lay the 
bones of Tepexpan man, near Mexico City. This confirms de Terra’s estimate of the 
age of this horizon as 11000 to 12000 years, but it must also be said that some anthrcp- 
ologists believe that the skeleton was intruded into the stratum at a later date. 

There is considerable variety in the artifacts associated with the hunting cultures in 
the 10,000 to 7000 year span, and this, together with the early date of the population of 
South Chile, indicates either that man arrived in America before the Mankato glacial 
maximum or that there had already been a number of independent migrations by abcut 
8000 B.C. or, more probably, both. An age determination of the pre-Folsom culture · 
of the Sandía cave in New Mexico might prove illuminating in this connexion. 

It has generally been held that the earliest food-gathering cultures of North America 
were contemporary with the hunting ones already mentioned, but radiocarbon dates 
suggest, on the contrary, that they succeeded them. The three stages of the well-known 
Cochise Culture of Arizona and New Mexico have each yielded a date, the oldest beiag 
about 6300 years and the youngest 2500, so it succeeds the latest dates we have for the 
hunting stage with a short gap, and it lasts from before 4000 B.C. to at least соо B.C. 
This brings it very close to the beginning of the Basket Maker culture of the Southwest, 
after which the sequence is securely dated bv tree rings. In the eastern and north- 
eastern United States, ‘ Archaic’ cultures, in which food gathering played a part suffici- 
ently important to allow the establishment of permanent settlements, have been found 
to fall within the date range of the Cochise. The Lamoka of New York begins about 

3500 B.C., and the Annis shell midden of Kentucky was occupied by 3000 в.с. 

At a later stage, Bat Cave in New Mexico has supplied important evidence for the 
early introduction of maize, since it contains a stratigraphical series ranging from 
primitive to modern types of cob, of which the earliest is contemporary with the middle 
stage of the Cochise Culture. The earliest dated sample, of charcoal, from the cave is 
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about 4000 B.c., and the next about as B.c. The report on the subject is not clear, but 
it appears that the earliest maize occurs with the second sample. This indicates that 
agriculture began a good deal earlier than had been believed, but it is supported by 
evidence from Mexico which will be mentioned in its place. 

One of the greatest difficulties the method has raised is in connexion with the succes- 
sion іп the Ohio region and the Mississippi valley. It has hitherto been believed that the | 
Hopewell, one of the most striking mound-building cultures, was preceded Бу a less- 
developed one, the Adena. There is almost conclusive indirect evidence for this in 
Ohio, the type area, though the only place where they have been found in superposition 
is in the marginal Lower Mississippi area. The radiocarbon dates show a reversal of 
this sequence in Ohio, giving a range of about 400 to x B.C. for Hopewell, and A.D. 450 to 
800 for Adena. In the Lower Mississippi valley, the Hopewell dates are much later, 
A.D. 700 to 800, and the Adena ones range from about A.D. 700 to зоо. J. B. Griffin, 
' who examines the evidence, concludes that most of the samples tested are unsatisfactory 
for various reasons, and considers that the question is still open. More measurements 
are urgently required. 

Very interesting results come from the early agricultural settlements of the Valley 
of Mexico, the Middle Cultures of Vaillant. The earlier stage is dated about 1500 B.c. 
at Zacatenco, instead of the first few centuries A.D. as had been estimated, and it is most 
probable that agriculture was introduced long before. The later stage, for which two 
consistent readings are available, is dated about 500 B.C. ; one of them is from under 
the lava flow near the Cuicuilco pyramid, well known to sa tes of Vaillant's ° Aztecs of 
Mexico’. There are also readings from the early stages of the Zapotec culture of Monte 
Albán in Oaxaca, which support the correlations with the Middle Cultures of the Valley 
of Mexico already made by Prof. Alfonso Caso. 

The South American measurements come from two regions, South Chile which has 
already been mentioned, and Peru. Junius Bird comments on them in the most detailed 
report in the series ; the omission of two charts makes some of the details difficult to 
follow, but Bird's field experience renders his comments very useful. The date of about 
800 в.с. for the base of the Cupisnique horizon in the north coast of Peru has been known 
for some years (see my letter in ANTIQUITY no. 92), but it is now possible to go consider- 
ably further back, and it is known that the Preceramic agricultural settlement dates from 
at least 2400 B.C. in the Chicama Valley. "This is not the base of the deposit, and 
extrapolation indicates that it goes back about 300 years more at the site studied. One 
of the Preceramic dates (No. 318) published in September 1950, which did not fit the 
rest of the series, has fallen into line on remeasurement. Two samples higher in the 
North Coast series are dated very considerably later than was expected. The beginning 
of the Gallinazo Culture of the Virú Valley is dated at about 500 В.С. instead of A.D. 300 
as had been estimated. A sample from near the beginning of the important Mochica 
Culture (formerly called Proto-Chimü) at its type site at Moche seems to indicate that 
it began between 300 and доо B.c. Since the Gallinazo Culture in the neighbouring 
Virú Valley was displaced by the Mochica in its later stages the two results are not incon- 
sistent, but the Mochica sample differs to such an extent from estimates made on other 
grounds that it cannot be accepted by itself. Previous estimates, based on consideration 
of the succession as a whole, had placed the Mochica between А.р. боо and 1000, and a 
recent study of rate of accumulation of debris puts the end of it as late as A.D. 1150. If 
Gallinazo and Mochica are as early as the radiocarbon measurements show, it will be 
difficult to space out later cultures to fill the time interval before the Inca expansion. 
More readings are needed and should not be difficult to obtain. 
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In the South Coast a test on some mummy wrappings from Paracas Necropolis 
gives a date of about зоо в.с. This again, is, earlier than was expected but Bird does not 
see why it should not be true. This cemetery has been correlated with the Mochica in a 
widespread Mastercraftsman Period, on typological grounds, so the agreement between 
their radiocarbon dates does not lack support. Two tests were made.on material from 
Nazca, supposed to be of much the same age as Parácas Necropolis, but the results are 
not consistent enough to make useful comment possible. 

These remarks by no means exhaust the information to be derived from the measure- 
ments available, but they cover the matters of greatest general interest. Results which, 
for one reason or another, seem to be in error, are bound to occupy a disproportionate 
amount of space, but it must be emphasised that the majority are mutually consistent and 
are of great help in building up a coherent picture of America’s past. 


1 


NOTE. For further information on the subject see ‘ Archaeological 
Dating by Radioactive Carbon’, bv F. E. Zeuner, Science Progress, April 
1951, 225-38, with bibliography. Ep. 
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The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review - 


THE Lost VILLAGES OF MEDIEVAL ENGLAND, by M. W. BERESFORD. Geogr. Journal, 
June, 1951, 129-49. [A fuller account, with air-photos. and maps, of the subject 
dealt with in ANTIQUITY, No. 95]. | 


IRON AGE CULTURES IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA, by ROGER Summers. S. African Tourn. 
of Science, Nov. 1950, 95-107. 


A Nore on THE PRE-BANTU INHABITANTS OF N. RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, by J. 
DESMOND CLARK. Jb:d., Oct. 1950, 80-85. 


Monuments FuNERAIRES Pnr-IsLAMIQUES DE L’AFRIQUE DU NORD, by MAURICE 
REYGASSE. 130 pp. 174 collotype illus. , map. Paris: "Arts et Metiers graphiques. 
[Deals with the tumuli, stone circles, ' dolmens ', artificial burial-caves, etc., of 


N. Africa]. 


ПІ SPRAWOZDANIE (3rd report) Z Prac WYKOPALISKOWYCH W GRODZIE KULTURY 
LuzYCKIEJ W BiskUPINE W POWIECIE ZNINSKIM, by JOZEFA KOSTRZEWSKIEGO. 
Poznan, 1950. 373 pp., many illustrations and maps. [This is a Report on the 
excavations at Biskupin in 1938-9 and 1946-8; the French resumé makes it compre- 
hensible to non-Polish readers. B. is an outstanding site and its excavation has 
yielded remarkable results bearing on the social structure and ‘skill of the late 
Bronze Age population of Poland whose significance 1s not yet appreciated by pre- 
historians. Unfortunately the quality of the paper and consequently of the 
illustrations also is very poor. An article on B. was published in Antiquity, No. 


47, 1938]. 
PREHISTORIC MIGRATIONS IN EUROPE, by V. GORDON Снпре. H. Aschehoug and Co. 
(W. Nygaard), Oslo. N. Rr. 35. 250 pp. 229 illus. 


PREHISTORIC AND ROMAN MONUMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, by JACQUETTA Hawkes. 
Chatto and Windus, London. тёз. [This super-guidebook is so good that we 
cannot recommend it too highly, and propose to review it later. Buy it now]. 


SociaL EVOLUTION, by V. GORDON CHILDE. Watts and Co., London, ros. 6d. [An 
attempt to examine ‘ the theory of social evolution, deduced by Herbert Spencer 
and Lewis H. Morgan from the comparative study of existing societies, . . . in the 
light of the science (archaeology) which presents societies in a chronological sequence. 
The results, though ‘ certainly unfavourable to any theory of unilinear evolution ' 
are also quite certainly ‘interesting and stimulating to the reader’, Specially the 
Conclusions in Ch. xii]. 


N.B. These lists are mainly compiled from publications sent to us for review; they 
are necessarily selective. 
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. Notes and News 
DRIPT TIMBER IN THE WEST 


When Pennant was in Islay in 1772 he records: ‘I was also favoured with several 
of the nuts, commonly called Molucca beans, which are frequently found on the western 
shores of this and others of the Hebrides. ‘They are the seeds of the Dolichos urens, 
Guilandina Bonduc. G. Bonducetta, and mimosa scandens of Linnaeus, natives of Jamaica. 
The fifth is a seed called by Bauhin fructus exot: orbicularis sulcis nervisque quatuor, 
whose place is unknown. ‘The four first grow in quantities on the steep banks of the 
rivers of Jamaica, and are generally supposed to drop into the water, and to be carried 
into the sea: from thence by tides and currents, and the predominancy of the East wind, 
to be forced through the gulph of Florida, into the North American ocean, in the same 
manner as the Sargasso, a plant growing on the rocks in the seas of Jamaica. When 
arrived in that part of the Atlantic, they fall in with the Westerly winds, which generzlly 
blow two-thirds of the year in that tract ; which may help to convey them to the shores 
of the Hebrides and: Orknies (Phil. Trans. abridged, II, 540). I was for resolving this 
phenomenon into ship wrecks, and supposing that they might have been flung on these 
coasts out of some unhappy vessels: but this solution of mine is absolutely denied, from 
the frequency and regularity of the appearance of these seeds. American tortoises, or 
turtle, have more than once been taken alive on these coasts, tempest-driven from tkeir 
warm seas ; and part of the mast of the Tilbury man of war, burnt at Jamaica, was taken 
up on the Western coast of Scotland ; facts that give probability to the first. opinion ’.1 
There is no mention here of the Gulf Stream ; and the record reflects the objective 
curiosity of the 18th century, when the explanation of natural phenomena might still be 
treated by gentlemen as matter of ‘ opinion’. 

Since Pennant’s day some additional facts have been recorded. The occurrence 
on our western shores of Caribbean shells has often been noticed. In 1867 Captain 
Otter reported coconuts thrown up on the west coasts of Uist, and in 1911 Dr Erskine 
Beveridge added bamboos and confirmed turtlz.? In 1930 Dr Н. Н. Thomas made a 
petrological examination of pumice from a chamber tomb in southwest Skye and showed 
that it was not of Mediterranean type; while a source in Iceland was not excluded, the 
known direction of the currents led him to conclude that it was of West Indian origin.? 
Pumice is common on west Scottish sites and occurs at least once in Ireland and once in 
Scilly ; the writer has been told in Skye that it ‘still comes ashore and is picked up for 
cleaning the hands. 

Recently charcoal from a site on the west side of Barra has been identified as spruce, 
а tree certainly not native to Barra.» The charcoal represents the large part of the 
surviving timber of the collapsed roof of an aisled roundhouse farmstead of the ist 





1 Tour in Scotland, u, 266 (edn. of 1790). 

? Admiralty Sailing Directions, West Coast of Scotland, Pt. 1, 1867, 5; North Uist, 1911, 5, n 

з P.S.A.S., LXVI, 212. 

4 Ibid., LXV, 350; LXXXII, 29; “UGA. з 1942, 12 (Dundrum); British Museum (a pendent 
from a chamber tomb on St. Mary’ s, Scilly). 

š By Mr M. Y. Orr, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. He tells me that American and 
Norway spruces are not distinguishable from one another from their charcoals. 
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century B.C., or A.D. Import of wood from Norway at that date is very improbable, even 
if the formidable task could have been faced of towing timber in the North Atlantic 
astern of the ships then available; and it is not much more likely that the wood came 
from a Norse ship wrecked on Barra. Enquiries were therefore made into the prob- 
ability that the spruce was drift-timber from America, and Dr J. B. Tait of the Marine 
Laboratory, Aberdeen, considers that the probability is high. 

Dr Tait calls attention to experiments carried out in 1932, 1933 and 1934 by the 
Division of Fishery Research of the Newfoundland Department of Natural Resources 
with drift-bottles designed to float just beneath the sea-surface, out of range of direct 
wind action independent of water movement. Of a number of bottles set adrift in these 
years off the Labrador and Newfoundland coasts, and southward to the southern edge of 
the Grand Bank of Newfoundland in lat. 44°N., twenty were retrieved at points stretching 
from the Azores to Norway, with concentrations of six on the Irish coast and six on the 
west coasts of Scotland, including the Orkneys and Shetlands. "The periods varied 
from 11 to 17 months, and Dr Tait thinks that spruce logs, being almost certainly 
subject to direct wind action, would come across more quickly. In more recent years 
large numbers of bottles have been thrown overboard on passage from the Clyde to the 
Ocean Weather Station in lat. 60°N, long. 20°w (some 200 miles south of Iceland) ; from 
practically all points of liberation these bottles have fetched up on the shores of the 
Outer Hebrides or on those of the Orkneys, Shetlands or Norway. 

Mr Angus Graham tells the writer that there are still immense quantities of spruce 
in Newfoundland and Labrador, for example on the Hamilton River; and that, in his 
experience, there should be no significant loss of trees by water-logging and sinkage in 
passages across the Atlantic of the periods mentioned above. Before New Brunswick 
and the North-eastern States were colonised, many more trees must have reached the 
Atlantic down such rivers as the St. John, the Kennebec, the Androscogain, the Con- 
necticut and the Hudson. There is thus ample reason to suppose this unrequited Amer- 
ican export capable of constituting a substantial factor in the economy of those western 
coastlands of the British Isles that lacked good building timber ; and the Barra farmhouse 
shows that use was in fact made of this drift-material at the beginning of the present era. 
Earlier evidence is forthcoming from Stanydale, near the west coast of Mainland in the 
Shetlands, where the postholes of a large building contained remains of posts up to 
IO ins. diameter which have been identified to be of spruce, and also sherds of beaker, 
including corded в beaker. 

‘This discussion of the drift from the more northerly latitudes, where spruce grows, 
should not obscure the possibility of drift-timber reaching our coasts from more southerly 
sources, such as the Caribbean. The Hydrographer of the Navy has been good enough 
` to confirm that the transport of the mast from Jamaica mentioned by Pennant could 
undoubtedly take place as a result of the water circulation of the North Atlantic, and 
Dr Tait quotes the record of a bottle set adrift off Puerto Rico.in the West Indies which 
arrived 14 months later in the far north of Norway. | | 

Judging by uprooted trees, the quantity of drift timber coming ashore is still signifi- 
cant, at least on the coast of Skye and the Outer Hebrides ; when America was a primeval 
forest the quantity may have been much greater. The distribution along the coasts is 
uneven, but, choosing your weather, the coastwise towage of logs can never have pre- 
sented much difficulty. Nevertheless, in the two cases so far identified the drift timber 





6 Arch. Newsletter, Jan. 1951, x11. The source of the timber is there assumed to be Scan- 
dinavia, but the evidence now available makes this unlikely. | 
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wes used: only for roof structures, and it may be doubted whether the quantity ever 
su:züced for building entirely in wood. It is generally true that, when wood is available, 
pe=ple will use it for building in preference to stone, and it is significant that the 
cobnists who built in stone the walls of the houses of Skara Brae and Rinyo have rot 
becn identified by stone-built houses further south, while at Rothesay in Bute they аге 
knewn to have used wood. In the 151 century B.C., when the timber supply was much 
wo-sened, even for fuel, the aisled round-house colonists built regularly in stone at least 
as “ar south as Tiree. А 

We аге fortunate in knowing the significance in human terms of a really good tree 
coming ashore from the record of the settlement of the far northwest of Iceland in tre 
roth century: ‘ Hallstein, the son of Thorolf Mostbeard, settled Codfirth, and abode at 
На Istein’s-ness ; he made a blood offering to the end that Thor would send him higt- 
sea- posts ; after that a tree drifted aland sixty-three ells long, with a span of two fathorrs 
in -hickness. ‘This was used for high-seat posts, and out of it are made high-seat posts 
we.inigh at every homestead throughout the cross-firths ; the ness where the tree came 
ashore is now called Spruceness ’.? LINDSAY Scor-. 


EXCAVATIONS IN BORNEO 

The following note has been received from Mr Tom Harrisson, Curator of the 
Sarawak Museum : 

Until 1949 no systematic excavations appear to have been undertaken anywhere ia 
Bomeo, although a number of interesting finds, especially of Gold and Hindu objects 
(reviewed by me in Journal Malayan Branch, Royal Astatic Soc., XXII, 1949, pp. 34-11c) 
hav2 been made more or less casually in all four of the political territories in the grezt 
islaad. 

In 1949 (the only Museum in Borneo), we excavated some slabgraves and a large 
dolmen in the uplands of the far interior, finding early Chinese and Siamese pottery wita 
anc ent beads. This upland megalithic culture appears to date back not more than 
800 years locally. So far it has not been possible to revisit this area and carry out mor 
intensive research, which is planned for 1951. But during 1950 a programme of excava- 
tior was commenced in the lowlands of south-west Sarawak. Two sites were selected, 
already known as promising from previous casual finds. One of these is in the delta at 
the mouth of the Sarawak river at Santubong, which has the only carved figure in stone 
so far known from the lowlands, of unknown origin (see sketch in H. Ling Roth, The 
Nat-ves of Sarawak and British North Borneo. London, 1896, п, p. 280); photograph 
in Earrisson, op. cit., plate 14). 

In the first place a ground map was made of the distribution of surface remains, 
inclading the very large quantities of iron slag, which extend over a distance of more than 
а mde. From this basis, six trial trenches have been dug to rock bottom. They reveal 
an extraordinary quantity of iron and crucibles, but so far no manufactured objects oz 
iron A number of well-shaped Hindu linggam are present among the iron, and a variety 
of sone pounders. Almost as numerous in quantity as the slag, are broken pieces cc 
celadon—mainly crude export types of Ming and late Sung style, probably from the 
mairland south of China. Mixed with these, but mainly centred in lower levels, are 
cruce earthenware potsherds, with patterns impressed by wooden beaters. Locally 
avaiable funds are very limited, but it is hoped next year to excavate out a considerable 
area at Santubong, which was evidently a trading base and an entrepot of much local 


` Landnamabok, trans. Ellwood, bk. rr, ch. хх. 
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importance, especially in the 13th to 15th centuries. Other iron slag sites have also been 
located along this coast. 

A rather simpler problem, because more localised, has been the excavation of a num- 
ber of limestone caves in the Bau district, in the head-waters of the Sarawak river. So 
far, two caves have been excavated out completely and 20 others (in an area of 200 square 
miles) reconnoitred. Тһе outstanding characteristics of every cave visited—even those 
perched on barely accessible hili-tops with very stiff rock climbs of 150-200 ft.—is the 
accumulation of спе species of purely riverine shell, Thzara variabilis. Deposits of these 
reach up to то ft. thick and in many caves the number of shells runs literally into millions. 
In this part of the work the Sarawak Museum cooperated with the Raffles Museum, 
Singapore, whose Director, Mr M. W. F. Tweedie, spent a month jointly conducting 
the excavations of Bungoh and Lobang Angin caves, assisted by a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation. A joint report on Bungoh will shortly published in the Journal of the 
Polynesian Society. 

Considerable quantities of the same type of crude earthenware found at Santubong 
occur in the upper layers (only) of the Bau cave deposits. In this respect the Borneo 
position is parallel with the earthenware and shell-heap association previously discovered 
in other parts of South-east Asia, and especially in the Malay Peninsula. There is, 
however, one striking difference. So far, both in the two full excavations and the other 
reconnaisance and trial trenches, not a single proved artifact of extraneous stone has been 
discovered—whereas these are abundant in other South-east Asian countries. Yet the 
deposits are so extensive in distribution and in depth, that they indicate a long period of 
occupation. It seems possible that the so-called ' cave dwellers’, previously believed 
to be purely such, in West Borneo at least may in fact have inhabited the caves for quite. 
short periods, living also at these times on the hundreds of thousands of swifts and bats 
which inhabit these caves—and which form practically the only food animal bones 
found in the cave habitation deposits. Since such deposits have been widely regarded 
elsewhere as * mesolithic ’, this implication (if supported by further research) may link 
in an interesting way to the results of Russian studies, recently described by Prof. Gordon 
Childe (ANTIQUITY, 93, 1950, p. 4). It is, no doubt, merely coincidence that Childe 
refers to those pleistocene dwellings as * comparable to the long houses of the Iroquois or 
the Dayaks '! 

It is also possible that use may have been made in Bau sites of the hard limestone 
rocks smashed against the cave wall to produce a variety of splinters, to be used as 
required, rather than any special prepared tools ! 

There is no general shortage of stone implements in West Borneo. Until recently 
only about 50 were known from the whole island. But since 1947 the Sarawak Museum 
has collected more than 400, with a very wide range of types (see H. D. Collings, Sarawak 
Museum Journal, v. 1949, pp. 14-22, for preliminary notes on some types). Of these 
the great bulk are covered by the category © neolithic ’ as used in South East Asia. But 
they show a remarkable variety such as has not previously been described from the area 
and including axes, shouldered and crescentic adzes, beautiful black and white picks of: 
andesite and calcite, scrapers, and what appear to be small knives not unlike but much 
more delicate than the Tembeling knives found in neolithic sites in Malaya. So far, no 
implement which can be attributed to palaeolithic times has been found in Borneo. 
There are two doubtful mesoliths. 

In addition, in recesses of Bau caves, a number of mineralised human bones have 
been found. These are being submitted from the Sarawak Museum to various author- 
ities. In view of the undoubted fact that Borneo was part of * Sundaland ° until after 
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the period of the various forms of Java fossil lominids, the possibility of significant Borneo 
finds of this type cannot be ignored. 

In Malaya, Java, Sumatra, Indo-China and elsewhere archaeological work is now in 
ecl-pse. | : 

Sarawak is one of the very few countries in South-east Asia where it is still safe to 
excavate In outlying places, and where native co-operation is generous and consistent. 


TEE CLASSICAL RHINOCEROS AGAIN 


In an article on the Classical Rhinoceros which appeared in ANTIQUITY, Vol. xxiv, 
Juze 1950, І referred on p. 67 (note 16) to a marble relief * from Pompeii ' figured in Die 
Апке Tierwelt by Otto Keller (Leipsic, 1909, Vol. r, р. 387-8, fig. 135), showing an 
Incian rhinoceros. Keller gives in two passages the provenance as Pompeii and although 
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'POMPEJANISCHES RELIEF’ 


the drawing did not look at all like an antique I accepted his authority. I now find that 
this relief, which is, as Keller says, in the Naples Museum, is recognised as being a copy 
of Durer's well-known engraving of an Indian rhinoceros, done in 1515, and reproduced 
above. So far as І can learn, a Pompeian origin has never been claimed for it by anybody 
except Otto Keller. With this relief disappears the only shadow of concrete evidence 
that the Indian rhinoceros was known in Italy. W. F. Gowers. 


THE ORIGIN OF MAIZE* 


The internationality of knowledge is exemplified by Mlle. G. Mimeur’s review of 
the current origin-of-maize controversy (Rev. Internatle. de Botanique Appliquée et 
Ф Agric. Tropicale, Vol. 29, 1949, pp. 366-377). She states the various hypotheses : 
maize is derived from (1) teosinte (Euchlaena) ; (2) a wild pod corn (Zea mays) ;. (3) a 


> Reprinted from the American Geographical Review, April 1951, 338-40, by permission of the 
American Geographical Society and the author. 
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hybrid between an Asiatic Maydeae (for example, Job’s-tears, — or sugar cane) 
and gama grass (Tripsacum). She runs quickly through the early ideas to those developed 
by Mangelsdorf and Reeves—that teosiate is a hybrid of maize and gama grass and there- 
fore cannot be ancestral to maize. ‘This conclusion, she finds, has not been shaken by 
criticism to date. 

Mlle. Mimeur summarizes the theory of pod corn as the ancestral form of maize as 
follows. А plant like pod corn is approximately what one would expect wild maize to 
have been. Pod corn crossed with Tribsacum might have given rise to the modern types 
of maize. However, we have no known wild pod corns today. Of course, wild pod corn . 
may have become extinct, surviving only ‘ in solution ° in the genes of domestic corn that 
appear now and then to remind us of maize's former condition. 

Mlle. Mimeur then turns to Anderson's observations: that maize from a remote 
oasis of northern Chile is like the maize of the hill tribes of Burma ; that other factors 
suggest very early transpacific movements of peoples; that maize may have come from 
Asia to America, here to hybridize with gama grass and create teosinte and, by back 
crossing, the array of maize forms we see today. As Mlle. Mimeur comments, rather 
noncommittally, it is clear that one is d2aling with a complex problem inextricably bound 
up with historical and geographical factors. 

We can summarize her critical views somewhat as follows. Maize cannot have a 
Central American origin; for the hybridization of maize and gama grass that gave rise to 
teosinte is apparently a recent and rapidly continuing phenomenon. Had such oppor- 
tunities for crossing existed long, we should expect a more complex picture of such 
crosses. The picture of South American flora is still too incomplete for us to deny the 
possible existence of an ancestral wild pod corn east of the Andes. However, neither can 
Anderson’s hypothesis of an Asiatic origin be rejected. ‘Today we are less sure of the 
origin of maize than we were Io or 20 years ago, but we now know more areas in which to 
look for useful genetic material for improving our existing strains of maize. 

That this field is moving with extraordinary rapidity can be exemplified by two other 
recent articles. Maize from a cave in New Mexico has been reported that is estimated 
to date from 2500 в.с. (Paul C. Mangeledorf and C. Earle Smith, Jr. : New Archaeological 
Evidence on Evolution in Maize, Harcard Univ. Botan. Museum Leaflets, Vol. 13, No. 8, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1949). It is the most primitive maize so far known. It is both pod 
corn and popcorn and is stated not to be derived from teosinte. Thus teosinte is again 
indicated to be not an ancestor, but a 3ybrid, of maize. Although this new find tells us 
much and suggests an astoundingly early date for maize agriculture in the Southwest, it 
still leaves the origin of maize a mystery ; it does not disprove the hypothesis of Asiatic 
origin, since we know that Asiatic plants were being carried to America by this time 
(Junius Bird: America’s Oldest Farmers, Natural History, Vol. 57, 1948, pp. 296-303 
and 334—335). 

A second paper strikes at the root of the problem. In ‘Maize among the Hill Peoples 
of Assam’ C. R. Stonor and Edgar Anderson (Annals Missouri Botan. Garden, Vol. 36, 
1949, рр. 355—404) present linguistic, ethnologic, and botanical evidence for the antiquity 
of maize among the hill tribes of Assam. These tribes have a variety of native names for 
maize, which they use ceremonially instead of rice. ‘They state that they have always had 
maize and that they had it before they had rice. Their maize is unlike the Caribbean 
maize introduced into Asia in post-Columbian times; botanically, it is similar to the 
earliest archaeological maize of Peru. Similar maize is widespread in Inner Asia from 
Persia and ‘Turkestan to Tibet and Siberia. It 15 maize of this type that was recorded in 
China as coming overland from Tibet within 80 years of the discovery of America. This 
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has long been pointed to as an example of the rapidity with which plants can spread. It 
now seems more likely to be an example either of how slowly plants spread or of the 
haphazard nature of literary notices of useful plants. All the evidence suggests an Asiztic 
homeland for maize. In America, on the other hand, we not only lack a maize ancestor 
and have only one closely related genus, but we continue to accumulate evidence suggest- 
ing the relative recency of maize in Middle America. Evidence from other plants, from 
archaeology, ethnology, and art history, suggesting very early and long-continued Asiatic- 
American contacts continues to accumulate. Maize may not be American! 

GEORGE F. CARTER. 


Mr G. H. S. BUSHNELL writes :— 


* Mr Carter's interesting note provokes two comments. 

' First, the cave in New Mexico which he mentions is clearly Bat Cave, and the 
date of 2500 B.C. is a maximum geological estimate made before the radiocarbon dates 
were measured. Е. Н. H. Roberts has commented that the estimates of the age of the 
deposits in this cave, based on climatological studies, appear to be about twice that of the 
age indicated by the Carbon 14 dates. This supports my belief (see page 147 of this 
number) that the earliest maize sample sated by radiocarbon in this cave is about goo B.C. 

‘ In the second place, the startling statement that “ Asiatic plants were being carried 
to America by this time ” is not even mentioned in Junius Bird's popular article on the 
Preceramic horizon in Peru which is cited as the authority. From other sources, I know 
of two plants which may have given rise to-this idea, lint-bearing cotton and a gourd. 
The evidence concerning cotton is genetic and a brief summary may be found in the 
Smithsonian Handbook of South American Indians, Volume 6, pages 533-538, where it is 
stated that there is an exceedingly strong case for the introduction of an Asiatic cotton 
to the New World by agricultural folk across the Pacific. The gourd is studied in a 
paper by Т. W. Whitaker and J. B. Bird, “ Identification and Significance of the Cucurbit 
Materials from Huaca Prieta, Реги” (American Museum Novitates, No. 1426, September 
13, 1949). The evidence in this case boils down to a broad-seeded variety of a single 
species, Lagenaria siceraria, which is normally regarded as an Old World type. The 
comment the authors make is “ This new information suggests that if Lagenaria siceraria 
is a native of the Old World, it was introduced into South America at a very early date. 
On the other hand, there is no clear evidence that negates the idea that this species was a 
New World endemic and was domesticated in the Americas ”. 

‘It is important to realise that both these plants are present throughout the Pre- 
ceramic Horizon in the Chicama Valley in Peru, long before the introduction of maize, 
so, if the new radiocarbon dates are to be believed, they were present before 2400 B.c. 
and probably as early as 2700 в.с. If trans-Pacific voyages were possible at this date, cur 
ideas about the history of navigation will require very radical revision ’. 


° BATCH’ IN PLACE-NAMES 
A correspondent writes :— 


° On page бт of ANTIQUITY, No. 98, June 1951, in your article “ Place-names : a 
review ", you refer to the word “ batch” as having survived down to the time of 
John Aubrey. My information is that this word is still in everyday use in this part 
of Somerset as a descriptive noun, though its application is now probably confined to 
specific localities. It seems to be a North Somerset word. A lady born and brought 
up in South Petherton and now living in Bridgwater town told me that she did not 
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know it. On the other hand a lady who lives at and has had a lifelong connexion 
with Street, two miles from Glastonbury, said that the word was quite familiar to her 
(though she could not say when she had last heard it) and mentioned a specific locality 
in Street to which it is applied. She was, however, doubtful whether the word is now in 
use as a general descriptive noun. About four years ago a friend mentioned to me 
that she had heard the direction “ down along arter the zide of thik batch " given some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Mucgley Hill, on the road between Wedmore and 
Glastonbury’. 

“ A friend in this parish tells me that the word is at present applied mainly to slight 
rises in roads—generally to a slight rise over a rhine (drainage ditch) or water-course ; 
but this part of the county is almost exclusively flat moorland, and I am inclined, from 
what I have been told, to believe that in the more hilly portions of North Somerset the 
word may be applied to- more substantial rises’. 


POSSIBLE MAGDALENIAN SURVIVALS IN AFRICA 

In my article with the above title in ANTIQUITY, 1951, pp, 19-28, photographs 
of Mohamed Bugar using his Sarwa spearthrower were not printed, while the Darfur 
copy of a Sarwa spearthrower made by Harun Yasin was depicted on plate 1, fig. 2. 





The Darfur copy is not an intelligent one, in that it does not lengthen the arm of the 
person throwing the spear, as Dr G. H. S. Bushnell has pointed out to me. The 
sketches shown herewith were made from the photographs omitted, and show how 
the Sarwa hold the spearthrower and use it. From them it is clear that the Sarwa 
spearthrower does lengthen the arm. A. J. ARKELL. 


Reviews 


KARTHAGO: REVUE D’ARCHEOLOGIE AFRICAINE, I, 1950. 200 pf., 
14 plates. (Paris, Librairie Klincksieck). 


This new periodical is to be the annual publication of the Misston Archéologique 
Frangatse en Tunisie, a recently-formed body which is at present working within the 
framework of the Tunisian Service des Antiquités, but which will, presumably, eventually 
become an autonomous body like the French archaeological institute at Beyrouth. 

Although the French administrations in North Africa have pursued a liberal policy 
of archaeological publication, Karthago will be ky no means redundant. ‘There has long 
beea a need for a periodical like Syria in which current archaeological research in North 
Afr са could be published : too many articles of importance have become buried in the 
Corsptes- Rendus of the Academy of Inscriptions and in other periodicals of metropolitzn 
France. 

The first issue covers a wide Geld M. Gobert describes a palaeolithic deposit at Sidi 
Zin. near Kef, in a well-illustrated article with an important supplement (by Vaufrey) on 
the fauna. M. Picard, Director of Antiquities in Tunisia, discusses some colossal 
Viccories dug up many years ago on the Byrsa hill of Carthage, and attributes them to a 
trophy commemorating the eastern campaigns of Lucius Verus. In the final article, M. 
Savmagne reconstructs, from a large number of Ы the sense of an important 
fiscal document of the 4th century A.D. 

These are all scholarly articles, which will appeal more to the specialist than to the 
general reader. It is understandable that Kartkago should wish to open its career with a 
salvo from the heavy artillery. On the other hand, one cannot but feel that this new 
per odical will get much greater support if it can leaven its subject-matter by including 
articles of a more general character. Тһе bibliography of ancient Africa is vast, diffused, 
anc difficult of access to many students outside France. If Karthago can include, from 
tim2 to time, summaries and bibliographies of Tunisian archaeology, and general 
discussions of the problems which are being investigated (and await investigation), it 
wil. be eagerly read in many. parts of the world. Perhaps no ancient site has captured 
the public imagination more than Carthage. A slight element of that spirit of ‘ vulgar- 
isaton’ in which French writers excel could make Karthago a powerful moral and financial 
aid =o the French mission’s work in Tunisia. R. G. GOODCHILD. 


ARCHEOLOGICKÉ ROZHLEDY. Ročnik II, Sešit 1-2, 1950, pp. 152. Praha I, 
Brehova 7, Prehistorický Ustav. 


The Government of Czechoslovakia has wisely provided the State Archaeological 
Insatute with liberal funds for the conservation of national antiquities, both prehistoric 
anc historic, and for excavation and research. An intensive campaign of diggings, 
adrairably planned by Dr Böhm, Director of the Institute, has brought to light each year 
interesting and even sensational discoveries that are relevant to the prehistory of Europe 
as £ whole. 

To make available interim reports of the results obtained, pending publication of the 
full reports, which must take time, the Institute founded іп 1949 a well-illustrated 
° Azchaeological Newsletter ' with Russian and Frénch summaries of all the articles. 
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The first number of Volume її contains notices of several important discoveries 
that deserve mention here. 

In the famous mammoth hunter encampment at Dolni Véstonice, Dr Klima, who 
has succeeded Dr Absolom at Brno, discovered another palaeolithic burial in an area 
supposed to have been fully explored by his predecessor. The body, of a female, lay 
on her right side in the strictly contracted position, coloured red with ochre, and covered 
by two mammoths’ shoulder blades. 

_In the New Stone Age, two fortified camps have been discovered in Moravia, both 
belonging to the Danubian II culture characterised by ‘ Moravian painted ware’. At 
Uherský Brod no trace of a rampart was discoverable, but at Hluboké MaStvky the ditch 
(apparently supplemented by a palisade) was 1.8 to 2.8 m. deep, and 2.4 to 4.6 m. wide 
at the mouth. Judging from the section explored, the station must have had an area of 
60,000 sq. m., or a little over 14 acres. The excavator, Dr Neüstupny, calculates 
that the excavation of the ditch would today take 1600 man-days and in neolithic times, 
4850. 

Special attention has been quite naturally concentrated on the fortresses of the 
early Slavs. ‘The application of modern technique to the excavation of these imposing 
‘ earthworks ' has brought to light remarkably interesting details of the timber construc- 
tions which support the walls of stone or earth. The fortress of Libušín, for example, is 
surrounded by a gigantic rampart faced externally with a wall of quarried stone com- 
bined with transverse beams, behind which were arranged wooden chambers 2.5 by 
т.4& m. square, packed with earth and stones. Some admirable photographs and recon- 
structions illustrate these imposing fortifications of the roth century and the very 
amusing graffiti found on some of the stones from the ramparts. No less impressive 
and really more difficult. to obtain were the results at Stará Kourim, where the ramparts 
were composed entirely of earth and beams, without masonry. V. G. CHILDE. 


NEAPOLIS TREASURY TABLETS. Ву GEORGE C. CAMERON. Oriental Institute 
Publications, Vol. xv. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948 : XVIII, 214 pages; 46 plates. 
$12.00. 


Down to the present time the Elamite language of S.W. Iran has continued to be 
the step-child of cuneiform studies, mastered by only a few scholars such as Schetl, 
Weissbach, Hüsing, Bork and F. W. Kónig. This is only natural for the linguistic 
material was poor and monotonous in character, consisting chiefly of inscriptions of the 
Elamite kings found at Susa of the 13th and rath centuries B.C., and of late Elamite 
versions of Achaemenian inscriptions. Quite recently this material has been considerably 
increased by the excavations at Persepolis of the Oriental Institute of Chicago University 
(1933-4). Inthe town wall Herzfeld found about 7000 clay tablets dealing with economic ` 
matters, dating from 510 to 494 В.С. and still unpublished. In x936-8 Schmidt found 
in the Treasury about 750 similar business-texts of 492—460 B.C., and of these those 
considered to be the most instructive—84 in all—are published in the present volume, 
together with one in the Akkadian language. 

These texts are valuable not only for their contents but also because of the new 
words and word-forms in the Elamite language which they contain. Of special value 
is the list on pp. 42 ff. of Old Persian loan-words in Late Elamite, the number of whch 
has been greatly added to by the new discoveries. We have thus become acquainted 
with a large number of proper names, words and word-forms which until now were not 
attested in Old Persian, and above all we now have a series of Old Persian numerals in 
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Elamite writing. These are also important for the exact study of Old Fersian ard 
Elamite phonology. 

The author, already well-known through his excellent History of Early Ira: (Chicago, 
1936), has earned our gratitude by his mastery of the many problems of script ard language 
and kindred matters, and has thereby laid a firm foundation for future research. Not 
only has he provided a transliteration and translation of all these texts—which are difficult 
to read and even more difficult to understand—and abundantly annotated them, but 
has also dealt with particular problems coherently in the introductory chapters. He has 
also supplied useful tables of the New Elamite writing (which is difficult to -ead), cor-- 
cerned with itstransliteration; and best of allan exhaustive glossary of all the Elamite worcs 
both those here published and those in the still unpublished wall-tablets. Dr Cameron 
is recognised as a cuneiform philologist of wide knowledge and sound judgment. He 
dissociates himself from the fantastic ideas of Hüsing and his school, and in his thorough 
and patient method of research approximate rather to the school of Weissbach. We 
congratulate him for his excellent work and hope for a speedy elaboration and publication 
of those all-important wall-tablets. JOHANNES FRIEDRICH (Leipzig University). 


ABU GEILI. By О, G. 5. CRAWFORD and Е. Appison. SAQADI AND DAR EL 

МЕК. By Е. Appison. Oxford University Press for Wellcome Trustees. 182 pp. 

87 plates. £2 тоз. 

This volume describes three sites excavated in the years immediately before the 
first World War as part of the scheme of archaeological research in the area cf the Bluz 
Nile and the Gezira in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, planned by Sir Henry Wellcome. 
The volume on the excavations at Jebel Moya has already been reviewed in th:s journzl ; 
- this was the chief site and those described in this new volume were excavated as subsidiary 
ventures of the main expedition and in each case were left uncompleted. Te peculiar 
and lavish way in which Sir Henry Wellcome’s work was carried on has already been 
referred to in Crawford’s review of Jebel Moya and need not be described again. The 
difficulties in the way of publication of that site also existed for the sites ir this new 
volume, with the one great advantage that our editor was responsible for the excavation 
of Abu Сеш and has himself been able to describe it. He is in the unique position o7 
being the only archaeologist of the many who worked on Sir Henry’s grandiose projects 
who has been able to participate in their publication. 

The site at Abu Geili, which stands on the east bank of the Blue Nile about three 
miles below the Sennar dam, was found to consist of two entirely separate elements, 2 
Meroitic village and a cemetery of the Fung, the Muslim invaders who came down the 
Blue Nile early in the 16th century A.D. The dating of this cemetery, and of the pottery 
with it, is the most important contribution which the book makes to the knowledge cr 
Sudan archaeology. With this secure identification of a very distinctive pottery type, < 
wide range of sites in the central Sudan can now be dated, and we can begin to reconstruct 
the material culture of the Fung. The discovery in this cemetery of knives worn at the 
elbow is of particular interest—this is common practice in the Sudan nowadays and it 
was presumably introduced by the Fung; earlier graves do not show this usage. It is 
unfortunate that the dwelling site associated with this cemetery was not {оспа as its 
excavation would give invaluable information. The suggestion (p. 20) that Bazbosh 
was too far off to be connected with the graves can be confirmed as a result of the 
identification of its site by the author and the reviewer in February 1950. 

The village, though in the main producing material of known Meroitic -ype, also 
produced a certain number of objects of Napatan date. Some of these care from a 
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level below the lowest floor of the village, from which level also came sherds of Jebel 
Moya ware. This may be a confirmation of the Napatan date attributed by Addison to 
much of the occupation at Jebel Moya. Most of the material from the houses them- 
selves is of a type usually considered to be late in Meroitic times and to cover the first 
two centuries A.D.— Crawford suggests that the earliest finds may be dated a little before 
the Christian era and the latest after c. A.D. 200 but before c. A.D. боо, and in the 
present state of our knowledge this cautious attitude is to be commended.. The very 
late date suggested for the close of Meroitic occupation is unusual, but is based on the 
occurrence of a grave (the only certainly Meroitic one on the site) at a high level and lying 
on top of a house wall. 'l'his grave contained pottery in no way different from that 
found in the houses and it would appear, as Crawford suggests, that the material culture 
of this region remained much the same for a considerable time after the accepted date 
for the end of the Meroitic kingdom (А.р. 350 or a little earlier). In Meroe itself there is 
a change in the pottery in the latest graves which may represent an intrusion by the 
* Black Noba ', and the recent excavations at Soba show that the earliest pottery there 
had affinities with this material and that the usual Meroitic wares do not occur. But 
this is no argument that the older types did not persist in areas further south and east 
and away from the main centres. It should be noted that the pottery from Abu Geili 
though having much in common with the black ware from the northern sites, such as 
Faras, has a character of its own in the decoration. The peculiar motif, resembling 
nothing so much as the rear view of an elephant, referred to on p. 48, is found on a pot 
from Khartoum (Arkell: Early Khartoum, Pl. 106, 7) but is not known further north. 
The method of decorating by filling the incisions with a red pigment, very common at 
Abu Geili, and known from Kosti, is rare in the north. It seems therefore that there 
may be an area of Meroitic culture from Khartoum south with characteristics of its own 
and with the African element of the strange hybrid that was Meroe very much stronger— 
it is noteworthy that only very few sherds of the fine painted ware so common at Faras 
were found at Abu Geili. 

Although adding nothing startling to knowledge, the Abu Geili village site has con- 
tributed to the clearer picture that is now emerging of the central Sudan in the first few 
centuries of the Christian era, and both the authors are to be congratulated on the 
successful publication they have achieved after so many years and with so many difficulties 
to overcome. The photographs, mostly excellent, but occasionally marred by the appear- 
ance of the photographer's shadow, show the excavation to have been in many ways a 
modelone; itisa matter for regret that the high technical standard achieved has not been 
emulated more frequently in the Nile Valley. 

The other two sites described in the book were smaller and. of less importance. They 
were both excavated by Duncan Mackenzie and have been published most ably by 
Addison from the ñeld notes left by the excavator. The single red brick building which 
constitutes the site at Saqadi has been referred to frequently in works on the archaeology 
of the area and unfortunately, since publication was long delayed, the original view of its 
character (perhaps that of Sir Henry himself ?) as a Christian church has been widely 
accepted. The study which Addison has now made has led him to reject this view and 
to the opinion, in which the reviewer concurs, that the building was erected by people of 
Meroitic culture. "Unfortunately no date more precise than ‘late Meroitic’ can be given. 

Dar el Mek, the second of the two sites, was a terraced village in the Jebel Moya 
massif, and consisted of the foundations of both circular and rectangular buildings. 
It was a poor village and must represent the refuge of some people anxious to avoid the 
ravages of an invader. The discovery of Fung pottery of the Abu Geili type in the 
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upper levels shows that the latest occupation did not end before the early 15th century 
and Addison hazards the guess that the first inhabitants settled there in the 14th century 
as refugees from the Arabs who swept into the country after the fall of Dongola. 
Although there is still much that is obscure in the history of these three sites the 
material made available in this publication and the views put forward by -he authers 
mark a new point of departure for all subsequent study of the archaeology and histcry 
of the Sudan. The standard of production of the book is all that one expects from the 
Wellcome Trustees and the Oxford University Press, and what makes it unusual amongst 
excavation reports is that it is readable. P. L. SHINNTE. 


HANDBUCH DER ARCHAOLOGIE : founded by W. Отто, edited now by R. HERBIG, 
Vierte Lieferung. Munich, C. H. Beck, 1950. 8vo, paper cover, XXIV-+402 p3.. 
56 plates, 95 text-figures including folding maps. Price 45 DM. 


The German ' Handbook of the Knowledge of Antiquity ` (Handbuch der Alter- 
tumswissenschaft) is a series of volumes in which an expert on each division of the vest 
subject, in a ration of many thousand words, undertakes a digest of everything now known 
about it. A fixed share of the volumes goes to Archaeology, and of the ‘ Handbook of 
Archaeology ' series so formed this book is the 4th instalment ; its subject is Europe, 
with some adjacent regions, from the opening Neolithic to ‘ about ооо в.с’ Such a 
volume is something like an encyclopaedia, but with its subject-matter gathered in-o 
continuous long disquisitions, each by a single author. Their aim is to be totally 
objective, made entirely of ascertained fact and securely-held opinion. But this requir2s 
of the authors such sinking of the personal into the oracular, and such condensation 5f 
material, that the work can scarcely be redeemed from great dulness, except by the 
reader’s zeal, his thirst for accurate information, and his trust that he is getting it. Не 
can sit to read comfortably nowhere but at the authors’ feet. 

There are here three authors, and the subject-matter is divided between them thus. 
Professor Oswald Menghin, formerly of Vienna and now of Buenos Aires, covers a 
Europe that is extended to the Caucasus and North Africa, but is shorn of Greece and tke 
Aegean islands, which (with West Anatolia and, in the last phase, Cyprus) асе covered 
by Dr Friedrich Matz (Marburg); shorn also of Italy and the Central Mediterranean 
islands, which are the portion of Dr Guido von Kaschnitz-Weinberg (Frankfurt). Marz 
ends about 1150, with the end of Mycenaean culture; Menghin arbitrarily at 1000 В.о. 
exactly, cutting off the rise of his Late Bronze Age in mid-air ; von Kaschnitz- Weinberg, 
on the other hand, sails on in Italy right through the Early Iron Age, to end only around 
500 in more or less historic times. Тһе scheme is thus very clumsy. Post-Mycenaean 
and Classical Greece of course comes in another volume, and so doubtless will the Late 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages of the rest of Europe. But what an opportunity for sensible 
integration has been missed, for the sake of division according to customary academi 
fields! These conventional paddocks, with the high and almost windowless walls whica 
in eighty years the universities of nearly all Europe have built round them, are the curse 
of archaeology. The scholastic mentality that maintains them, unfortunately, seems 
unaware that it is dead. 

Of the three authors the most successful is without doubt Matz. Long a devoted 
student of the prehistoric Aegean, and a follower of Karo whose first draft for this sectioa 
he took over in 1939, he really does inspire one’s zeal and trust. His documentation 
runs copiously from the beginning to 1939 and after, just touching Schaeffers Strati- 
graphie Comparée of 1948, and Hutchinson’s ‘ Notes on Minoan Chronology’ in tha: 
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year’s ANTIQUITY. His accuracy is high, his judgment cautious but keen: see, for 
example, pp. 231-2 on Middle Minoan dating, p. 280 on the age of the ‘ Treasury of 
Atreus’ at Мусепае, and the Addenda on Troy, Thessaly, etc., at pp. 306-8. То a 
reader prepared for scholars’ German, who wants a close-packed but orderly account 
of the prehistoric Aegean world as discerned by archaeology up to the decade 1939-48, 
Matz has laboured worthily to give the best that in 130 pages can be given. 

On Italy and the adjacent islands, von Kaschnitz-Weinberg also has worked from an 
originally pre-war text: his ‘ Aeneolithic’ chapter and its Neolithic opening do not 
quite take in Bernabó Brea’s recent writings, nor the Gaudo cemetery at Paestum. On 
the whole they are rather competent than masterly. He works in like manner through 
the North Italian Bronze Age (pp. 342 ff. ; Terremare as re-assessed by Sáflund, Patroni, 
and Maclver in ANTIQUITY for 1939) and its Central European elements (much on 
pottery, but not really decisive, though Urnfields seem to start earlier south of the Alps 
than north of them ; much also on bronzes, but sometimes too decisive: Peschiera 
fibulae (p. 349) are uncritically brought direct from Merhart's home for them in Hungary, 
while their appearance in Mycenaean Greece is curtly dismissed as a ' détour"). The 
contemporary Apennine culture, with its Balkan elements (pp. 354 ff.), is more steadily 
done, but one misses the fervour of a Rellini, the fire of a Laviosa-Zambotti: von 
Kaschnitz-Weinberg among the Apennines is the serious German tourist. But the 
tour stops short of Sicily: his bare two paragraphs on the Sicilian Bronze Age (pp. 
362-3), with its Mycenaean imports and inspirations, are unworthy of the volume. His 
Nuraghic Sardinia, too, is ruined by division between two chapters (pp. 332 ff., 364). 
His last chapter, on the Italian Early Iron Age (pp. 364 ff.), is devoted to painstaking 
examination of the field, but by the light of dogmas too seldom critically justified. We 
are taken successively through ° Cremating and Inhuming Italici ', the latter displayed 
from the Balkan-Danubian-Merhart angle, the former brought from Hungary or even 
Rumania (the much-disputed Coste del Marano hoard is dated * rath century—1000 
B. С: with no hint that it is disputed at all); the Villanovan culture (beginning now 

‘g25 B.C. °, he says, rightly rejecting earlier figures but considering no later ones except 
Akerstrém’s which are 200 years later, and so missing the whole case for a middle view) ; 
the Early Etruscan (Tomba del Guerriero ' 725 °, but Greek background for chronology 
barely sketched, and origin of Etruscans not discussed) ; and the North and East Italian 
cultures (treatment broadly similar) Sicily and the islands are again dismissed in two 
pages, and the disquisition ends with a plate of the Capestrano Warrior. The interest 
of the article, in fact, is that of a museum-piece showing what German archaeological 
thought about ancient Italy was, in the second quarter of the 20th century А.р. 

Menghin, on the rest of Europe, is no less oracular. But the Kulturkreis doctrine of 
Vienna anthropology, applied with such skill to prehistory in his Weltgeschichte der 
Steinzeit 20 years ago, is here applied no less ruthlessly, and with far less space for charm ; 
and the effect is unashamedly artificial. Neolithic Europe is divided between an Eastern 
Kulturkreis, a Western (including the British Isles, Italy and Sicily, and related to the 
North-African), a Nordic,.a Danubian, and a Pontic-Caucasian (with also the Aegean- 
Anatolian covered by Matz): these Kulturkreise, and their successors of the Bronze 
Age, each with its own material, aesthetic, spiritual, racial, and linguistic content, and 
frontiers sharply drawn, are the pre-fabricated units of the story. Each is described 
from its material defined as 'art', with the implications in terms of culture-history. 
The documentation is widely spread, and items for 1939-48 have been added by Dr V. 
Milojéi¢, mainly for Central and s.z. Europe. But its real value shrinks as it gets beyond 
. the familiar German sphere; and even within it, the selection is marred by bias. ‘Thus 
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“or the statement that the Nordic Kreis can from the beginning of the Bronze Age be 
afely called ‘ Germanic’ (p. g) the authority of Kossinna (1928) is given without any 
:ign that this is controversial—except the fact of disagreement by one American, C. S. 
oon (unexplained); and for the inclusion in it of N.w. Germany, still more contro- 
-ersial, a paper by Jankuhn (1939) is alone quoted, without any mention of the opposite 
<onclusion reached at great length in 1941 by Sprockhoff (X X XI B.R.G.K.; п, 1-178). 
And when on p. 81 we are told that ‘in its existence-struggle against the advancing 
‘North-current, the West-European culture-circle of the Bronze Age was apparently no 
onger capable of creating a great independent art’, there is no documentation at zll ; 
»erhaps just as well. А minor absurdity illustrates this bias against things non-German 
sven better: оп p. 84, the Bohemian Aunjetitz culture is defined without mentioning 
3ohemia! Yet Czech literature is honourably cited in the footnotes; such matters as 
she Near Eastern and Mediterranean influences in Central and Northern Europe, too, 
zre sensibly presented. 

The trouble is, that the even surface imposed by the ‘ Handbook ’ manner smooths 
rood and bad indifferently together. It also masks, superficially, the gaps in tae author’s 
Lnowledge of his subject—due partly to bad contacts with foreign literature, but some- 
ames to bad grasp even of literature specifically referred to. ‘Thus the footnote to his 
varning on p. 6, that Egyptian faience beads аге in Egypt not datable reliably, carries 
without further comment the reference ‘ Archaeologia 85 (1935) 203-252 ' as though it 
pistined his scepticism; whereas really, of course, this is Beck and Ston2’s famous 
article relating British finds of these to examples which are datable reliably—a fact which 
ме nowhere mentions. And on the dating of Western megalithic monuments (pp. 99-100) 
le cites various views (down to the La Tène theories of Stonehenge and Tressé) without 
ettempting any critical assessment of them, remarking simply that ‘the dating of the 
"Vest-European, above all the British megaliths is on the whole a difficult problem’. 
On the whole an easy escape! This is what comes of expecting one man to be an 

° expert ' on more than he can encompass. 

The second half of Menghin’s йш: is on Neolithic and Bronze Age 
zrchitecture. Much of it stems from the well-known monograph by Franz Oelmann. 
(Those oblong stone structures in Brittany, by the way—Mané-Pochat-en-Uieu, Mané- 
-yec, and Mané-Clud-er-Yer—which Piggott, in ANTIQUITY 1937, 445-6, :ook to be 
Бар barrows, were taken by Oelmann, in Germania v1 (1922), ros, to be loag houses : 

"assembly-lodges or ‘ chiefs’ halls’. It is worth noting this in connectioa with the 
recent article by Childe, ANTIQUITY 1949, 129-35, on the same issue in the Neolithic 
Worth). These chapters make a clever essay in classification : to my mind over-ingenious 
end over-systematic, like all Menghin, but certainly the best act in his performance here, 
end with many illustrations as well as references, ranging over the chief constructional 
types of these periods in Continental Europe. How much better it would have been if 

published as a monograph made all the author's own, and not as part of a Handbook 
which expects one to believe everything in it! For, taken all round, this volume will best 
eve those who will not believe everything in.it—until they have looked up what work it 
rests on and what has followed it, and formed their own opinions. Take it 25 a monu- 
nent, and all its stones whether good or bad are dead, because immovable; take it as a 
cuarry, and they can be dragged out and put to living use. ‘The easier the authors and 
editor have made this needful task, the better they have worked. But the Handbuch 
vill only have been worth while if enough readers see that the task is neecful. Will 
many? Let us hope so. CHRISTOPHEE HAWKES, 
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EXPLORATION AND EXCAVATIONS: 1. Prehistoric and Protohistoric Period. 

Ву B. B. Lat. Archaeology in India (1950), 17-50; xt pl. 

THE PAINTED GREY WARE OF THE UPPER GANGETIC BASIN. By 

B. B. LAL. Journ. Royal Asiatic Soc. Bengal (Letters), хут (1950), 89-102, ҮШ pl. 
SISUPALGARH 1948: An Early Historical Fort in Eastern India. By B. B. Lat. 

Ancient India, no. 5 (1950), 62-105, 12 figs., XXIV pl. 

These three papers, by a member of the staff of the Archaeological Department of 
India, are a most welcome indication that the new Dominion is tackling its archaeological 
problems with competence and imagination. Mr Lal’s first paper is a convenient 
summary of the present state of our knowledge of the most ancient India, but in its 
treatment of the Indian ‘ Dark Ages’, and of the rock-paintings in Central India, it 
includes original material no easily accessible elsewhere, and a valuable discussion of the 
problems involved. 

In this second paper, Mr Lal presents the results of his field-work in the Upper 
Ganges, undertaken with a view to filling the chronological and cultural gap between the 
last days of the Harappa Culture and the dawn of Indian history in the 4th and 3rd 
centuries B.c. As a starting-point, he took a very distinctive type of painted black-on- 
grey pottery which had been found in the earliest levels of the town-site of Ahichchhatra 
(Bareilly) during the 1940-44 excavations, with a probable date of somewhere before 
зоо в.с. Mr T. G. E. Powell and I saw this pottery on the site early in 1944 and were 
struck by its potential importance, and shortly afterwards we looked for and found 
typical sherds of the same ware in soil deriving from the lowest levels of the ancient 
town-site of Muttra. We also searched, unsuccessfully, such surface exposures as 
existed in the ‘tells’ representing the ancient sites of Indrapat and ‘Tilpat. These 
are two of the five villages which were a famous source of contention between the Pandavas 
and the Kauravas in the Mahabharata : Mx Lal has triumphantly succeeded in finding, 
in trial excavations, the painted grey ware not only at these sites, but at two more of the 
five villages, Baghpat and Panipat, and at Hastinapura itself, the capital of the Kauravas. 
Another ten sites in Uttar Pradesh (former United Provinces), Indian Punjab, Patiala and 
Rajasthan have also produced this pottery. At two sites, Chhat and Panipat, the painted 
grey ware appeared to belong to the earliest occupation of the sites, while at the former, 
and at Tilpat and Hastinapura, it was stratified well below the pottery classified by 
Wheeler as ‘ Northern Black Polished’ ware, which at Taxila (Bhir Mound) could be 
related to coins of Alexander, and its range of date fixed with a central point of c. 400 B.C. 
Mr Lal therefore concludes that we may reasonably assign the painted grey ware to some- 
where in the first half of the first millennium в.с. This is ‘ closing the gap’ between 
the date of the probable first arrival of Aryans in the Punjab (second half of second 
millennium B.C.) and the beginnings of Indian history in a most satisfactory manner, 
and its bearing on the date of the composition of the Mahabharata may clearly be most 
important. 

In East India, Mr Lal has attacked the same problem from another angle, following 
up Dr Wheeler's work at Arikamedu and Brahmagiri. These excavations established 
the existence of a characteristic rouletted ware, which was in fact a native imitation of 
first-century Arretine ware imported from the Mediterranean; such pottery had also 
been found at the well-known stupa site of Amaravati in the Guntur District of Madras. 
Mr Lal chose for excavation a site at Sisupalgarh near Bhuvanesvar 1n Orissa Province, 
220 miles southwest of Calcutta and over 700 miles north of Arikamedu. The site was 
found to have four main periods of occupation, with the lowest occurrence of rouletted 
ware (of c. A.D. 50) near the middle of the second phase—the site appears to have been 
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occupied from the beginning of the 3rd century B.c., with black-and-red ware of the type 
characteristic of the Chandravalli Megalithic Culture in the earlier layers, and to have 
continued into the mid 4th century д.р. The defences were studied in detail, and their 
constructional history worked out. 

The interim report on Sisupalgarh is a model of its kind, admirably ar-anged and 
illustrated. The draughtsmen of the Department have taken up the ‘ Wheeler tradition ’ 
of fine archaeological illustration and are developing it along the individual lines needed 
for the peculiar problems of Oriental sites: the drawings are often anonymous, but it is 
pleasant to be able to congratulate at least Mr Raghbir Singh and Mr B. Saran for their 
work—the former’s notable drawing of the section through the Harappa defences, 
published in an earlier number of Ancient India, deserves to rank among the really out- 
standing performances of its kind. 

Several of us, the reviewer in particular, have been sharply critical of the standards 
of excavations, and excavation or field-work reports, of oriental sites. This criticism паз 
been prompted by the belief that the exacting standards built.up in Europe an the basis 
of such traditions as that of Pitt- Rivers or the German Limes- Commission could perfectly 
well be applied east of Suez if only the problem was approached in the right way. And 
it is now clear that, with such work as that of Mr Lal reviewed above, India is applying 
these standards and is leading the way among the Eastern nations in the scientific examina- 
tion of her past. In her task she will have the support of all who are concerned with the 
establishment and maintenance of high standards of scholarship and technique in 
- archaeology. STUART PIGGOTT. 


SITES AND PRESERVATION OF PREHISTORIC BASKETRY ANL WOVEN 
FABRICS. By E. Voar. Ciba Review, no. 54. Basel, January, 1947. 


This is a contribution, by Professor E. Vogt, Keeper of Antiquities at the Swiss 
National Museum in Zürich, to what appears to be an exceptionally intelligent form of 
trade journal. This number, which deals with ° The Basketry and Woven Fabrics of 
the European Stone and Bronze Ages’, should be in the hands of all archaeologists and 
students of textiles. In the first sections the writer discusses the differing conditions 
under which ancient textiles are found and gives instructions for their examination and 
after care. Preservation in lakes and peat-bogs, salt mines, sand and dry ground, as well 
as by contact with metals are all well discussed ; the note on the difference between the 
action on textiles of bronze oxide with its gentle permeation and that of the stronger 
ferric oxide, which indeed sometimes entirely replaces the fibres is of peculta- interest. 

The advice that follows, on the examination of ancient textiles is excellen:. We can- 
not agree, however, that ‘ it may be taken for granted that the delicate fabrics o7 vegetable 
origin are of flax fibres’. The Badarian textiles, at first thought to be of flax were after- 
wards discovered to be of some other plant fibre, and more recently, the latest investigator 
of the Voldtofte Bronze Age linen, Magister Kgie, has declared that the fibre samples 
examined by him аге ‘all pure nettle fibre! '. Over wool the author himself issues 
cautions, citing the amusing controversy over the hairs in the yarns of the north, once 
thought to be due to an admixture of roe-deer hair with wool, and now believed to be 
wholly due to the coat of a primitive sheep ‘the fur of which still contained the long 
stiff bristles’, a very kempy fleece, as we should say. Still, there has been notable 
progress in the study of fibres for other purposes than archaeological study and we may 
hope to gain more light from it in the future. 


1 M. Hald, ‘The nettle as a culture plant’. Folk-Liv 1942. 
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One problem that arises acutely in the study of the Lake Village textiles, their black 
and ‘ charred’ condition, has not yet, we are told, been scientifically examined. “It is 
hardly conceivable’, he says, ‘that they should have been actually burnt’. I remember 
the same problem arising over the Meroitic cottons discovered by Dr Reisner; there 
was no evidence for a fire, and yet the textiles were all black. The possibility of * damp 
carbonisation ' was raised, but there seemed then as here, no scientific solution available. 

After these sections the author gives an excellent résumé of his own remarkable 
work on the basketry and textiles of the Swiss Lake Villages, with short accounts of the 
finds of the Iberian cave culture, the Danish Bronze Age, the Swedish cloak from Gerums- 
berget, the fabrics from the Dürrnberg salt mines and other of the period under review. 

Therc is one minor point on which I venture to differ from Professor Vogt. Ina 
closing note on Embroidery and Plaitwork Ornaments he questions whether the sewn 
ornament on neck and sleeves of the Bronze Age woman's jacket from Skrydstrup, 
Denmark?, is embroidered. The sleeve decoration in question is in a stitch known to 
modern embroiderers as ‘ Indian-ground’ stitch; and the lace-like buttonhole filling 
of the neck is further ornamented with a corded oversewing ; though no doubt this 
buttonholing does derive, as he points out, from the primitive ‘ knotless net’, it seems 
to me that when used thus it must be regarded as true embroidery. GRACE M. CRowroor 


THE DESTRUCTION AND RESURRECTION OF POMPEII AND HER- 
CULANEUM. By Econ CAESAR, Conte Corti. ` Translated by К. and R. GREGOR 
SMITH. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1951. pp. X--220. 38 photographs, 
3 line drawings. 255. 

This book—a translation of the German edition of 1943— professes to be a popular 
and comprehensive summary of the course of the eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79 and 
of the re-discovery and resurrection of the classical sites buried by that eruption. Had 
' the author stuck strictly to his professed aim, the result would have been more homo- 
geneous and less misleading. Thè last four out of the seven chapters and that part of the 
third chapter which deals with the events of A.D. 79, though discursive and anecdotal in 
style, are graphically written and show signs of original investigation, notably in the 
Vienna State Archives. ‘There is no such extensive history of the excavation of the two 
towns to be found elsewhere in English. 

The author has, however, prefaced these chapters with a history of the towns from the 
period of Oscan settlement down to Roman times, and, unfortunately, in the realm 
of ancient history and archaeology, he is less at home and less happy. The history of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum depends almost entirely on archaeological evidence, refer- 
ences to them in ancient literature being few. It is, then, essential in treating of them 
to refer to buildings clearly, to describe them accurately, and to distinguish between fact 
and inference, especially in disputed matters. Count Corti does not always do these 
things, and since he gives only three plans—and those poor ones—the reader without 
prior acquaintance with Pompeii and Herculaneum, would find the early chapters соп- - 
fusing and, in places, downright misleading. The plates are numerous and of good 
quality and are the best feature of the book, presumably explaining its high price. Even 
so, they do not give a balanced picture of the remains of the towns, but concentrate too 
much on well-known works of art from the older diggings, and show too little of the 
newer excavations with their wealth of information on everyday life. 

R. C. CARRINGTON. 


? H. C. Broholm and Margrethe Hald, Costumes of the Bronze Age in Denmark, p. 91, figs. 
121—130. 
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Editorial Notes 


HIS is the rooth number of ANTIQUITY. ‘Twenty-five years is a respectable age for 

| a Journal that lives by its circulation, particularly when those years included a great 

war and its aftermath of rising costs. We do not propose to weary our readers with 

paeans of self-praise ; but the occasion did seem to call for comment, and it will be found 

in the article which follows immediately after these notes. Once and for all we thank our 

subscribers whose support makes publication possible, and we assure them that we shall 
do »ur best, in the future as in the past, to maintain the standard at which we aim. 


S ' «4$ 


We should like to have marked the event in some special way, but nowadays such 
luxaries as special numbers are beyond our reach, and we can only hope that the contents 
of tiis опе may be deemed worthy of the occasion. Amongst them is an article by the 
late: Sir Alfred Clapham, written just before his last illness, which will be read with 
interest, we feel sure, both by those (including ourselves) who agree with his views and 
alsc by those with whom he was in friendly controversy. 

«S ЕС: 

The present year is a memorable one for the Editor for several reasons, chiefy 
bec:.use he has received the highest honour which can be paid to one of his professian—a 
Fes:schrift. This consists of a volume of essays presented to him by his colleagues and 
pub.ished by one of them under the title ‘ Aspects of Archaeology’. То all those who 
have: contributed to this volume, whether as writers, subscribers, publisher or editor, he 
wislLes to convey his heartfelt thanks, combined (in the case of the two last) with a 
sympathetic understanding of their difficult and laborious task. The outcome is a 


beactiful book which is also a substantial addition to archaeological literature. The 
somewhat delicate task of reviewing it for ANTIQUITY is in safe hands. 


238 «x 


Most reluctantly we are forced to raise the annual subscription to 30 shillings. This 
charge has effect from now onwards, and covers the four numbers of 1952. It is the 
first-time since the foundation of ANTIQUITY in 1927 that the price has been raised, and we 
- shotld not have done so now had пої a recent sudden rise in our printing-costs made it 
necessary. It is particularly galling to have to do so now, and announce it in our rooth 
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number. бо long as this rise in the cost of living continues we can hope for no more 
than to hold our own, and that we shall do if (as we feel confident) our readers stand by us 
for a few more numbers. ANTIQUITY has weathered worse storms than this, and why ? 
Because it is not only a business undertaking but also run by human beings, not machines 
or bureaucrats or pedants. May we add one last word on a painful subject ? Prompt 
payment of the annual subscription (now 30 shillings) for 1952 would be particularly 
welcome this year, and should be sent, with the form inserted in this number, to Mr H. 
W. Edwards, Ashmore Green, Newbury, Berks., England. (Please note slight alteration 
of address). And so to all our readers a Merry Xmas and a Happy New Year. 


5 «s 


These Notes are shorter than usual this quarter for various reasons. One of them 
1s that the Editor 1s going on an expedition to the Sudan, and in anticipation of a prolonged 
absence there he has bad to prepare both this and the next (March) number in advance, 
before leaving. While away he will be out of reach of correspondence which will be 
dealt with, so far as possible, by his colleague, Mr H. W. Edwards. We would call 
attention to a slight alteration in the address; all matters concerning publication 
(including all subscriptions) should be sent to Mr EDWARDS, ASHMORE GREEN, NEWBURY, 
BERKS., ENGLAND. (The old address at The Wharf is now obsolete). 
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by Jacquerta HAWKEs 


“T WILL give it ten years’. There must have been many people who would have 
felt that in allowing a decade for the life-span of the new magazine, ANTIQUITY, 
Mr Reginald Smith was showing less than his usual caution. Yet the ‘ realists’ 

ani pessimists have been confounded: ANTIQUITY has reached its quarter century, and 

thet in spite of a world depression and a world war, catastrophes hardly to have been 
foreseen in 1927.. | 

‘Mr Crawford has written his Editorial Notes quarterly for every one of the twenty- 
five years except those of the war period (in one eccentric number they are called Varia) ; 
in them he has often expressed satisfaction at the prosperity of the paper and has . 
attributed it to the soundness of its policy. This is true enough in a way, but would 
no all readers agree that even more than to the policy, the success of ANTIQUITY has 
be-n due to the personality of the policy maker—that is to say to Mr Crawford himself ? 
Racely can a paper with a specialized subject have been so strongly marked by a single 
pe-sonality. The Notes are short and not always substantial, yet they have the force 
to -each out over the entire paper, colouring and informing it. 

Readers may like to smile to themselves over the righteous indignation that bursts 
fran so many of these editorials, the severity shown to almost everybody from the 
Stete, Dominion and Colonial Governments, Universities and Museums, to tardy 
reviewers and careless proof-correctors. There are few indeed who have not failed 
in their duty towards archaeology. Again, readers may shake their heads tolerantiy 
over the confident 19th-century rationalism still reigning unchallenged in ANTIQUITY— 
anc, indeed, underlying much of the indignation. It is so infuriating that men are not 
perfectly rational. Yet these feelings do no more than tickle the body of one’s admiration 
for the sustained force and character of these comments uttered to us through the years. 

It is fortunate indeed to have an editor who can turn an ironical phrase such as 
‘the coniferous activities of the Woods and Forests Department’, who can get away 
wit witticisms like the suggestion that Stonehenge should be guarded against hooligans 
by ‘ Alsatians who have had their licences endorsed’, but who is also capable of an 
unselfconscious eloquence rare in our meiotic ege. In December 1939 when it had to 
be decided whether to struggle on with the paper or bring it to an end, Mr Crawford 
spcke of the need to try to maintain civilized values through the war, and concluded : 
‘Itseems to us right that ANTIQUITY should play its part in this effort so that when Europe 
breathes freely once more we may continue, with unabated strength, to represent what we 
corsider an essential contribution to Learning and Progress’. ‘These were unabashedly 
brave, high-sounding words—and their promise was kept. 

The origin and early history of the Magazine were described in 1936 when, in spite 
of vIr Smith, it had flourished for a decade. At that time Mr Crawford told us how 
the idea of a paper to broadcast the brilliant achievements of archaeology took shape in 
his mind, and how he was lucky enough to find just the collaborator he needed in Mr 
Roand Austin. It was Mr Austin who gave ANTIQUITY itsname. The advance circular 
recived sufficiently encouraging response to enable the first number to be launched in 
Macch 1927. What was boldest in the structure of the enterprise was the omission of a 
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publisher, an arrangement allowing a direct contact between editors and readers and so 
contributing to the alertness and sensitivity of the direction. It continued unchanged 
until Mr Austin’s retirement in 1948, when Mr Crawford became the sole editor and 
Mr Edwards his partner and publisher. The absence of a publisher has also demanded 
a close relationship between editor and printer. ‘Thanks to the faithful collaboration 
of Mr Austin and Messrs Bellows and their refusal to allow normal human weakness, 
ANTIQUITY has appeared with extraordinary regularity on its appointed day. 

The first editorial of them all defines the scope and purpose: ‘ ANTIQUITY will 
attempt to summarize and criticize the work of those who are recreating the past . . . 
our field is the Earth, our range in time a million years or so, our subject the human 
race’. Although it proved that ANTIQUITY was to carry more original articles than had 
been foreseen in this programme for summary and criticism, the broad approach to 
human history has been maintained. An analysis of the subject matter of published 
articles (not including the Notes) up to the end of last year gives these figures: 
Prehistory of the British Isles 67, overseas 80; Roman Britain 27, classical Greece and ` 
Rome overseas 30; Dark Ages and onwards in the British Isles 75, overseas 30; Ancient 
Civilizations throughout the world 91; Anthropology (including physical anthropology) 
and Folk Culture 48; Theory and Techniques of History and Archaeology 26; 
Agriculture, Domestic and other Food Animals 16. Finally, in a miscellaneous category 
of 67, topics range from the most profound to The Unicorn and More About the Unicorn. 
These totals show how justly the balance has been kept between the many different 
interests of readers and contributors. 

In navigating this vast ocean of interests, ANTIQUITY has always been guided by 
Mr Crawford’s clear appreciation both of the fundamental importance and the difficulty 
of the successful interpretation of the work of specialists. While he has been determined 
that he would never produce a ‘ picture book for the brainless’, he has published a 
characteristically vigorous attack on those who speak of ' mere popularization ', for he 
sees that the accumulation of detailed knowledge with its esoteric jargon can hardly be 
justified unless what is truly significant for the understanding of human history is led 
into the main streams of our culture. His skill in steering between over-simplification 
and over-specialization has enabled the Magazine to succeed admirably in its róle as 
go-between for experts and public. 

It is a pleasant occupation to stray through the volumes of this quarter century 
with an eye open for various kinds of quarry. For example, one can watch for the 
first appearance of the names of young men who are now among the leaders of the subject : 
Richmond, Hawkes, Clark and Piggott make their entrances. Meanwhile those already 
firmly established in 1927 can be kept in view as they gallop towards their knighthoods, 
Sir Leonard Woolley and Sir Cyril Fox being among the first home. An early appear- 
ance of the present Director of the British Museum is as Mr T. F. Kendrick. 

Then one looks out for the articles which have become classics; there is Mr de 
Navarro on Massilia, my husband on Hill-forts, Mr Kendrick on Hanging Bowls, Dr 
Clark's Dual Nature and many others. One is delighted, too, by the splendour of the 
number devoted exclusively to Sutton Hoo. Better sport still is to notice the first slight 
mention of sites destined for fame—Little Woodbury and the Arminghall circle when ` 
first revealed by air photography, the hasty paragraph announcing the Sutton Hoo 
treasure, the foretaste, in 1942, of the painted cave of Lascaux (consistently disguised as 
Lescaux). 

Perhaps the best reminiscences of all are provided by the great controversies, for . 
warmth is warming, and it is always satisfactory to know that at least one expert is wrong. 
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Ir the first number a coat was trailed with the question of the orientation of prehistoric 
monuments, but this was a nice quiet talk over afternoon tea when compared with the 
combats between Dr Wheeler and Mr Myres over the state of Saxon London and over 
Vcrulamium. There followed the discussion between Mr Hardie and Mr Casson on 
Hamer and the Odyssey and the trial of strength between those who did and did not 
believe in water clocks and currency bars. But it was l'affaire Glozel which gave 
AFTIQUITY its greatest scoop. It seems providential that having in his first issue 
promised his readers to expose all mares-nests, in his second Mr Crawford was able to 
publish the earliest condemnation of the Glozel forgeries, a publication made possitle 
by his intuition and energy in travelling to France himself to inspect the site. In later 
numbers this pathetic farce was pursued through all its scenes and despatched with an 
exultant coup de gráce. 

When one turns to wider issues, particularly to the progress of archaeology as 
re~ealed in these thousands of pages, the result is interesting but not altogether reassuring. 
There may perhaps be some slight weakening in the forces of ANTIQUITY itself of recent 
years, caused by wartime strains, the unavoidable reduction in size and in the number 
of illustrations, and all the oppressive difficulties of present-day publishing. Yet this is 
ce tainly not enough to account for the impression that there has been a decline since the 
high old times of the late twenties and thirties. When ANTIQUITY was born Sir John 
Marshall was revealing a new civilization in the Indus valley, the Palace of Minos was in 
coarse of publication, there was Kish, and the excavations at Ur, so well reported and 30 
farhfully supported in ANTIQUITY, were soon to produce their astonishing results. Air 
plotography was just realizing the strength of its wings. In the second volume an 
ed-torial was able to announce, very much as a matter of course, that among British 
ex-avations in progress during 1928 had been those at Creswell Crags, Windmill Hill, 
W aodhenge, Meare, Lydney, Caerleon, Richborough and Skara Brae; and in the thi-d 
vo ume has a fine journalistic opening ‘ 'T'wo important events have taken place since oar 
las number appeared: Stonehenge has been saved; and, under the Royal Tombs of Ur, 
M- Leonard Woolley has found The Flood ’. 

To read this catalogue in 1951 is a startling experience; it would be idiocy not <o 
recognize that archaeology has suffered from the pressure of the times, yet one tends <o 
foæet the amazing richness of that early heyday. . It is as well to be reminded that 
although our work is now more coherently directed than it used to be, it is sadly 
dininished. 

At the start of his enterprise, when referring to this abundance of archaeological 
activity between the wars, Mr Crawford asked ‘ What is the end of it all? What new 
idea is to emerge from all the vast accumulations of facts and give them coherence ? Has 
it dready happened ?' "Those questions are still open and can have no final answer, but 
every one would agree that this Magazine has always played a strenuous part in developirg 
anc illuminating them. It is greatly to be hoped that it will long continue to do sc: 
it cnly remains to wish ANTIQUITY many happy returns of the day. 
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The Development of Native Homesteads 
in North Wales 


by W. E. GRIFFITHS 


LL those interested in Welsh field antiquities, and the light they throw on the life 

of ancient societies, must be familiar with the round stone huts of North Wales. 

They represent the dwelling places of a bygone race of menand are not to be con- 

fused with the larger stone rings of presumably religious significance, cairn circles of 

sepulchral character and other structures which are also scattered over the North Welsh 

uplands ; while in part perhaps contemporary with some of the earlier huts, these lack 

the distinguishing characteristic of the latter, viz., their use, proved beyond any reasonable 

doubt, as houses or dwelling places for man or beast. The huts and their associated 

field systems are found in profusion in the north-west of the area, i.e., Anglesey, Caer- 

narvonshire, and Merionethshire west of the Rhinog massif and Cader Idris ; in Denbigh- 

shire they are rare and in Flintshire, eastern Merioneth and Montgomeryshire almost 
entirely absent. 

The present essay is an attempt to summarise our knowledge of this complicated 
subject and to introduce some reasonable conjectures which must not however be regarded 
as proven certainties.* Research into the problems surrounding the hut-groups, by 
means of excavation and field survey, proceeds continuously and is continuously supple- 
menting our knowledge and forcing us to modify our views. In five years’ time the 
present paper will be out of date, and rightly so. Nevertheless there are moments when 
it is necessary to take stock of the position, to attempt a summary and synthesis, if we are 
to preserve in our minds the balance between past achievements and future promise. I 
propose therefore to examine briefly the several varieties of hut-group in north-west 
Wales, and the ancient field systems with which they are connected, to enquire whether 
they can be fitted into a chronological scheme, and to deduce some information about the 
cultural connections of the peoples who inhabited them. I shall not attempt to extend 
my summary to the rectangular buildings and associated fields of presumably medieval 
date—the various forms of 'long-house', ‘ platform house’, hafod, etc.—which are 
likewise plentifully represented in North Wales but would unduly enlarge the scope of 
the present essay. 


* Bibliographical Note. “This being an essay I shall not weary the reader with footnotes. 
A few notes of a bibliographical character may not however be out of place. The starting point 
must undoubtedly be Hemp and Gresham’s paper on ‘ Hut-Circles in North-West Wales’ in 
ANTIQUITY, 1944, p. 183. The Anglesey material is fully published, with references, in the Anglesey 
Inventory of the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire; the 
Merionethshire huts are less adequately published in the Commission’s Inventory for that county. 
Publication of many of the early groups of types Ат—2 is forthcoming in Arch. Camb. For 
Rhostryfan see Arch. Camb., 1922, p. 335; 1923, pp. 87, 291; for Caerau, Ant. fourn., 1936, р. 
295 ; for Llwyn-du Bach, Arch. Camb., 1949, p. 173. 

Braich y Cornel and Cae'r-mynydd are still unpublished. For the decorated querns and the 
question of Irish connections, see the forthcoming vol. of Ulster Tourn. Arch. 

The illustrations to this paper are published by kind permission of the Royal Commission 
on Áncient Monuments in Wales and Monmouthshire. ; 
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The existence in north-west Wales of stone huts, usually in groups though sometimes 
found singly, normally circular in plan but often including rectangular buildings and 
other rectilinear elements, has long been known. Several have been excavated though 
the number thus examined forms a very small percentage, and attempts at synthesis 
have been almost entirely lacking until recent years. The excavated examples, in the 
cases where datable evidence is recorded, have almost all proved to belong to the period 
of the Roman occupation. The range of types examined by this means is however 
extremely narrow, and even a cursory field study leads one to the conviction that this 
great profusion of ancient dwellings can hardly be contemporary or the work of a single 
cultural unit. І shall therefore describe a number of types which can, acco-ding to the 
arguments put forward—not always of equal force, be it admitted—be arranged in a 
rough chronological order. But I would ask readers to bear in mind that, firstly, the 
types are not always as clear-cut as their description might suggest, and transitional or 
anomalous examples are not infrequently found ; secondly, the list of types can hardly 
be regarded as exhaustive and future study will undoubtedly extend as well as clarify 
it; and thirdly, the chronological and cultural implications discussed are my own views 
and are not universally accepted among field workers. 

Apart from pre-war excavation at individual sites, the most notable field work of 
recent years has been that done by the Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments in 
Wales and Monmouthshire, which published the whole of the Anglesey material in 
1937; and by W. J. Hemp and C. A. Gresham who published a brief but extremely: 
valuable paper on the Caernarvonshire and Merionethshire sites in 1944. Sir.ce the War 
the work has been continued, mainly in Caernarvonshire, by the above Commission, by 
C. A. Ralegh Radford, and by the Caernarvonshire Excavation Committee under the 
chairmanship of Sir Ifor Williams ; but post-war publication is as yet extremely scanty. 
The foundations of a proper study of the subject were laid by Hemp and Gresham, who 
distinguish two main categories of huts—the ‘ enclosed’ groups which consist of several 
huts within an enclosing wall, and the ‘ unenclosed ’ groups which comprise hu:s scattered 
at random without any attempt at enclosure. In addition they draw attention to what 
they term ‘ concentric circles '—sites consisting of two or more roughly concentric rings 
of walling. ‘The paragraphs that follow represent an attempt to expand this classification 
and bring it into line with recent observation. For convenience of reference and as an 
aid to memory I have lettered the various types of hut-group, numbering any su2-divisions 
within a general type. 

The first type I shall deal with, calling it type A, is characterised by the small size 
of the huts, their upland distribution, and their association with enclosures cf irregular 
outline and usually of small size. In its simplest form, such as zn example near Fron- 
heulog on the south side of Gyrn Ddu near Llanaelhaiarn (Caerns.), it consists of a single 
hut about ro feet in diameter, roughly built of piled stones, with a couple of tiny 
enclosures bounded by lines of ruined walling. Most examples are more developed 
‘than this, and contain several huts and a number of enclosures of quite irregular shape. 
The huts are invariably of small size, averaging 10 feet in diameter, and normally lie on 
the line of or at the junction of enclosure walls. Two sub-types may be distinguished, 
a smaller (Ar) and a larger (Az). Ar contains perhaps eight or nine huts and the 
accompanying enclosed plots are almost always small; the example illustrated (Fic. x) 
occurs on the northern slopes of Carnedd Dafydd near Bethesda (Caerns.); others 
are found in the upper part of Cwm Ffrydlas above Llanllechid (Caerns.). Type Az 
may contain 15-20 huts and cover a large area; the huts frequently show signs of con- 
scious grouping—two or three huts with their little network of enclosures separated 
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by a stretch of open ground from the next little aggregation—-and in addition to the 
small cleared plots there are frequently large semi-cleared pounds of round or oval shape. 
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Unlike some of the Dartmoor pounds like Grimspound these do not normally contain 
huts. The outstanding examples of А2 are on the north side of Cwm Caseg above 


Bethesda (Caerns.), and the great straggling settlement of Pant y Griafolen in the remote 
Dulyn valley below Foel Fras (Caerns.). 
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The huts are almost always poorly built of piled stones, though very occasionally 
some attempt at orthostatic construction has been made. The entrances where 
preserved usually face east or north-east on the presumed lee side of the hut. In addition 
to huts, cairns of piled stones are often found among the fields, usually on the line of the 
enclosure walls ; some of these may be nothing more than the result of fie.d clearance 
but the occasional appearance of a built kerb suggests a sepulchral use. ‘The enclosures 
themselves are partly cleared, the larger boulders being left zz situ, and are frequently 
though not very strongly lynchetted ; they suggest cultivation with digging-stck or 
mattock. Hut-groups of type A have a high-level distribution, being almost always 
found on the gently sloping sides of mountain valleys between 1,000 and 1,509 feet above 
о.р.; the upper part of Pant y Griafolen reaches 1,700 feet. They are most plentiful 
in north and west Caernarvonshire but are also found in western Merioneth ; they are ` 
absent from Anglesey (the highest point of which is only 720 feet above o.p.) though 
some of the scattered huts on Bodafon Mountain may be of.the same general type. 

No example of a type A hut-group has yet been excavated in North Weles, nor are 
chance finds recorded from any of the sites. They cannot therefore be securely dated. 
Their general appearance is extremely primitive and the apparent disappearance of the 
lower parts of some of the settlements under blanket peat suggests considerable antiquity. 
At one or two sites larger round huts with their associated field boundaries, which I 
believe are unlikely to be earlier than the Early Iron Age (see below), have епсгоасһеб on 
and partly wrecked a type A settlement which must therefore be of earlier datz. In 
plan, siting and to some extent construction the A groups bear a fairly close resemblance 
to some of the Dartmoor hut-groups such as Legis Tor and the Cornish sites on Bodmin 
Moor, and a more distant resemblance to some of the north-east Yorkshire settlements 
attributed by Elgee (rather unsatisfactorily) to the Middle Bronze Age. The dating of 
the Dartmoor sites is by no means secure and rests mainly on the curious pottery from 
Legis Tor; this comprises divergent elements including round-bottomed bowls with 
lugs and cordons, surely of Neolithic a derivation; chevron-ornamented and cross- 
hatched sherds like the ‘ megalithic’ pottery from "Zennor Quoit; and finer comb- 
ornamented ware suggesting Beaker derivation. ‘The prevailing tendency ts to regard 
all this Dartmoor pottery as of Bronze Age date, but it must be early in the 3ronze Age 
as I have stressed elsewhere, following Ralegh Radford, and I am still rot entirely 
convinced that the earliest occupation at Legis Tor was not Neolithic. Attempts to date 
the Dartmoor sites of this type later than the Early Bronze Age involve diificulties, it 
being curious for example that Cornish Middle Bronze Age elements sich as the 
characteristic handled urns and the invariable use of cord impression have not found 
their way into the settlements of Legis Tor type, though represented elsewhe-e on Dart- 
moor. By a rather roundabout argument we may therefore say that our North Welsh 
hut-groups of types A1-2 may be of Neolithic or Early Bronze Age date. . 

Type B seems to represent a development of type A but is not yet sufficiertly isolated 
to be of importance and is in any case rare. ` It retains all the main elements of the A 
groups but larger huts, up to 20 feet in diameter, are now found in addition to the small 
. ones, while the huts tend to be of better construction, exhibiting rough drystone walling 
or even a basal course of orthostats. The sites chosen are still in the upland valleys ; 
the best example I know is on Moel Eilio on the south side of Cwm Eigiau (Caerns.) ; 
another and much smaller one exists in the next valley to the north (Cwm Dulyn) ; while 
the type is found as far west as Llanrug between Llanberis and Caernarvon. It could 
perhaps be argued that the B groups developed from type À in the Middle Bronze Age, 
but this is mere conjecture. | 
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With type C we come to the first of the basic Hemp-Gresham categories, the 
* unenclosed ' huts. ‘The main variety (Cr) consists of a straggling village of large huts, 
often 25—30 feet in diameter, well built of roughly coursed dry walling, strung out along 


a hill-slope and surrounded by a series of small terraced fields or (principally in 
Merionethshire) larger cattle enclosures bounded by walls of piled boulders. The 
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development of lynchetted fields is not usually very great. The prime instance of the 
Cr huts is Ty Mawr on Holyhead Mountain in Anglesey (FIG. 2), now under the care of 
the Ministry of Works. Excavation proved that the site was occupied throughout the 
middle and late Roman period; the huts often contained central fireplaces of upright 
slabs, hearths built against the side with a recess in the wall to act as a chimney, and clay- 
lined furnaces yielding copper and iron slag. Similar huts at Porth Dafarch on Holyhead 
Island were occupied during the 3rd and 4th centuries and possibly into the 5th century. 
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Sometimes less regular hut-plans are found, ея ЖКО shapes wizh 
rounded internal angles, but true rectangular forms are rare. The Cr groups have in 
general an upland distribution, though not so elevated as types A and В; they range 
mainly between 800 and 1,000 feet above o.p. though as Gresham has pointed out their 
siting depends less on altitude than on the geographical range of suitable land. ‘They 
are by no means common in north Caernarvonshire but are well represented in sou-h 
Caernarvonshire and Merionethshire, e.g., the. Bwlch Gwernog huts lining an ancient 
trackway from Nantmor to Croesor ; and in the Cwm Pennant and Cwm Ystrad]lyn 
area reach their greatest development. 

It is in the last-named area too that type C2 may best be studied—in fact at the time 
of writing it seems to be confined to the Pennant and Ystradllyn valleys. Eere a char- 
acteristic grouping is found—two round dry-built huts, one of which has a small rect- 
angular annexe, nestle in the midst of a series of roughly rectangular fields, feirly regular 
in outline and recalling the ‘ Celtic fields ' of southern Britain ; elsewhere in the fields is 
often a large isolated round hut, perhaps the forerunner of the modern beudy. A group 
of this kind at Braich y Cornel was excavated by С. Bersu in 1950 ; no positive evidence 
of date was recovered but the very absence of Romano-British pottery (ukiquitous in 
North Welsh sites inhabited during the Roman period) suggests either a pre- or post- 
Roman date. The layout reminds one of the Late Bronze Age farms at Trewey-Foage 
in Cornwall, though round pot-lids of slate found during excavation appear to be of 
Early Iron Age type, while the neat drystone walling is paralleled at Ty Mawr (if it 
possesses any chronological significance at all; many chambered long cairns are maste-- 
pieces of this technique). 

So to type D, the classic ' enclosed group ' of Hemp und Gresham and at once the 
commonest and best understood of the North Welsh hut-groups. The outstanding 
features of the type are the presence of orthostatic round huts within an oval o7 rectilinear 
enclosure, the frequent inclusion of rectangular buildings, and the invariable association 
with a highly developed system of strongly terraced fields. Groups of this type are found 
throughout Anglesey, north and south Caernarvonshire and Lleyn (though absent from 
the east of the county except the western slopes of the lower reaches of the Conway 
valley), and western Merioneth—1.e., they have a western seaboard distribution. Their 
average height above О.р. is a good deal less than the huts already discussed and is prob- 
ably about 400 feet—hence they frequently lie in modern cultivated land and heve suffered 
extensive damage. But even in areas where the dwellings themselves have d_sappeared, 
the less easily eradicated terraces remain and bear witness to a thriving population of 
agriculturists who once inhabited the lower lands of north-west Wales. 

I prefer to distinguish two sub-varieties of the type—Dr and Dz. In D: 
curvilinear elements (round huts, oval enclosures, etc.) predominate, in D2 rectilinezr 
elements (rectangular buildings, polygonal enclosures, etc.). The normal D: enclosure 
(FIG. 3) is sometimes round, more usually oval, and contains circular huts 2c—25 feet in 
diameter set usually around the perimeter (in most cases actually touching the inner side 
of the enclosure wall) and hence bordering a central courtyard. In a Mer-onethskire 
variant exemplified at Moel-y-glo above Eisingrug, the huts lie actually on the line of tbe 
enclosure wall like so many beads on a string. The enclosing wall itself is usually cf 
considerable thickness, 8 or 10 feet, but cannot have been of great height and was probably 
surmounted by a thorn fence to prevent cattle from damaging the roofs o? the huts. 
These were probably conical in form, with low eaves, the rafters supported on a central 
post or a ring of posts concentric with the hut wall; actual evidence for these features 
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has rarely been observed but was clearly demonstrated by B. H. St. J. O’Neil at Caerau 
(Caerns.). The huts are invariably of orthostatic construction, i.e., the wall consists of 
a core of earth and small stones between well-built faces of upright boulders, the latter 
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being hard igneous rocks of rounded contour in most of Caernarvonshire, impressive 
slabs in the limestone country of Anglesey as may be seen at the well-known site of Din 
Lligwy. The accompanying terraced fields are usually most irregular in shape and-do 
not immediately recall the ‘ Celtic fields ’ of England ; their layout is probably determined 
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by local topography. The terraces are impressive and sometimes reach a height of ro 
feet or more; such intense development cannot be accounted for by lynchetting alone 
and Hemp has suggested it represents the survival of a tradition evolved originally in 
Mediterranean lands where its purpose is more obvious than in the humid ‘Welsh ccast- 
lands. 

Dr hut-groups are widespread and it is superfluous to cite examples. The dating 
evidence recovered from excavation is interesting. Caerau in Caernarvonshire (not 
really a typical example of D1, being rather more reminiscent of Chysauster tkan is usually 
the case), excavated bv O’ Neil in 1933-4, was cccupied during the middle Rcman period. 
Cae'r-mynydd near Rhiwlas in Caernarvonshire, excavated by W. E. Griffiths in 1949, 
yielded Romano-British pottery characteristic of the зга and 4th centuriec—especially 
the latter. And an extension of the life of these farmsteads into the earlier part of the 
Dark Ages was proved at Pant y Saer in Anglesey, excavated by C. W. Phillips in 1932-3 ; 
here the pottery was all sub-Roman in character and a silver brooch was {сипа of 5th- 
century type. ‘The Dr huts are sometimes called * courtyard houses ’ with the implica- 
tion that they are related to the Cornish courtyard houses best known at Chysauster. 
Certain differences exist which must not be overlooked: the Welsh groups are far more 
ruined than the Cornish and it is not possible to tell whether they incorporated ‘the 
relatively sophisticated architectural detail of the latter; the Welsh enclosures tend to be 
larger than the Cornish and are never arranged in hamlet fashion as at Chysauster ; and 
there is an entire absence of fogous or souterrains in North Wales. Hence the exact 
relationship of the D1 settlements to the Chysauster houses is far from clear, though they 
undoubtedly belong to the same general family, a widespread clan represemted further 
afield (and at greater remove) by the aisled round-houses and brochs of west and north 
Scotland. 

The Chysauster and Porthmeor settlements were inhabited during -he Roman 
period but originated in the Early Iron Age; the brochs are Roman and post-Roman in 
date, probably continuing to be used until the later Dark Ages; hence the Roman and 
early Dark Age date of our Welsh farmsteads (with a possible origin in pre-Roman 
times : see below) is consistent with the familv resemblance and they may constitute a 
link in the northward movement of western Iron Age B cultural groups (though the 
absence of the distinctive Glastonbury equipment, contrasting with its recur-ence in the 
far north in all its southern essentials, sounds a note of warning). It may be that the Dı 
hut-group builders were cousins of the Chysauster folk rather than their descendants, and 
that they brought their architectural traditions to North Wales in a separate movement of 
colonisation from a more distant homeland—the western coasts of Europe, or even the 
Mediterranean (hence Hemp’s terrace-builders)—but their relationship to the known 
Iron Age cultures of Britain is still wrapped in obscurity. 

Dz I think represents the same architectural tradition in a moreinsular form. Even 
among Dı hut-groups it is rare to find a purely curvilinear plan; the strzight line is 
always lurking somewhere in the background. But in D2 sites the predominance of 
rectilinear layouts is very marked (Fic. 4). The methods of construction, sit.ng, type of 
associated fields are the same but the plan is different; the enclosure is rectangular, 
quadrilateral or polygonal, and the huts themselves are frequently oblong. The intro- 
duction of rectilinear elements has been thought to be due to the influence of Roman 
architectural practice, but this kind of hypothesis is very difficult to prove cr disprove. 
One might well say that the elaborate system of paved drains under the hut floors at 
Caerau is due to the influence of Roman ideas of sanitation, but Caerau is ғ Dı site in 
which rectilinear elements are only perfunctorily represented. The impact of che 
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brilliant but decaying civilisation of Rome on the crude and backward peasant cultures 
of Wales is still very imperfectly understood, and until more excavation has been done, 
not only in the native homesteads but in the canabae of the auxiliary forts, we must leave 
theories such as these to rest on their oars. 

The excavated D2 groups prove to be contemporary with Dr. The best known is 
Din Lligwy in Anglesey (FIG. 4), excavated by E. N. Baynes in 1905-7 and later; this 
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was inhabited in the 4th century and probably earlier. In Caernarvonshire, Foty-wern- 
las near Rhostryfan was excavated by H. Williams іп 1921-2; the period of occupation 
was the 3rd and 4th centuries А.р. At both sites there was some evidence for iron and 
lead smelting, hence the D2 builders were not exclusively farmers. ‘The Dı hut-groups 
have yielded much less evidence of metallurgical activity. But the predominant way of 
life at both types of site was the practice of agriculture ; the D2 hut-groups were native 
farmsteads which developed along the lower slopes of the Caernarvonshire and 
Merionethshire hills and in clearings in the Anglesey forest, never very far from Roman 
forts or the presumed lines of Roman roads, and the peaceful but incidental contact of 
their occupants with the Romans is reflected in the pottery discovered during excavation. 
They represent, in fact, as O’ Neil has pointed out, the expansion of an agricultural popula- 
tion under the favourable conditions of the pax Romana. 
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A word now about type E. On the slopes of the mountain valleys of Caernarvon- 
shiré are sometimes seen individual round huts of orthostatic construction. These are 
invariably of large size, sometimes 30 or even 35 feet in diameter, and lie often in remote 
situations at considerable altitudes, e.g., one in Cwm Caseg at 1,700 feet above 0.D. 
Their date and relationship to the foregoing huts is entirely unknown. But it is interest- 
ing to conjecture whether they may not be the forerunners of the medieval hafod, the hill 
dwelling to which the shepherd moved with his flocks and herds in summer, retreating 
again to the valley in the autumn—a feature of Welsh pastoral life even as late as the 
18th century (described for example by Pennant). Type E huts may in fact mean that 
the practice of transhumance.is of very great antiquity in Wales. 

Finally, the ‘concentric circles’ of Hemp and Gresham, which I shall cail type F 
(FIG. 5). These appear to be confined to Caernarvonshire, and Merionethshire. They 
consist of two or three roughly concentric rings of drystone walling, the innermost about 
30 feet in diameter, the outermost sometimes reaching as much as 200 feet in diameter. 
_ It will be seen that there are really two kinds of ‘ concentric '—a two-ring type, and a 
three-ring type (we might call them Fr and F2). Ет is not universally recognised as a 
distinct type of settlement, and may only be a variant of the enclosed hut-group in which 
a circular enclosure contains a single round hut. ‘There is some evidence in fact that 
Кт sites are sometimes associated with the same systems of terraced fields as the D hut- 
groups.. But the F2 sites are undoubtedly distinctive ; they are never associated with 
terraced fields but sometimes with large open enclosures suggesting cattle-runs, and in 
some cases they seem to overlie earlier terraced fields of D type (though the evidence is 
not іп my view conclusive). The best example of an F2 site is at Maes y Caerau near 
Llandecwyn in Merionethshire ; the only one excavated is that at Llwyn-du Bach near 
Penygroes in Caernarvonshire (FIG. 5), examined by Bersu and Griffiths in 1948. Here 
the central ring was found to be a dwelling-house, the middle ring a farmyard containing 
the remains of huts or shacks, and the outer ring a large cattle paddock ; the outer and 
middle rings were connected by two parallel lines of walling forming an entrance corridor 
leading to the farmyard. No datable relics were recovered, a fact suggesting either a 
pre-Roman or a post-Roman date. The post-hole plan in the central hut was curious 
and showed that the roof was supported not by a ring of posts concentric with the hut 
wall but by a pentagonal plan of supports aligned about an axis running through the 
centre of the hut and the centre-line of the doorway. The nearest parallels to this plan 
are found in the Iron Age C horizon at Maiden Castle in Dorset, but to connect this 
remote North Welsh ranch with the Belgic civilisation seems а task beyond our powers. 
Hence most workers are inclined to regard Llwyn-du Bach as post-Roman, and Ralegh 
Radford has pointed out that the pastoral type of society it illustrates is that from which 
the economic stage depicted in the roth-century Welsh Laws, transitional between the 
pastoral and agricultural stages, must have developed. 

A pale gleam of light is thrown on the question of the hut-groups by the evidence 
from the hill-forts. The problems surrounding the Welsh hill-forts are complicated 
and obscure but fortunately affect our discussion only indirectly. In many Caernarvon- 
shire and Merionethshire hill-forts stone-built circular huts exist of exactly the same 
size and construction as the D type huts. described above. Rectilinear structures on the 
other hand are rare except in those hill-forts like Tre’r Ceiri which are of abnormal type. 
In contrast, the hill-forts of the remainder of northern and eastern Wales are devcid of 
round huts ; ; one looks in. vain for them at sites like the Breiddin, Ffridd Faldwyn, the 
Clwydian forts, Dinorben and Pen y Corddyn. This is in accord with the general 
scarcity of round huts in north-east Wales. It therefore seems highly probable that the 
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D-type hut-group builders were the same folk who used hill-forts like Conway Mountain, 
Pen y Gaer (Llanbedr-y-cennin) and Garn Bodfean. Now some. at least of these hill- 
forts are highly reminiscent of Iron Age defensive technique ; some are single-ramparted 
and recall Iron Age A, others have multiple Ines of glacis defences (Pen y Gaer being a 
striking example) and are undoubtedly of Ircn Age B derivation. And such hill-forts 
of this type as have been dug (Pen y Gaer among them) have yielded no datable finds, 
a fact which seems to preclude occupation during the Roman period (the series of hill- 
forts to which I refer must not of course be confused with the vastly different Tre’r 
Ceiri-Braich y Ddinas type which was undoubtedly occupied (or re-occupied) in Roman 
times). Hence it seems that orthostatic rourd huts of D type were being built in the 
Early Iron Age, so that in spite of the exclus-ve evidence for Roman date presented by 
the results of excavation in the hut-groups themselves, we cannot exclude the possibility 
that they originated in pre-Roman times (an interesting corollary, though I would not 
wish to stress it, is that rectilinear structures cz D2 type, being absent from the hill-forts, 
are later (1.e., Roman), and that therefore D2 :s theoretically later than Dr. . Excavation 
has not yet provided any chronological distinc-cion between the two, but note that at Din 
Lligwy some fragmentary structures outside the pentagonal enclosed group may be the 
last remains of an earlier curvilinear enclosure). 

Though local names such as coronau are sometimes applied to the Lut-circles of 
North Wales, they are known almost universally as cytiau'r Gwyddelod. The name is 
intriguing, not least because round huts of this kind are extremely rare in Ireland and 
enclosed groups of types Dr and D2 (our commonest forms) entirely absent. Yet the 
name is at least as old as the late 16th century since it appears in Camden: in the form 
Hibernicorum casulae. ‘This introduces one 5f the most difficult problems of Welsh 
archaeology into our discussion. Historical evidence suggests strongly that in the late 
Roman period Irish tribesmen were not only raiding the coasts of Wales but settling too— 
hence Collingwood's theory of the transference by the Roman power of Canedda from 
southern Scotland to Wales c. 400, and the tradition that the dynasty he founded 
eventually succeeded in driving out the Irish. The distribution of early Christian 
inscribed stones, especially those bearing ogams or Latinised forms of Irish names, 
seems to point inescapably to a considerable _rish population in western Wales during 
the early Dark Ages. Yet precise archaeological connections between Wales and Ireland 
such as might be evidenced by settlement types, pottery and metal objects, are con- 
spicuous by their absence. Moreover the relations between the supposed settlers and 
the Roman rulers of the land seem particularly obscure, Roman military measures at this 
period—the renovation of the road to south-west Wales c. 300, the 4th-century occupation 
of Segontium, the establishment of coastal forts of Saxon Shore type at Holyhead and 
Caernarvon, to say nothing of Wheeler's theo-y of official encouragement of native re- 
occupation of certain hill-forts as a defensive rceasure—appearing to be intended to keep 
out any invaders from across the Irish Sea. 

I have recently been interested in a curious group of decorated rotary querns from 
Caernarvonshire and Anglesey which throw a shaft of light on this knotty problem. 
They exhibit incised designs of both a rectilinear and (more significantly) a curvilinear 
kind, the latter being degenerate La Tène forms of spiral and volute. They are clustered 
in three distinct groups, one in north Anglesey, one in south Anglesey, and one in 
north-west Caernarvonshire, and in all cases seem to come from our enclosed groups of 
types Dı ог D2. Their dating is reasonably secure and falls within the period 200-600, 
. especially the late Roman period. Their only parallels are found in rorth-central 
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Ireland, principally along the River Bann but with outliers further south, most signi- 
ficantly at Clonmacnois in Co. Offaly. Here then we may have evidence for the settlement : 
of Irish tribal groups in three distinct areas in north-west Wales. But in Wales their 
makers clearly inhabited enclosed hut-groups. Can we reasonably expect the profusion 
of D groups to represent thé widespread settlement of Irish folk living peaceably in 
farmsteads throughout the middle and late Roman period in an area patrolled and 
garrisoned by the Roman army ? Where too are the enclosed hut-groups of their ante- 
cedents in their homeland? The alternative is to revive a long dormant theory of 
historians and philologists in a new and fascinating form. Lloyd, following Rhys, 
maintained that the distribution of early inscribed stones in western Wales indicates 
. not the settlement of Irish invaders but the persistence of Goidelic elements in a mixed 
Celtic population, the earlier tribal warfare which had resulted in the penetration of 
Brythonic folk into eastern and central Wales having been suddenly arrested by the 
Roman conquest. This theory involves the belief that Goidelic speech reached Ireland 
via Britain, or at least was once widespread in western Britain. The philological aspect 
of the problem is obscured by the difficulty of discovering the exact history of the Celtic 
dialects in periods earlier than the 3rd century A.D., and in recent years archaeologists 
have tended to leave the difficulties on one side and approach the study of La Tene 
settlement in Britain and Ireland from another angle. But it is interesting to note that 
T. G. E. Powell has recently equated the Lisnacroghera culture with the Emain and 
Cruachain folk, undoubted Goidelic speakers, and has derived them from the Arras La 
Téne tribal groups of Yorkshire and southern Scotland. If we revert to the Lloyd- 
Rhys hypothesis we must explain the expulsion-of-the-Irish-by-Cunedda episode as 
meaning the subjugation of Goidelic elements in North Wales by Brythonic conquerors 
from the north and the substitution of P-Celtic for Q-Celtic speech. The enclosed 
hut-groups are then seen to be the homes of these Goidelic folk (the decorated querns of 
Ireland representing strays from a Welsh homeland— perhaps refugees from the con- 
quests of Cunedda), and this at once explains their almost complete absence from north- 
eastern and central Wales, areas already Brythonicised before the advent of the Romans. 
Hence the huts are rightly termed cytiau'r Gwyddelod, and if we are to look overseas for 
the origin of their builders, we must find a homeland of Goidelic Celts. How nice to 
think they may have come from Spain! 
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The Modern Pottery Trade in the Aegean: 
further notes 


by the late STANLEY Casson 


HE short article which I published in Anriquiry for December 1938 on modern 

types of pottery made in the Aegean and on its distribution and modes of manu- 

facture has led to a certain interest in this subject. І made it clear that in publishing 
. such information as I had collected my chief aim was to find out to what extent inferences 
from modern pottery in the Aegean, drawn from the known facts of distribution and 
rcanufacture, could be used for the purposes of making comparisons with the distribution 
ard methods of manufacture of ancient pottery fabrics in the same area. . 

Since my article appeared a most valuable contribution arising out of it was made 
b~ Mr Mallowan in ANTIQUITY (1939, XIII, 86-7) which gave information of the utmost 
v:lue about the distribution of pottery in the Syrian region, and showed that such pottery 
was traded on a barter system which had many ancient parallels. 

It is to be hoped that others will search for additions to our knowledge on similar 
lines of enquiry. For a full knowledge of all aspects of modern pottery fabrics will be of 
irestimable service to students of ceramics in general as well as to those who specialise 
ir the technical processes of pot-making. 

At the present stage of our knowledge few generalisations are possible, and we are 
simply in process of collecting the bare facts. But the existence both of a mcre primitive 
rrode of manufacture and distribution side by side with a more sophisticated system, and 
0: types of pottery which are in no way superior to those of the early Bronze Age, side 
b7 side with more elaborate wares which may be compared with the wares of -he Classical 
p:riod, is at least a provisional conclusion which seems warranted. In bo-h cases the 
n-ode of distribution corresponded to the two periods in question. | 

The purpose of this note is to add certain new facts which fill out tke story. А 
further journey to Greece since the first article was published has made this possible. 

To the fabrics listed in my first article I can now add one further of which I had 
pzeviously but little knowledge—the pottery of Lesbos. This in its own way is as import- 
агї ав that of Samos. It resembles it only in so far as it has a distinct style cf its own in 
skape and decoration and in the fact that it has a very large sale in a limited area. On 
tbe whole I think that the pottery of Lesbos has little sale outside the island. While that 
of Samos is found at Santorin, Melos and Rhodes, I was unable to find zhe Lesbian 
wires at other places. ‘This may largely be due to the fact that I had not the good fortune 
tc visit places which imported pottery from Lesbos, but enquiry at the island suggested 
tbat the sale is large enough there to satisfy the manufacturers, and that thereis in fact no 
great export trade. 

Pottery in Lesbos is almost entirely: manufactured in one place, the village of 
А 7assou, inland from the port town of Mytilene. Ayassou is indeed mainly a village of 
pet-makers. The shops of the port town are full of the Ayassou wares. ‘These wares 
cen be classified as follows, and I believe that the classification is a complete one. 
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The commonest shape is the stamnos made with one or two handles and with а long 
lipless neck, the main characteristic of which is that it has a curious outwards bulge in 
the middle of the neck). The decoration is uniform and consists of slashings of dull 
matt white paint round the neck and down the sides, usually in three strips that break 
away from the base of the neck and end at the base of the vessel itself. In between these 
strips are usually scrolls, rendered with a generous touch of the brush and usually ending 
in spirals. ‘These scrolls are usually independent of the rest of the design. They give a 
curiously Minoan look to the design and resemble the larger spirals and scrolls of Cycladic 
Melian wares of the Bronze Age. 

The paint is applied with a pointed brush and often the strips down the sides are in 
the form of hatching—swift strokes of the brush made backwards and forwards and always 
ending with a sharp point where the brush begins and ends its stroke. The handles are 
also painted in this way, but with single brush-strokes instead of hatching. 

The clay is a fine dull unglazed red. 

The cost of the vases is negligible, the largest being about ten drachmas and the 
smaller two or three drachmas apiece (the rate of exchange being 546 drachmas to the 
pound sterling). This low cost has some bearing on the possible export trade, because it 
limits their export to sailing ships. The freightage charges by steamer would bring up 
the cost of the vases to an uneconomic level. 

An alternative decoration of these vessels is for the paint to be a matt blue of a light 
tone—roughly the same blue as that of the Greek national flag. The designs are identical 
with those used for the white paint. A rarer type of decoration is seen in the case of 
stamnoi of the same shape painted with three or four matt colours, usually blue, white, 
cerise and green. "The designs are the same as in the above two classes and only the 
colours make the latter a separate classification. I suspect that the vessels so garishly 
painted are made either for the tourist trade or for special gifts on féte days. In any case 
they are not common, and do not appear in the pottery shops of Mytilene. They are sold 
at Ayassou itself. 

The other shapes beside the stamnos in this main Lesbian fabric are 


(a) the oenochoe, a small lipped wine jug with one handle. 
(b) Large jugs for water, with lips. 


As far as I could find out, neither cups nor plates are made of this ware. It is confined 
almost entirely to the water jug and the wine Jug. 

A second main Lesbian ware is of a different type. It is glazed with a shiny trans- 
parent glaze on a white ground and has rough designs in blue and green. In many ways 
it resembles the Chalcidian wares which flood the Greek markets. But the Lesbian 
glazed wares are softer in tone and altogether more attractive and agreeable. Often they 
acquire a soft creamy look which is quite pleasant. 

This glazed fabric is used for plates, plain jugs (probably for milk) andcups. There 
are also palm-pots of the Chalcidian shape and various domestic ornamental pieces. I 
suspect that the fabric is produced to serve as a local rival to imported Chalcidian wares. 

The only imports in Mytilene that I could identify are the wares of Samos (of the 
types described in the first article). The plates with white glaze and rough designs in 
tomato red (see ANTIQUITY 1938, p. 459, pl. III, т) were especially common. 

It was significant that Chalcidian wares are apparently not imported at all into Lesbos. 
The island must be almost the only Greek island that does not import Chalcidian wares. : 
І even found that as far afield as the small town of Aghios Nikolas in the gulf of Mirabello 
in Crete the bulk of pottery was imported Chalcidian. 
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a. GLAZED CUP FROM SKYROS 


height 2} in., diam. of mouth 3 in. 





b. POTTERY ON QUAYSIDE AT CHALCIS 


facing р. 189 


THE MODERN POTTERY TRADE IN THE AEGEAN 


_ A further visit to the island of Skyros enabled me to gather some more informazion 
about the wares of this remarkable place. A potter's workshop and kiln near the shore 
at the foot of the town of Skyros, on the narrow path that leads up from the landing place, 
provided useful evidence. I was able to see the methods of manufacture in detail. The 
clay is puddled and cleansed in a courtyard nearby, and the kilns adjoin. I procured 
both an unbaked and a fired specimen of the standard ‘ beer-mug ' shaped vessel which 
is the most characteristic shape made in the island. The clay is singularly clean and 
pure, and before firing is of a fine warm brown shade, like tanned leather. After firing 
it goes the rich red which is the characteristic Skyriot colour. The most important fact 
about this ware is the way in which its decoration is applied. The complicated scrolls 
. and lines of the thin patterns which adorn all kinds of Skyriot pottery made of this red ` 
. unglazed clay differ from all other decorations which I know on modern Greek potter; i1 
their mode of application. "The intricate Skyriot designs, which vary cons:derably, are 
all applied not with a brush but by means of a straw tube. A small clay bottle, witha 
projecting nipple, not unlike the ' feeding cup’ of prehistoric Greece, is filed with the 
white slip used for the decoration. The hollow straw is inserted in the nipple and the 
white slip or paint is thus applied to the surface of the vases in the manner of an enlarzed 
stylographic pen. The result is that the lines of decoration, whether straight or curved, 
are of a uniform width, and never end in points or sharp terminations as in the case of the 
brush-made designs of the stamnot of Lesbos. This method of decoration seems worthy 
of study as parallels for it may be found in ancient designs. I had wrongly statec in 
my first article that these designs were brush made. І now know that they are not. ` 

lam glad to be able to add a further fabric to the credit of Skyriot pot:ers, namely 
a glazed pottery, used almost exclusively for plates and bowls and small cups. The clay 
is the usual red, and the glaze a fine white with brush-made designs in blue of a dark 
shade. The designs are always floral and simple and bear no relation st all to the 
traditional designs of the porous red wares. They resemble more the glazed wares of 
Lesbos, and have no particular peculiarity which marks them as Skyriot. But I found 
_ them being made in the same potter's shop as made the red porous wares. 

. The purpose of these glazed Skyriot wares is mainly for eating or for holding food. 
The very large bowls of the porous red ware with the intricate white designs are used 
for kneading dough, but not for eating. 

. The examples of Lesbos and Skyros thus suggest that the average Greek island - 
household requires two distinct types of pottery, (a) the porous unglazed wares for holding 
water and wine, porous so that these liquids shall keep cool, and (5) glazed wares for food 
and for liquids such as coffee. It is interesting that the ‘ beer-mug ’ vessels of Skyros 
are used for drinking water and have no strict equivalent at Lesbos. 

Among the glazed wares at Skyros I bought one remarkable small cup with ene 
handle. The glaze was white (PLATE, a) on the outside and red inside. The red glaze 
had been applied first and the white afterwards. Over the white glaze was a des:gn 
painted with a small brush in three colours, black, blue-green and chrome yellow. The 
design consisted of two yellow flowers with between them a human face in black seen from 
the front. Round the rim was a line in blue green. The design is childlike to the point 
of crudity, but it is evidently derived from the traditional embroidered textiles of -he 
island, which are famous for being one of the few Greek embroideries which have human 
faces and figures rendered on them. Неге is a case of a potter obtaining his des:gn 
directly from textiles. This suggests many ancient parallels. 

. . A few further facts deserve notice. At the island of Tenos I found that there is a 
 mative ware resembling the plain unglazed dark red wares of Siphnos. The proximity of 
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Siphnos and its much larger output of pottery seems. to have influenced the Tenian 
potters. Incense-burners of the Siphnian type (ANTIQUITY 1938, p. 470 and pl. ту, 2) 
and small jugs were common. But they were definitely of local fabric despite their close 
resemblance to the Siphnian, for the inhabitants knew of no Siphnian imports. The 
demand for incense-burners is a large one for Tenos lives to a large degree on the trade 
_of the Greek pilgrims who come to the island for the famous annual festival of St. Mary, 
with its month-long ceremonies of healing. Nowhere have I seen so many religious 
objects, charms against the evil eye and other sacred objects for sale. 

The photograph published herewith adds to our knowledge of the mode of dis- 
tribution of pottery in the Aegean. It shows (PLATE, b) a ship tied up to the quay at 
Chalcis with its cargo of unglazed stamuoi laid out on the quayside. I have not as yet 
been able to identify the place of manufacture of the vessels, but I think they come from 
the islands. They may possibly be Aeginetan. Their upper parts are decorated with a 
white matt slip. I took this photograph at Onalkis іп 1930. The Chalcidian potteries 
do not produce a porous ware but only glazed wares, so that the presence of this boat in 
the harbour of one of the main pot-producing centres of the Aegean indicates that the 
ship's captain is importing a type of pot for which there is a steady demand. Again we 
meet this necessity of the Greek householder for the use of two types of vessel—the glazed 
and the unglazed. 

There remain many dania fabrics of Greek pottery and Í feel that I have only 
touched on the fringe of the subject. But information is accumulating and much is 
being learned. I trust that others will follow up these investigations, so that the fullest 
information may be available. Comparisons with antiquity are now sufficient to show 
that further knowledge of these modern methods will be of great use and advantage. 


Note.—Further information as to nomenclature in Cyprus may be given here to add to 
| that given in the first article. The Cypriot name for the standard Greek stamnos 
is xov(a and the name of the maker of such pots is covéapis, plural coufapides. 

Large clay cooking-pots are mainly imported from As: linor to Kyrenia on 
the north coast. The name for this type of cooking pot is тсо/ка. The makers of 
‘such pots are known as ттоикалабе.: 

The Cypriot name for bowls is уастрі, plural уастрга. 








Note by Editor.—Some of the pots described above were given by Mr Casson to the 
Editor, who will gladly give them to any museum that would like to have them and 
that is willing to collect them at Southampton or Nursling. 
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Some Disputed Examples of pre-Conquest © 
Sculpture 


by the late SIR ALFRED CLAPHAM 


T is becoming more and more apparent of late years that a certain school of opinion 
has undertaken a complete revision of the dates formerly assigned to certain of the 


major sculptures up till then assigned to the pre-Conquest age. The general basis — 


upon which this revision rests are stylistic appreciation of the sculptures themselves and | 
. comparison with continental material; it is only, as it were, by accident that factual . 
-. evidence is admitted into the discussion, if indeed its intrusion is considered to be at all 
. relevant. Furthermore the general and indeed universal tendency is drastically to 





post-date all these sculptures and to assign most of them to the 12th century. Itisper-. ` 
haps unfortunate for the new view that this later period provides an almost inexhaustible | 


. stock of closely dated sculpture, large and small and surviving in situ, with which the 
rejects from the pre-Conquest age can be compared ; this stock would appear to lend 
little or no support for the proposed intrusion. Indeed it is doubtful if such claims 
would have been made had there been a corpus of photographs of Anglo-Norman sculp- 
ture comparable with that of pre-Conquest work ; the study of 12th century work on the 
spot is a long and laborious business, but without such intimate study there can be little or 
no justification for assigning a work of art to a period with which one is perforce only 
partially acquainted. This is very germane to the matter in that not only is the material 
of that age extremely extensive but, more important still, the architectural setting and 
ordinance of the larger sculpture is generally ascertainable, and one must clearly be 
prepared to assign a likely position in the churches in question for any major sculpture 
placed within them in the 12th century. ` 
—. . tis not the intention of this paper to make any attempt to assess the stylistic quality of 
^ the sculptures in question, but rather to put on record the largely indisputable facts by 
which any judgment of their age must, as I hold, primarily be controlled. Sculptures | 
which have been chosen providing evidence for such treatment аге the following :— — — 
U a. the Reculver cross-shaft | 
b. the Romsey Rood 
e. the Langford draped Rood 
d. the Barnack Majesty, and 
e. the Daglingworth figures. 


The York Virgin I have already dealt with at length in the Archaeological Journal, 
Vol. 105, p. 6 

(a) The Reculver Cross-shaft (PLATE I). It is on record that when the excavation of 
Reculver church was undertaken in 1925, it was found that the opus signinum pavement! 
of the 7th century church was laid against, and was at least co-eval with, the masonry 
base upon which the high cross stood throughout the middle ages, as is attested by 
Archbishop Winchelsea’s Register (1296) and by John Leland (1540). I may perhaps 
claim to be, myself, a competent observer and I verified this fact during the excavations. 
It thus follows that at any rate a high cross stood in this position in 670. The existing 
remains of the Reculver cross which have come down to us are it is thought, with some 
reason, to be by two hands and indeed differ in treatment; but the draped standing 
figures are of the lower part of the shaft and 18 inches in diameter, while the uppermost 





1 Archaeologia, LXXVII, 247. 
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is of rs inches diameter and must thus have occupied a higher position if it belonged to 
the same shaft, which there seems little reason to doubt. The result of these observations 
is that, if the draped figures are to be assigned to the Carolingian age, as is averred by 
recent opinion, the others must presumably be of a similar or later age and no fragment 
at all has survived of the high cross erected in or about 670 except its masonry footing. 

(b) The Romsey Rood (PLATE па). This sculpture occupies a position in the west 
wall of the south transept facing the cloister, and seeing that there is no evidence of such 
a Rood being set up de novo in this position in any 12th century English monastic house, 
there is no reason to suppose that it was designed for its present position. The date of 
the wall in which it is set, is, from architectural evidence, approximately 1150, and the 
question thus arises from whence the Rood came. The position of the pre-Conquest 
church at Romsey is known, from excavation,® to have been under the crossing and the 
eastern part of the nave and, as elsewhere, it was probably left standing until the new 
building operations compelled its demolition soon after 1130. It thus seems not 
unreasonable to suppose that the Rood was placed over the chancel arch of the Saxon 
church, in the same position as the missing figure (perhaps in stucco) between the angels 
at Bradford-on-Avon, and was brought from there and set up in the nearby cloister. 
The crucial evidence of the date of the Rood at Romsey is however the Manus Dei issuing 
from a cloud above the head of Christ. This point was noted and commented upon 
long ago by Mr Stanley Casson in the Burlington Magazine? but his words fell on stony 
ground. It can, as he pointed out, readily be established that the representation of the ` 
Manus Dei over the Crucifixion was a commonplace in the later pre-Conquest period. 
Apart from Romsey, four other examples have survived in stone, various instances in 
ivory and a still greater number of illuminations. "This usage in pre-Conquest England 
is not however in dispute and the point only becomes significant if it can be established 
that, in this country, the practice ceased after the Conquest. 

This is a piece of evidence which it is far less easy to establish ; representations of the 
Crucifixion in post-Conquest manuscripts of the 12th century are sufficiently numerous 
to render it difficult to arrive at any finality, in the absence of any considerable quantity 
of published reproductions. Nevertheless an examination of the examples which are 
most readily available has not revealed any instance of the Hand of God in English 12th 
century illuminations, and consultation with those most erudite in such matters has not 
sufficed, from their personal knowledge, to fill any part of the gap. It is not disputed 
that the use of this symbol continued to a considerably later date in more than one con- 
tinental country but this point would appear to me to be beside the mark.* I am thus 
inclined to claim that the onus of proof of such 12th century usage lies on the shoulders 
of those who desire to place an English crucifix with this symbol, in whatever medium, 





2 V.C.H. Hants., IV, 460. 

з S. Casson, ° Byzantium and Anglo-Saxon Sculpture '. Burl. Mag., LXI, 232. 

4 In this connection it may be noted that the Crucifixion on one side of the font at Lenton, 
Notts, has a Hand of God above the figure, but the iconography and decoration of this font on all 
four of its sides is so unconnected with English idiom as to make it probable that they are copied 
from some foreign source. (Rel. and Ill. Arch., N.s. xv (1909), 250; J. Romilly Allen, Early 
Christian Symbolism, pp. 289, 298, 308). It may be noted that the closest parallel to the Lenton 
Crucifixion is to be found in the rendering of the same subject in the Gerona Apocalyse, finished 
in 975 (W. Neuss, Die Katalanische Bibelillustration (1922), 63 and taf. 57), where the censing 
angels, Longinus and the two thieves with attendant angel and demon with the mouth of Hell are 
represented. Catalan Bibles were apparently current in the Cluniac Order in the rath century, 
as Dr Joan Evans informs me, and Lenton Priory was an important house of this Order. 
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within that period, and thus to produce an English example within that 12th century to 
which they would assign the Romsey Rood. | 

(c) The Langford draped Rood (PLATE ш). The draped Rood now set up on the 
outside face of the east wall of the south porch at Langford (Oxon) is a severe form of the 
draped figure which is of a not uncommon type and of which the Volto Santo at Lucca 
(PLATE IV) is the most celebrated example. ‘The contrasting representations of the figure 
according to the so-called Syrian or Hellenistic convention has been discussed by Emile 
Male? at some length and it is furthermore quite apparent that the draped (Syrian) form 
was in common use in Ottonian manuscripts? of the roth and 11th centuries. The 
_ Volto Santo at Lucca so much fills the centre of the scene that it has become customary 
. to assume that all such draped crucifixes in the round are copies near or remote of the 
Lucca figure. It is further assumed, perhaps with reason, that the existing figure at 
Lucca is a work of the 12th century replacing a much earlier figure, and ostensible copies 


of it are thus placed also in the 12th century. This conclusion would seem to have been ` 


reached without a full consideration of the facts. Whether or not one accepts the story 
of the arrival of the Volto Santo in Lucca in 782, there is reasonably firm evidence that 
it existed there in roor?, when Simeon, an Armenian monk and anchorite, paid his 
devotions to it; and it is also reasonably established that, as recorded in the 1 3th- 
century Liber Albus of the monastery, Leofstan Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds on his 
return from Rome, about 1049-50, caused to be made at Bury a crucifix ‘ according to the 
measure of the cross at Lucca '8. It thus becomes abundantly clear that throughout the 
11th century, and before it, there was a figure at Lucca of presumably more archaic 
character than that at present existing, which no doubt formed the basis of the later 
replacement. A close examination of the various scattered examples indicates that there 
are certain marked differences in these representations. "Thus the position of the waist- 
band in the figure (no. 17) in the Barcelona Museum? is far lower than that of the 
figureat Amiens!?, Furthermore, some figures, Langford amongst them, have the sleeves 
_ widened and fallen open at the ends and not clinging closely to the wrists as in the present 
Lucca figure. This brings us to the statement made long ago by Charles de Remusat"! : 
° On appela St. Voult de Lucques, vulgairement et par corruption Saint Godelin, tout 
crucifix habillé semblable à celui-là tel que ceux qu'on voyait jadis à Saint Etienne-de- 
Sens, au Sepulchre à Paris’. However this may be, the question as to whether the 
Langford Rood is or is not a conscious copying of the original Volto Santo does not 
provide material evidence of its date. The church at Langford, on purely architectural 
evidence, was built not long before the Conquest, and has in position upon the tower a 
sundial supported by two standing figures in the Winchester manner; it thus appears 
likely that the draped Rood was prepared for this church, and may indeed have been 
inspired by the Rood at Bury. 


° E. Male, L'art religieux du xii’ siècle en France, 78-9. 

e.g. Reichnau Song of Solomon, end of roth century, and Gospels of Abbess Uta of 
Niedermünster, 1002-25. 

* А. Guerra, Storia del Volto Santo di Lucca (1881), 96, 454. 

° M. R. James, “Abbey Church of St. Edmund at Bury’, Camb. Antiq. Soc. Com., XXVIII, 
139. ‘The possession of two copies of Abbo’s Life of St. Edmund by the Chapter Library at Lucca 
seems to lend strong support to the statement in the Liber Albus. 

1 1 Folch y Torres, Catdlogo de la Seccién de Arte Romdnico (Museo de la Ciudadela, Bar- 
celona), 66. 
-+° See illustration in T. Perkins, Amiens Cathedral, 63. 
H C. de Rémusat, S. Anselme de Cantorbéry (1853), 133. 
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One final point would seem to clinch the evidence of its pre-Conquest date and this is 
the jointing of the four stones of which it is composed. The two vertical pieces above and 
below the arm are rebated into the two horizontal pieces which themselves abut with 
a vertical joint central with the figure. This is clearly a carpentry technique applied to 
stone which can be paralleled elsewhere in pre-Conquest work, as for instance at Britford 
(Wilts.) and Ampney Crucis (С1оѕ.). Оп the other hand, such technique, and this can 
be said with some degree of certainty, seems to be entirely unrepresented in post-Conquest 
Anglo-Norman work of which the number and variety is, needless to say, legion. 

(d) The Barnack Majesty (PLATE Ү а). Only three points arise in relation to this 
figure which should affect the date assigned to it. The first is the carving of the figure 
in high relief cut out of the solid stone and set in a perfectly plain round recess. This 
technique appears also at Daglingworth and will be considered under that head. The 
second point is the highly unusual and remarkable setting back of the drapery on the 
front of the knees, producing round-headed and recessed panels. So far as I know this 
feature is only to be found elsewhere in England in the bronze figure of the Virgin and 
Child (PLATE V b) at the Museum at York"? which is, I think, accepted as a pre-Conquest 
work. The gravamen of this evidence is that in the vast stock of 12th-century figure- 
sculpture it is, so far as I know, entirely absent, whereas the law of averages demands a 
considerable number if the treatment is a r2th-century practice. The third point is that 
the arch in which the figure sits is entirely unadorned, whereas a 12th century figure 
would certainly have had shafts and a moulded arch cut on the angles of the recess, and 
this could have been done without the use of a larger block of stone. It might, it is true, 
be argued that the architectural setting was added in front of the main block, but any 
such treatment renders futile the hollowing out of the stone to set the figure within it. 

(e) The Daglingworth Figures (PLATES 11 b, v1). Daglingworth is a small village in 
a somewhat remote valley in the Cotswolds three miles north-west of Cirencester. ‘There 
is no doubt as to the circumstances of the finding of the figures, the occasion being 
` probably when the church was restored in 1845. They were found set face inwards as 
the ashlar stone-work of the responds of the chancel-arch. "There is equally no doubt 
of the date of the church which has pilaster-strips and long and short work at both angles 
of the chancel and both south angles of the nave. The date of the chancel-arch and the 
rest of the original church has been determined quite clearly by the late W. H. Knowles", 
no mean authority on Romanesque building. He decided without hesitation that the 
church was of one build including the chancel-arch, and that it did not long precede 
the date of Odda's chapel at Deerhurst built in 1056. It thus appears that the carvings 
must be anterior to the middle of the 11th century when they were used as building 
material in the church of that age. They can therefore not belong to the 1 2th century 
except on the almost incredible theory that they were inserted for no apparent reason in 
the pre-existing chancel-arch a hundred years or more after it was built. The sugges- 
tion that they were inspired by the Catalan sculptures on the west front of Ripoll implies 
that they date approximately from the erection of that sculptured fagade which Senor 
Puig, the authority on Catalan Romanesque, assigns to the period 1150-75'*. The 
advocates for a 12th-century date for the sculpture would thus have to place them in the 
second half of that century, an assessment which needs no further comment from me. 


12 M. H. Longhurst, English Ivories (1926), 22, fig. 8. : 
13 "Тһе Development of Architecture in Gloucestershire to the close of the 12th century’. 
Bris. and Glos. Arch. Soc. Trans., L (1928), 66. 
14]. Puig y Cadafalch, Іг Arquitectura romanica а Catalunya, 111 (1918) 847; Bulletin Mon., 
LXXXIV (1925), 303. i С: 
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SOME DISPUTED EXAMPLES OF PRE-CONQUEST SCULPTURE 


It should be noted that three of these figures—the Crucifixion, the Christ enthroned - 


and the St. Peter—are all in high relief, and that the second is set in a recess cut back out 
of the solid stone ; furthermore the same figure has a four-strand belt with an interlaced 





knot in front and St. Peter has a similar belt and knot of two strands. In regard to the | 


cutting back in the solid of one of these figures, and probably of the others also, it would 
be interesting to know if a single example of this technique, on a like scale, can be cited 
of any carving avowedly of 12th-century date; I myself know of none. The belt wi th an 
interlaced knot falls naturally into place before the Conquest but again would be a marked 
archaism in the 12th century. : 

À few more general observations may be set down to conclude these notes; they 





refer only to the last four of the items considered above. It will be apparent at the outset ` p 
that in each case the sculpture is to be found in an entirely appropriate setting fora . 
late pre-Conquest date. The Nunnery at Romsey was founded about 907 and flourished — 
at the period in question. The Church at Langford has important remains of late ~ 

pre-Conquest building including the central tower. The, presumably, late roth-century —. 


west tower at Barnack is a well-known and entirely accepted example of its period. 
Finally the little church at Daglingworth has been shown to be a building of round about 
1050. Furthermore, all of the figures in these places have been displaced, and the Romsey 
rood certainly does not belong to the wall in which it is now set. 

Secondly, one must be prepared to suggest a suitable setting for these figures in a 
12th-century church, if this is the date to be assigned to them. None of the greater or 
lesser churches of that age provide an answer to this question, and it would appear orob- 
able that, at that date, it was customary to carve the great rood in wood, and its attendant 
hgures were the Virgin and St. John and not Longinus and Stephaton who appear in the 
Crucifixion at Daglingworth. It would furthermore appear likely that any sculptures of 
a like nature and set in a wall would have been defaced, cut back and plastered over at 
the Reformation rather than removed bodily, and that, in consequence, I9gth-century 
 restorations would have revealed their presence. 


On the other hand there can be no doubt that the Anglo-Saxons made use of the Carol- - 


ingian practice of modelling figures instucco. "This is proved by the vacant place between 
the angels at Bradford-on-Avon and at other places where only a portion of the fi rure, 
and that the head, has been executed in stone, leaving no trace of the rest of the body ; 
and finally that fragments of modelled stucco were found at the Saxon level during the 
excavations at Glastonbury in rg2815. The climate no doubt destroyed the vast majority 
of these stucco works without the aid and before the time of the Tudor iconoclasts, 


leaving no trace of their existence. The entire neglect of the existence of this form of 


representation has hitherto prevented any assessment of the probable effect of stucco- 
modelling оп the stone sculpture of the late Anglo-Saxon period. | 


 ANote.—For Reculver see also ANTIQUITY, їп, 1929, 65-74: The Earliest Churches in - 
| England, by Sir Charles Peers ; and x, 1936, 179-94: Reculver, by R. F. Jessup. 


Plate 111 in the latter article shows another fragment of the Reculver cross, also with 
standing figures. It will be observed that in both cases the figures stand in small 
alcoves or niches and are separated from each other by small columns. Precisely 
the same feature occurs on the capitals of the piers of Dagobert’s 7th-century 
church at S. Denis near Paris. Ep. 


15 Somerset Arch. & М.Н. Soc. Procs., LXXIV, 4. Some of the conventional foliage on the 
capitals of the tower-arches of late pre-Conquest date at Milborne Port, Somerset, are stated by 
Dr Allen to be of stucco. Jbid., LXXX, 28 and Plates Үш and rx. 
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Corn-drying Kilns 


by SIR LINDSAY SCOTT 
"Гк kiln-drying of corn is a practice which still prevails on the farms of the 
Faeroes, and in recent times corn-drying kilns were to be found throughout the 
west from the Shetlands to Ireland and Wales. It may be useful to collect 
information about the types in use before their method of operation is quite forgotten, 
and to add some scattered data about their use in former periods as far back as that of 
Skara Brae.* | 
Kiln-drying may be undertaken as a preliminary either to threshing or to grinding, 
but the former practice, that is drying in the ear, has been used in modern times only 
in the far north. In the Faeroes the lack of sunlight prevents barley, which is the only 
corn grown, from ripening fully before it is harvested in September, and it is necessary 
to dry the still not wholly hardened grain before threshing ; the ears are pulled from the 
straw, kiln-dried and threshed as soon as the harvest is completed". The same practice 
is reported from Norway’, and it occurs, though not widely, in Sweden, where it is 
regarded by Dr Erixon as an Eastern European one. From a Dark Age reference and a 
statement of Diodorus Siculus, both of which are quoted below, it might be inferred 
that it had at times been adopted in Britain, and, if that was so, it points to climatic 
conditions worse than those prevailing now. The custom was however followed in 
early Roman times in Italy, where far, a thick-husked variety of emmer, was roasted in 
the ear in the baking ovens; a feast of ovens, the Fornacalia, celebrated the event. 


Pliny says that this traditional procedure was not followed with other grains, such as were 





commonly cultivated in his time, and he explains it, alternatively, as due to the difficulty 
of threshing far, and as due to a dictum of Numa that, unless parched, far was unfit 


for religious use?. Save in such special cases as this, we may regard the kiln-drying of 
corn before threshing as a practice belonging to the regions on the northern margin of 


- .corn-cultivation. 








"The normal purpose of kiln-drying has been to facilitate the milling of corn which, 

r to bad harvest weather, has been brought in damp from the fields, and the dis- 
of the practice will be found to correspond with the area in which bad harvest 
-is to be feared ; in Britain its furthest extension to the southeast seems to be 
orthamptonshire*, Drying for this purpose need not be undertaken until the grain 






К. 2: : vow Tn collecting the scattered material used in this paper I have received the most generous 
. help of Mr Basil Megaw (Manx Museum), Mr Robert Stevenson (National Museum of Antiquities 


> : _of Scotland), Mr A. T. Lucas (Nat | j 
^. Dr Sigurd Erixon (Stockholm Folk Museum) and Mr John Stewart of W! 








Lucas (National Museum of Ireland), Mr F. G. Payne (Welsh Folk Museum), 


yalsey. All these have 





given me unpublished, or obscurely published, information and Mr Stevenson, Mr Lucas and Mr 
Stewart have further allowed me to reproduce unpublished plans. - 
1 K. Williamson, The Atlantic Islands, 1948, 206. 


? A. Roussel, Norse Building Customs in the Scottish Isles, 1934, 61. : 

з Ovid, Fasti, 11, 519 and vt, 313, and the notes of Sir James Frazer quoting Festus; Pliny, 
Natural History, XVII, x, xxiii and lxxii. PX UH 

4 Relying on the distribution of technical terms belonging to the kiln-drying of corn as recorded 
in Wright's English Dialect Dictionary, s.v. Kiln. | TUS 
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PLATFORM AND PIT OF KILN AT FIG. 5 LOOKING ALONG TOP QF FLUE 
TO ENTRANCE OF BARN (see p. 202) 


Ph. R. B. K. Stevenson 
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b. CARLWARK: THE ENTRANCE FROM THE OUTSIDE 
(see p. 210) 


 CORN-DRYING KILNS 


is to be ground, and, when this was done in hand-querns, it took place throughout the 
year as flour was needed for the farmhouse. Meanwhile the corn could be stored in 
the manner most favourable to its preservation, that is in ricks, It was only with the 
introduction of power-driven mills, which included a kiln as part of their equipment, 
that the whole crop of a farm would be threshed at once and carted to the mill for drying 
and grinding at a date during the winter pre-arranged with the millers. 

Generally therefore the kilns here described belonged to a farm, or township, 
which threshed and dried its corn in small quantities as a preliminary to milling in its 
own hand-querns. They represent a standard of development intermediate between 
the power-driven mill and such more primitive practices as the early Roman one already 
mentioned of parching in a bread oven; or those recorded for Shetland of drying in a 
kettle over the fire or by rolling hot stones among the grain®; or the much-criticised 
Highland practice of parching in the burning straw. This last consisted in taking a 
handful of corn, setting fire to it and beating out the grain at the moment when the 
husk was burnt off. It was the resort of an improvident hostess ; since a caller musi not 
leave withcut food, she would thresh her gr2in so, put it through the quern, and bake 
her scones, while she held the guest in conversation. Such scones were the ‘ graddaned 
bread, that is, meal burnt with the straw in place of being threshed and kiln-dried’, 
mentioned by Boswell, and valued for its burnt taste. Johnson heavily castigated the 
practice as wasting straw and it has been inferred that it was the normal one, forgetting 
that Johnscn was travelling to find the primitive and, not unnaturally, emphasises any 
primitive practice he chanced to observe’. In Ireland in the 17th century, however, 
burning in the straw (apparently whilst standing in the fields) was sufficiently prevalent 
to make it worth while passing an Act in 1634 to prohibit it®. 

The kiln still in use in farms in the Faeroes occupies the end of a barn (FIG. 1)?. 
About a third of the floor space is divided off by a cross-wall three or four feet high with 
a gap for the fire; sometimes there are two spaced gaps and two fires. Poles are laid 
horizontally from the top of the cross-wall to a beam secured in the end-wall of the barn, 


5 The Farmer's Weekly, Dec. 22, 1950, 34. Current practice in the big mills is to dry English 
wheat before milling if the season is wet, since otherwise the requisite degree of extraction is not 
achieved ; imported corn, and English barley and oats, are not kiln-dried (information from 
Messrs Spillers, Ltd.). Corn cut by a combine-harvester is kiln-dried, since it is threshed as it is 
cut and deprived of the normal opportunity to dry in the straw in Bis field. 

6 A. Mitchell, The Past in the Present, 1880, 45. 

? S. Johnson, Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, s.v. Ostig in Sky ; J. Boswell, Tour 
to the Hebrides, published from the original manuscript, 1936, 134, S.V. 9 September, 1773. 
Boswell records arguments in favour of the practice. He also records (p. 138) a farmhouse waich 
had ‘a little house-kiln for drying corn... a little at a time . . . instead of having one’ (a 
kiln) ‘to attend in an outhouse’. ‘It was about the size of a hogshead ; was made of waitles 
plastered with clay very firmly both on the outside and the inside’. The most reliable account of 
graddaning is in Martin Martin, A Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, 2nd edn., 1716, 
204. At that time (c. 1700) it was ' yet us'd in several Isles °, but was ° much laid aside, since ће. 
number of their Mills encreas'd'. Pennant met the practice in Rum and records that-it was 
prohibited in some of the islands. He notes also 2 practice of stripping the ears from the straw, 
drying them in a kiln and then setting fire to them to burn off the husk (Second Tour in Scotland, 
1776, 11, 280.) 

8 Advertisements for Ireland : being a description of the State of Ireland š in ihe reign of James I, 
ed. G. O'Brien, 1923, 33. 

? K. Williamson, The Atlantic Islands, 206. 
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and on these straw is laid in tightly-packed bundles. The ears of corn, previously pulled 
from the straw, are spread in a layer an inch thick on the bundles of straw and a fire is 
made in a shallow hole in the floor in the gap in the cross-wall. A slab on edge prevents 
the fire from spreading inwards and the corn is continually watched, lest sparks should 
. ignite the straw, and is periodically turned. There is no chimney or smoke-hole, since 


+ 
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Fic, r. PLAN AND SECTION OF FAEROE KILN-HOUSE 
Reproduced by permission of Messrs Collins from The Atlantic Islands by K. Williamson 


~ 


this would cause too much loss of heat, and the smoke circulates round the barn; peat. 
smoke is not unpleasant, but a hatch can be opened to allow it to clear from time to time. 
Drying continues night and day and the corn is treated in batches until the whole crop 
is dried. The dried ears are piled on the floor of the barn and are bruised with the feet, 
threshed with bats and winnowed in a tray. ‘The grain is then ready for milling in the 
hand-quern, but it is preferable to store it until required for use, as this allows the flavour 


of peat smoke to pass off. 
| 198 | 


CORN-DRYING KILNS 


In the northern Shetlands a smaller kiln was used, though none are now known to 
эе іп operation. It was box-shaped and built of stone with clay mortar in the corner of 
che barn (FIG. 2). Poles were laid on the open top of the kiln and on these straight straw 
was laid; the grain, already threshed, was screwn on this or on sacking spread upon the. 
straw. The fire was made in a hole in the end-wall of the kiln and a slab on edge pre- 

vented it spreading inwards ; in addition a horizontal baffle-slab stretching at least half- 
way across the kiln from the top of the fire opening protected the straw from sparks. 





Fig. 2. LONGITUDINAL SECTION AND PLAN 
OF NORTH SHETLAND KILN 


“his elaborate baffling is surprising seeing that peat was used as fuel, but in these small 
Hlns the fire was very close to the corn. 

The Orkney kiln, which was used also in the southern Shetlands, was a much larger 
affair, reflecting doubtless the more fertile character of the arable soils of those sands-one 
hnds (FIG. 3)!9. It was built at the end of the barn and was provided with a flue leading 
tne smoke trom a fire made in the barn, and with a massive chimney, as much as rs feet 
Ligh, to draw the smoke through the layer of grain. ‘This was strewn on straw supported 
cn a rack oz poles set some three feet above the floor of the kiln ; to this rack access was 


10 Roy. Commn. Anc. Mon., Orkney and Shetland, 1, 56; A. Roussel, op. cit., figs. 38 and 39. 
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given by steps and a door in the side of the kiln. The fuel used would generally, if not 
always, be coal. | : 

A kiln excavated bv the writer at Griminish in North Uist shows the type once used 
on crofts in the Outer Hebrides (FIG. 4). It occupied the end of a small barn, the space 
beyond an orthostatic cross-wall some three feet high being filled up solid. In the 
platform thus made was a cobble-lined basin, to which led a flue with dry-built walls, 
slab roof and cobbled floor. The peat fire was made at the entrance of the flue and the 
draught was assisted by side slabs standing out into the barn; a moveable slab was 
probably laid across these. In use a central pole was laid across the basin, and on this 
a number of cross-poles ; the rack thus made was covered with a layer of straw, on which 
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Fic. 3. KILN AT EXNABOE, SOUTH SHETLAND 
Reprocuced by permission from Inventory of Monuments in Orkney and Shetland 
Crown copyright reserved 


the grain was spread. The walls of the barn stand to their original height of 3 feet 
6 inches to 4 feet and there was neither window nor chimney; the roof had doubtless 
been the normal blackhouse roof with no smoke-hole other than a gap in the thatch at 
eaves-level normally kept closed by a board. While the kiln alone was excavated, and 
no dating finds were made, the structure can confidently be attributed to the 19th century. 

In backward areas in northwest Lewis kilns of this general type, if of rather inferior 
construction, have survived in use to within the last ten years. One such at South 
Galson has been planned and photographed by Mr Stevenson (FIG. 5 and PLATE). The 
basin of the Uist kiln is replaced by a steep-sided pit opening from a platform 2 feet 
6 inches high; the flue, which is 2 feet high, stands further out into the barn and has at 
its mouth a low recess, said to have been for peats but small for that purpose. The barn 
retains the primitive oval plan and had had an ordinary blackhouse roof, as is confirmed 
by a similar structure observed at Bragar in 1939 roofed and still in use. 
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CORN-DRYING KILNS 


A stone-lined pit recorded long ago in Strathnaver in northern Sutherland may 
"epresent the remains of a kiln of this type". Southward the range of the type extended 
as far as the Isles of the Sea in the Firth of Lorn, where a characteristic example on 
Zileach an Naoimh was described and planned in 1861. This was planned as part of the 
сапу monzstic settlement on the islet, which has been supposed to be the monasterium ` 
Alenae insulae of Adamnan, but we may more safely believe the minister of Colonsay of 
“hat day, who recollected the kiln to have been in use by the father of the then tenznt??. 





Fic. 4. BARN AND KILN AT GRIMINISH, NORTH UIST 
Pian and section along AB 


The Irish kilns have been generally described by Prof. Estyn Evans?. They 
belong to the township, and were everywhere displaced a century or more ago by 
larger kilns attached to the mills ; only some few survive for preparing grain for poteen. 
Their distrioution was mainly western and northern but they are recorded as far to the 


H P.S.4.5., vn, 273. 

“Т, S. Muir, Characteristics of Old Church Architecture in the Mainland and Western Isiands 
of Scotland, 1361, 142 (with plan); Reeves’ edn. of Adamnan, Vita S. Columbae, 11, xviii and aote 
or p. 127; J. Anderson, Scotland in Early Christian Times, 1881, 98, n. Anderson is mistaken in 
ccmparing the kiln to one in Fair Isle planned, but not described, in Muir's Ecclesiological Notes 
or. Some of the Islands of Scotland, 1885, 250; this is almost certainly of the Orkney type. А kiln 
ncw being excavated by Mr Megaw shows that the Hebridean type extended as far south as the 
Is-e of Man. | 

13 Trish E'eritage, 85. 
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southeast as Co. Cavan. ‘They were circular or semi-circular in plan, often built into 
the side of a bank, and were of dry-stone or stone and mud. Some were open at the top, 
while others had a conical roof of timber and thatch. The fire might be made directly 
under the drying corn, or at the outer end of a flue leading into the kiln. The grain was 
spread upon a linen sheet resting on a bed of straw, or directly on the bed of straw. 

A sectional drawing of one of the roofed kilns, described as ‘like a huge tobacco 
pipe’, has been recorded’. The flue led the smoke of the fire into a circular chamber 
sunk in a sloping bank and roofed with timber ar.d thatch; there was no smoke-hole, but 





Fic. 5. BARN AND KILN AT SOUTH GALSON, LEWIS 


a hatch of straw-covered wattle in the slope of the thatch gave access to the chamber. 
Across the upper part of the chamber were fixed three poles, which supported sticks laid 
transversely to them; on these was laid the bed of straw on which the grain was strewn. 
This kiln was in Mayo and the fuel used was feat. 

A kiln of different type closely resembling that of the Hebrides, but unroofed, has 
been planned by Mr A. T. Lucas in Valentia Island (Fic. 6). It was set in a stone plat- 
form built on the slope of a hill. A passage scme three feet wide and high cut into the 
platform and gave access to the mouth of a slab-built flue opening midway along one of 


14 C. Coote, A Statistical Survey of the County oj Cavan, 1802, 244; E. Wakefield, An Account 
of Ireland Statistical and Political, 1812, 365, ` 


15 P,R.I.A., xxvi, Sect. C., 265 and pl. xx, fig. 5. 
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its sides. The flue was one foot high at its mouth and led horizontally into the bottom 
of a cylindrical pit opening from the surface of the platform. Poles set across the top of 
the pit doubtless supported a layer of straw on which the grain was strewn ; and here also, 
it may be assumed, the fuel was peat. On the mainland of Kerry, in Emland Townland, 
Prof. O’Riordain excavated a kiln which can probably be recognised as of similar use and 
operation, though there was no record of its employment and no dating finds were made?®. 
It was sunk in the ground and the pit was shallower, but its essential features were the 
same as those of the Valentia kiln. Charcoal was strewn from outside the mouth cf the 
flue to its opening into the pit and the fuel must have been wood. 

No plans exist of the farm kilns of Wales, but corn-drying barns such as have been 
discussed ғроуе are clearly reflected in the following description, though the method of 
operation remains vague: ‘low walls of stone, thatched roof, and a loft or a kind of 
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Fic. 6. SKETCH PLAN OF KILN SET IN STONE-BUILT PLATFORM, 
VALENTIA ISLAND 


hurdle of poles and, twigs across one end with straw spread upon it to bold the corn. 
Beneath was a place to light a fire”. Other references occur to unenclosed kilns for the 
drying of corn in the field. From the descriptions, these consisted of a pit dug in a bank, 
and sometimes as much as three yards long and two yards wide and deep; this was 
covered by a wooden framework, flat, or sloping upwards away from the fire ; the frame- 
work supported a layer of straw, or a hair-cloth sheet, or both, on which the corn was 
spread. ‘The fire was made at the lower end of the pit, or, ap parently mare usually, at 
the mouth of a stone-built flue leading into the pit. The flue might be as much as ten 
yards long, causing great loss of heat; the apparent reason being the use as fuel of straw, 
furze or brushwood, which would shower sparks. Where the fire was mede in the pit 
itself, it is significant that the stoker kept a tub of water by him. A dry, breezy and, if 
possible, frosty day was chosen to ensure the drawing of the kiln, and presumably the 
whole crop was dried at one time after threshing!?. 


16 Cork Hist. Arch. Soc., XLVI, 98. 

1? ‘Translated by Mr Payne from J. Jones, Lién Gwevin sir Gaemarfon, 1908, 63. 

15 F. S. Price, History of Llansawel, 1898, 34; letter from E. Evans of Parselle in Pembroke 
County Guardian, Jan. 1, 1898. 
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Unenclosed kilns such as these must have been highly wasteful of heat ; they reflect 
a superfluity of the cheap fuel used. That they have been used in some other parts of 
Britain appears probable from a vague description of a kiln in Banffshire: A hole was 
cut in the face of a hillock, and pieces of trees, with drawn straw, were spread thereon 
called ‘ kiln-stickles'. The corn was put upon the top, and a fire lighted in front; at 
the back of the kiln there were openings to draw the heat!®’. How much more widely 
such methods prevailed is not known. 

As has been said, the drying of corn before threshing occurs in Scandinavia, though 
the practice is not a general one. Drying before grinding is, however, general, though 
it is not strictly kiln-drying. Nearly every farm in Sweden, and the same seems to be 
true of Norway, has a small drying-house known (in Swedish) as a bastu, or bath-house. 
In this, commonly in the middle, is a stone-built furnace—a short tunnel, open at the 
firing end, with a roof of one or more slabs ; the smoke from this escapes through aper- 
tures at the further end into the room, round which is circulates, since there is no chimney. 
Broad racks fitted all round the walls fill most of the remainder of the room, and on these 
corn, flax and malt are spread out to агу; the house serves also for the smoke-drying of 
meat??, Inasmuch as the heat is not applied directly to the corn, this arrangement is 
not strictly a kiln, and, though no longer so used, the buildings appear to originate in 
the houses for steam ( Turkish ") baths, which are mentioned in the sagas. They were 
presumably introduced in the Dark Ages from Byzantium up the Baltic-Black Sea trade 
routes, and the original purpose of the furnace was to produce a cloud of steam by pouring 
water on the heated stone structure. 

The kiln-drying of corn in antiquity has been little studied save in the Roman 
period, but for the Dark Ages some little light comes from literary sources in the West. 
Thus it appears that the familia of St. Cainnech were forced to thresh in the open air and 
on the bare ground for lack of a barn (canaba) for the drying and threshing of their corn. 
From an obscure story about St. Ciaran, we can deduce that drying was done in a round 
wattle-structure (rota de virgis contexta) set in sand, or possibly clay (zabulum), over a 
fire in the canaba; the description given suggests the barrel-shaped kiln of clay- 
covered wattle seen by Boswell on the hearth of the farmhouse in Raasay. The writer 
further records drying for the purpose of threshing to be a western practice (secundum 
morem occidentalium, id est, Britaniae et Hyberniae). But no more can certainly be con- 
cluded from the passages than that corn was, desirably, kiln-dried before being threshed 
in the barn in which the kiln stood. We are unfortunately not told the use to which 
Adamnan’s canaba at Iona was put, and the kiln and granary seen by Pennant in 1772 
near the mill and mill-pool may have been of much later date”. 


19 J, F. S. Gordon, Chronicles of Keith, 1880, 107. 

?? For Sweden see Sigurd Erixon, Svensk Byggnadskultur (Stockholm, 1947, in Swedish), 
176 and figs. 208 and 523a ; for Norway see Norske Bygder, Bd. IV, Sogn (1937, in Sogn dialect), 
23o and figures there quoted. 

21 Attention was first drawn to these references by Mr O. G. S. Crawford in a note to Dr 
Curwen’s paper in ANTIQUITY, XII, 286; the passages are recited in Reeves’ Adamnan, 88. Reeves 
confused the canaba, which undoubtedly means a ‘storehouse, with the kiln; the examples given 
above show that what was meant was a barn containing a kiln and also floor-space for threshing. 
For Iona, see Adamnan, Vita S. Columbae, 1, xlv; Pennant, Tour in Scotland, п, 296; O. G. 8. 
Crawford, ANTIQUITY, VII, 453 (with map); only the drained mill-pool is now identifiable. A 
stone-built flue leading from one earth-dug pit to another in Ballycatteen Fort, Co. Cork (P.R.T.A., 
XLIX, C, 12) may well be a corn-drying ш of this period (c. 600 A.D.), but produced no evidence of 
its use. 
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In the Roman period kilns existed in towns, ‘villages and villas spread over the 
Province, and not confined to the west ; they are all dated to the 4th, or at earliest to the 
3rd, century”, The kilns were first distinguished from hypocausts by Prof. Gowland, 
who attributed their use to the practice recommended by Pliny of reaping wheat before 
the grain hardens and is fully ripe?. While however the small-scale parching of far in 
baking ovens is mentioned in the Roman authors quoted above, there seem to be no 
references to kiln-drying, and no kilns are believed to have been found in the continental 
Roman Empire. It seems more likely that the Romano-British kilns represent the zdop- 
tion and development of a native practice, perhaps a western one which spread over the 
Province with the decline in climate in the course of the Roman period. 

The Romano-British kilns consist of a stoking pit opening on to a horizontal flue; at 
least in the case of those which have been recognised as designed for corn-drying, the flue 
expanded at the end, and they are generally known as T-shaped ovens, though other and 
more elaborate forms occur. They occur within buildings, commonly re-used, and 
that in a former living room of a villa at Atwood, Wiltshire (FIG. 7), shows that the flue 
was roofed by two layers of slabs, the upper set six inches above the lower. The lower 
layer stopped short of the end of the flue and allowed the smoke to enter and circulate 
in the hollow space between it and the upper layer, while a controllable vent set between 
the two layers permitted its escape. ‘The fuel was doubtless wood and, if the grain was 
laid on the upper layer of slabs, it would be protected alike from sparks, from over-dzying | 
and from becoming smoked. | 

These kilns occur 'in native villages of the Province from Dorset to the Yorkshire 
wolds, all dated to the 4th century. At an earlier date, not after the 1st century B.C., 
kiln-drying has been suspected to have been employed at the Wiltshire farm of Little 
Woodbury on the strength of fragments of domed cob-ovens found with ash and 
splintered flints in refilled storage pits**. Though there is no direct evidence, Dr Bersu 
believes these pits to have been used for the storage of threshed grain and, since the 
quantity of oven-fragments appears to be in excess of that to be expected as the refuse of 
cooking ovens, he suggests that it represents ovens for parching grain prior to pit-storage. 
This may perhaps be doubted : domed ovens of three feet diameter are too small for the 
quantity-drying of grain, and are designed to give a temperature which for that purpose 
would be an embarrassment. Nor would the case for the pit-storage of grain seem to be 
a strong one: it could be preserved in better condition if stored in the straw in ricks, and 
large platfo-ms were shown to have existed on which the ricks could be built protected 
from mice. These platforms might indeed have been built up into covered barns, for, 
as will appear, Mediterranean travellers were impressed with the use of barns for grain- 
storage in tae north. The pit-storage of corn is discussed by Pliny, and recommended 
as an economical method provided the soil is dry and the grain is stored in the ear; he 
records it to be adopted in Cappadocia, Thrace, Spain and Africa?*. At Woodbury the 
essential condition stipulated by Pliny, namely that the pits must be dry, would be only 


22 For a recent discussion, with references, see Ant. F., 1943, 148; the method of working of 
the kilns was there first demonstrated. A possible kiln of the late and century is in the Park Street 
villa, St. Albans (Arch. J., CH, 110), but the reconstruction with a wooden flue, and the inter- 
pretation as z cofn-drying kiln, are tentative and seem doubtful. 

28 Arch. LXXI, 158 ; Natural History, XVIII, 298. — Pliny's argument (that, if fully ripe, the grain 
falls out of the husk) is, I am told, not cogent ; certainly the practice he recommends has not 
found favour. 

24 P.P.S., 1940, 60-3. 

25 Natural History, XVIII, lxxiii. 
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questionably satisfied ; surface drainage apart, water would seep in through the porous 
chalk walls. Some case might be made for their use as a protection from theft, but not 
where the pits were in the farmyard. It is more likely that the pits provided storage for 
other foodstuffs, notably the quantity of air-dried or salted meat which the farm must 
have needed to preserve after the Michaelmas slaughter of the beasts which could not be 
kept alive over the winter. 

The Woodbury farmhouse was of the aisled roundhouse type, and another such 
house belonging to the Iron Age B occupation of Maiden Castle had domed ovens, and 
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also, in the debris of the filled storage pit in its floor, fragments of perforated clay oven- 
shelves some 14-16 inches in diameter®®. These clay shelves, like the ovens themselves, 
seem to be adapted to cooking, the purpose to which they are generally attributed ; they 
occur at other Iron Age B and Belgic sites from Wiltshire to Verulamium. In the very 
numerous aisled roundhouse farms of the west and north no kilns have been reliably 
reported, though the farms have extensive covered or underground storage space. One 
of these farms now under excavation in Barra, however, has attached to it a drying-room, 
which may well prove to be a regularly built kiln-house. 

That the practice was not unknown in the northwest about the beginning of the 
present era is shown by a croft belonging to another culture. This was at Unival in North 


26 R, E. M. Wheeler, Maiden Castle, 96 and 321. 
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Ust, and its modest house consisted of a small, rectangular room with a still smaller barn 
opening off 1127, The barn, which yielded no artifacts, had a huge fire of peat at one 
ар idal end and was otherwise occupied by a stone platform. No purpose other than the 
dr-ing of corn appeared for the large fire and the platform, on which the grain would 
haze been spread on a layer of straw, as in the Faeroe barns described above. 

A statement of Diodorus Siculus (v, 21) would carry us a little further back if, as is 
likely, it reflects Pytheas’ account of his voyage in the 4th century в.с. He says that in 
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Brtain ' the method they follow in harvesting their grain crops is to cut off no more than 
th= ears and store them in roofed buildings; then each day they pick out the old ears 
ani grind them, getting in this way their food’. ‘There is no reference here to drying, 
but the barns mentioned may well be similar, and of similar use, to those described above. 
Ws know fram Strabo (1v, v) that Pytheas had recorded that in the far north (‘ Thule °) 
it was necessary to thresh and store the corn in great barns, open threshing-floors being 
useless on account of the rain and lack of sun. We are significantly reminded of the 


2? Р.5.А.5., LXXXII, 3. 
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troubles of St. Cainnech’s familia and of the ‘ practice of the westerners’ in the use of 
barns which certainly included kilns. | 

A kiln at Muirkirk at the head of the River Ayr is of the Hebridean type described 
above, and is possibly to be attributed to the beaker period with the house outside which 
it stood.*® Glazed sherds on rough cobbling just underneath the turf showed that the 
house had been re-used and, since the relation of the kiln to the house-foundations was not 
determined, its association with either occupation level is uncertain. It is however 
very unusual to find an ancient house re-used otherwise than casually for temporary 
shelter, and in this case no hearth was found at the level of the glazed sherds; and indeed 
at that level the house-wall was not disclosed throughout its circumference. Tentatively 
therefore we might infer that the use of the site as a permanent dwelling was in the beaker 
period, and further that the kiln belonged to the house as so used ; for one does not build 
one's kiln far from one's house. It is hardly an objection that a similar kiln three miles 
away had one wall in common with a small, rectangular hut and was thought to have been 
fired with the local coal; for the use of coal as a fuel is known in the culturally related 
area of the Bristol Channel contemporaneously with collared urns?*. These excavations 
were however too imprecise to establish more than a probability that the Hebridean type 
of kiln was in use in the beaker period. 

We are on surer ground in detecting a corn-drying kiln in Hut 8 at Skara Brae 
(FIG. 8)°°, This building was not in use for habitation, though it may initially have been 
a dwelling, and Prof. Childe showed that its northern end was employed as a kiln. It 
was not a pottery-kiln, since there were no wasters and few sherds, and Skara Brae pottery 
is patently not kiln-fired ; its design moreover shows it to be a low-temperature kiln, 
and the peat fuel used would make the temperature lower still. The only alternative 
use of the kiln appears to be for corn-drying, for which the analogous structures described 
above suggest that it would be well adapted ; while the building would be the hamlet's 
barn. ‘The kiln is enclosed by an orthostatic cross-wall, of which half survives complete 
and stands to a height of 3 feet, with an original gap in the middle opposite the hearth. 
At right angles to the cross-wall, two slabs on edge 1 foot 6 inches high and 7 feet apart 
would support poles on which a straw-layer and the corn would be laid. Beyond these 
slabs, and floored at the level of their tops, a narrow flue leading horizontally through 
the barn-wall would draw the smoke of the fire through the corn and out of the barn. 
The building was exceptional in having a porch, and this may have been provided, and 
subsequently altered, to prevent the back-draughts to be expected on that gusty shore. 

This evidence of the industrial efficiency of the colonists who opened up western 
Britain in the 2nd millennium need not surprise us. One of the houses at Rinyo, Skara 
Brae's more northerly contemporary, had a clay oven beside the hearth for cooking ; 
further south, in Uist, Western Neolithic pottery was manufactured industrially and 
fired in stone-built kilns. 


28 P.S .A.S., XLVIII, 375; LIX, 270. 
29 Arch., LXXXVII, 137. 
30 P.S.A.S., LXIV, 173; Skara Brae, 49; Scotland before the Scots, 31. 
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Important New Books and Articles 


The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review 


ITALIAN MERCHANTS AND SHIPPING IN SOUTHAMPTON, 1270-1600, by Alwyn A. Ruddcck, 
Southampton: University College, 1951. 25s. [This, the first publication of the 
recently -evived Southampton Record Society, appears under the general editorship of 
Professo: H. Rothwell, and is a fine start of what we hope will be along and valuable 
series. It is based upon original research and unpublished records (here and `n 
Italy), and is of far more than local importance]. 


THE MUSLIM ARCHITECTURE OF Ecypr: I. Ikhshids and Fatimids, A.D. 939-1171, by 
K. A. C. CRESWELL. Oxford University Press. {15 155. 


THE FUNG KINGDOM OF SENNAR, with a Geographical Account of the Middle Nile 
region, by О. С. S. CRAWFORD. Bellows, Gloucester, £2 17s. [See review by Sir 
Harold MacMichael on pp. 215-17]. 


ASPECTS OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN BRITAIN AND BEYOND : Essays presented to O. С. 3. 
Crawford; edited by W. F. Grimes. H. W. Edwards, 102 Gt. Russell St., W.C. r. 
£2 105. 


THE PREHISTORY OF WALES, by W. Е. Grimes. National Museum of Wales, Cardi. 
15s. [A second and revised edition of this standard text-book, first published m 


1939]. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE SANTA ELENA PENINSULA IN SOUTHWEST ECUADOR, Ly 
G. H. S. BUSHNELL. Cambridge Univ. Press. £2 2s. 


THE PREHISTORY OF JAPAN, by GERARD J. Groot, Director of the Archaeological 
Institute of Japan : edited by BERTRAM S. Kraus. Columba Univ. Press (Londor: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). £2 155. 


EXCAVATIONS AT DORCHESTER, Oxon., by R. J. C. ATKINSON, C. M. Piccotr and N. Е. 
SANDARS. Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 135. 6d. [An admirable 1st report on 
this very important field, with a chapter on Henge Monuments by Mr Atkinson. 
The whole publication is a model of what such should be, and we shall review it ia 
a later number]. 


Tue City oF EDINBURGH: an Inventory, published by the Royal Commission оз 
Ancient Monuments (Scotland). 455. 


BRITAIN’S GREEN MANTLE, by A. G. Tansey. George Allen & Unwin, 1949. [Althouza 
not archaeological or recent, we mention this book because archaeologists, who zr» · 
all interested in man’s environment past and present, will find a lot of relevant 
material in it]. 

PREHISTORIC INDIA, by STUART Piccotr. Pelican Books, 2s 6d. [To be reviewed 
later]. | 


THE BIRTH OF CIVILIZATION IN THE NEAR East, by HENRI FRANKFORT. Williams £ 
Norgate, 16s. [To be reviewed later]. 
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CARLWARK, A HILL-FORT IN DERBYSHIRE 


The great hill-fort of Carlwark (Nat. Grid Ref. SK 260815) five miles to the south- 
west of Sheffield has never been given the attention it deserves, and the purpose of this 
note is to rescue it from comparative obscurity, and to claim for it a place amongst the 
most spectacular and easily accessible forts in this country. 

No adequate plan has hitherto been published, though an 18th century one published 
in Archaeologia үи (1783), 175, gives а more accurate impression than the thumb-nail 
sketch of the Victoria County History. 

The sketch plan here published (FIG. 1) was based on a compass survey made by 
the writer in 1948. By a strange coincidence Mr F. G. Simpson cut a section through 
the main defensive wall of the fort two years later. In this note the information obtained 
by him has been incorporated with his kind permission. 

The fort was built in what must always have been a wild and exposed piece of moor- 
land scattered with large boulders and outcrops of Millstone Grit, at an altitude of over 
1200 feet. The site is a long D-shaped plateau with natural defences of steep scarps on 
all sides except the west. Remains of a defensive wall exist at many places along the 
scarp edge, and may have formed a complete circuit, though now represented only by a 
few courses of massive stonework in the surviving stretches. ‘There is a single entrance 
on the southwest in good preservation and a little over five feet wide at the inner end of 
the wall-flanked inturn (PLATE). 

On the more or less level ground at the base of the promontory, however, a very 
massive defence of a different character has been constructed. It consists of an 
originally vertical wall-face of large, carefully chosen blocks, backed by, and, as the 
excavation showed, bonded into a strong turf ramp on its inner side (FIG. 2). This 
great defence runs in a straight line for.over a hundred feet and is over eight feet high. 
The settlement and consolidation of the turf ramp has caused the upper stones to tilt 
backwards, but its state is otherwise perfect, and there is no indication of slighting. 

Students of Iron Age forts in the highland zone of Britain will immediately be 
aware that there is nothing familiar in the defensive structure of Carlwark. Fortunately 
however in recent years attention has been drawn to the use of turf work in Dark Age 
contexts, perhaps the best known of such sites being the latest defences of Traprain Law 
in East Lothian, excavated by Mr Cruden in 1939+, and again, by Professor Bersu some 
years later. 

The use of turf in Roman military earthworks is well known, and the suggestion 
has been made that this tradition lingered amongst the native peoples after the end of the 
Roman. occupation. 

The date of Carlwark then may be as late as the 5th or 6th centuries, or even later, 
and it is hoped that historians of the Dark Ages may be induced to discuss the possible 
historical setting for this fort. C. М. PrGGorr. 


1 Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. LXXIV (1939-40), 48—59. 
2 бее The Archaeological News Letter, 1, No. 5 (August-September 1948), 12, and Aspects 
of Archaeology in Britain and Beyond (1951), 200-13. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


EXCAVATIONS AT GLASTONBURY ABBEY, 1951 


Excavations at Glastonbury Abbey were carried out for many years until their 
suspension in 1939. In the years before 1930 the Saxon church, built by King Ina end 
subsequently enlarged on two occasions, was found at the west end of the nave of the 
later abbey church. The latest Saxon work belonged to the time of St. Dunstan, who 
was Abbot of Glastonbury in the middle of the roth century (Ant. Journ., x, 24). 
Subsequent attempts to find the Saxon cloister were not successful and attention was 
then turned to the east range and other later medieval buildings. 

The Excavation Committee of the Society of Antiquaries and the Somerset - 
Archaeological Society has now been reconstituted with Mr H. St. George Gray as 
Secretary and two wéeks' work have been carried out. The area explored lay outside 
the southwest corner of the cloister on either side of the west end-of the Frater. Three 
periods of building have been found. The latest walls belong to the rebuilding after : 
the fire of 1184, in which the whole abbey was destroyed. ‘These are marked by massive 
foundations of Torr burrs, and though much of the superstructure was rebuilt in ће 
14th and rsth centuries, it is now clear that these foundations belong to the per-od 
about 1200. Below the floors of this work were older walls levelled off to form part of 
the bedding on which the later pavements rested. One of these walls is in fine ashlar 
and the whcle system dates from the rath century, forming part of the buildings ereczed 
by Abbot Henry de Blois, who completed the church, which Herlewin, the second 
Norman Abbot, had begun, and erected the whole of the cloister with its surround.ng 
buildings. Тһе bedding for the pavement of Henry de Blois’ cloister was found at one 
point, the coarse mortar fill piled up against the face of a much older wall, which Lad 
been incorporated in the rath century work. ‘The ground level of the older wall lay 
about 18 inches below the floor of the 12th century cloister and was marked by a wide 
offset. Other walls of the same character have been recorded both within the cloister 
walk and further south beyond the Frater. The masonry was very similar to that of -he 
roth century additions to the Saxon church and the walls formed part of a range of 
buildings aligned with the eastern part of that church. Тһе evidence clearly indicates 
that they are part of a layout of the age of St. Dunstan and that they form part of a гайре 
of buildings running north and south. This range is 20 feet wide and has been traced 
for over до feet. The end has been found in neither direction. Northwards it probably 
extends as far as the church which would give a total length of over 200 feet. The p.an 
_ suggests that this is the range on the east side of the Saxon cloister, giving a layout on 
the scale of the roth century abbey at Cluny (Archaeologia, LXXX, 167). ‘The identitiza- 
tion of these Saxon walls should provide a clue to the arrangement of St. Dunstan’s work 
including his enclosure of the ‘ ancient cemetery °, which forms the heart of the Ce tic 
monastery. It is hoped to continde the work in 1952. C. А. RALEGH RADFORD. 


WILLIAM STUKELEY—A FOOTNOTE 


I have seen several notices of Professor Piggott’s admirable biography of William 
Stukeley’, but none of the reviewers have commented on the fact that Professor Piggott 
omits any reference either to Stukeley's place of burial or to his Will. 

A probate copy of Stukeley's Will was discovered by my colleague, Mr F. G. 
Emmison, F.S.A. (County Archivist of Essex), as a ° stray ’ among some miscellanecus 
documents in the Essex Record Office, and. he kindly brought it to my notice. The 
Will, dated 22 July, 1759, is sufficiently brief to be quoted in full :— 


1 See ANTIQUITY, XXV, p. I0. 
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I WILLIAM STUKELEY M.D. Rector of S. George Queen Square do make this my 
last Will Whereas On my decease there is an eventual Payment to be made out of 
my Estate of thirteen Hundred Pounds to the Revd Mr Fairchild my Son in Law 
and the certain payment of the like Sum to Mr Richard Fleming my Son in Law 
Pursuant to thir [sic] respective Marriage Settlements after payment of the said 
Sums I Give the rest and Residue of my real and Personal Estate to the said Mr 
Fleming and Constitute him Executor of my Will Wirness my Hand and Seal 
this 22d day of July 1759 
Signed Sealed & Published . 
in Presence of Di Horne | Wm STUKELEY L.S. 
John Hall G. H. Cox 
An undated codicil is as follows :— 
Ітем I Give and bequeath to my Servant Sarah Bridgman [deleted and the name 
Baillie written above] One Hundred and Twenty Pounds to my Man and Maid 
Servants and to Mrs Thomson at Kenüsh Town then being in my Service ten 
Pounds each these Legacys to be paid in a Month after my decease 
ITEM I direct that my Body be buryed in a private manner in the Church-yard of 
Eastham on the north part according as the Rector Mr Sims if then living and the 
said Sarah Bridgman shall appoint the ground and grass to be leveld over without 
any apparent Mark or Monument 
The Rev. Mr Fairchild was the husband of Stukeley’s daughter, Anna, while Richard 
Fleming had married another daughter, not named by Professor Piggott. It would 
have been interesting to know what was the basis of the friendship between Stukeley 
and Joseph Sims who was vicar of East Ham, Essex, and rector of St. John's, Westminster. 
Stukeley was buried in East Ham churchyard, without a monument, in a spot said to be 
of his own choosing”. Although Stukeley’s Will specifies a somewhat unusual position 
on the north side of the churchyard, the Rev. M. O. Hodson, in East Ham Partsh Church 
(1937), p. 12, says that ' the famous antiquary, who died in 1765, is also buried on the 


south? side . . . he was a great friend of the Rev. Joseph Sims . . . and wished to be 
buried near him’. Sims, however, did not die until 1776. Francis W. STEER. 
(Essex Record Office) 


XXXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS 


On the invitation of the Royal Anthropological Institute, accepted at the New York 
Session in 1949, the International Congress of Americanists will hold its Thirtieth Session 
at Cambridge (England) from 18 to 23 August, 1952. Accommodation for most of the 
delegates will be provided in one or more colleges of Cambridge University. Sub- 
scriptions for full membership will be £3 35. and for associates Гі rs. 

Enquiries should be sent to the Joint Secretaries of the Organizing Committee, 
International Congress of Americanists, c/o University Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Downing Street, Cambridge, England. Contributions towards a Guarantee 
Fund and donations to the General Fund are invited. Circulars giving full particulars 
will be 1ssued later this year. 

The date of this Congress has been arranged in consultation with the organizers of 
the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences at Vienna so 
as to permit those who so desire to attend both Congresses. 


2 K. Fry, History of the Parishes of East and West Ham, edited by G. Pagenstecher (1888), 
p. 271. 
3 My italics. 
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THE FUNG KINGDOM OF SENNAR, with a geographical account of the Middle 
Nile region. By O. G. 5. CRAWFORD. Published for the Author by John Bellows Ltd., 
Gloucester, 1951. Price £2 175. 


The Fuag ‘ Empire ' formed one of the chain of native States which extended across 
the African continent from east to west, from what is now Nigeria to Abyssinia. ` It was 
founded in 1504 by a conglomerate of negroids from the south and Arabs upon the ruins 
of the old Christian Kingdom of Soba on the Blue Nile. In the course of the next 
century and a half it became an effective Mohammedan unit, extending control from the 
Abyssinian Corder to the fringes of the Nuba Mountains in Kordofan and from the Burun 
country in tàe south to the cataracts of Dongola in the north. Its record was largely 
one of petty warfare with its neighbours and of internal consolidation and trade in fitful 
and precarious touch with the outer world. Ву about 1762 decay had set in ; monarchy 
gave way to military despotism, and despotism collapsed into anarchy. No Europeans 
visited Sennar, the capital, between 1772 and 1821, but it is clear enough from such 
native records as have survived and the eventual outcome of events that internecine feuds, 
personal jealousies, unrest among the nomad tribesmen inland from the river and the 
absence of any effective authority at the centre led to chaos. ‘Thus, when the Pasha of 
Egypt decided that the prospect of a rich harvest of gold and slaves made an expedition 
against Sennar worthwhile, his task was an easy one. As Mr Crawford points out, the 
° Turkish ' army, an ill-disciplined 4000 or so, could easily have been cut off, surrounded 
and exterminated at any one of several points on their journey by an enemy who had the 
rudiments of strategy and cohesion, even though lacking the firearms which were the 
main asset of their adversaries. But this was not to be: the country was overrun piece- 
meal, and Kordofan suffered the same fate from a separate expedition commanded by 
Mohammed Bey the Defterdar. Thus was inaugurated the shocking epoch of misrule 
and atrocity which only terminated with the revolt of the Mahdi in 1881 and the ejection 
of the Egyptian garrisons, followed by a further period of savagery under the Khalifa 
which lasted until the re-conquest of the Sudan by Anglo-Egyptian forces in 1898 and its 
regeneration under British auspices in the years which followed. 

The events recorded seem very far away and it is hard to realise that it is only 130 
years since the catastrophe of 1821 and that many are still alive who took part in the 
redemption of the Sudan. Nor, to those who are now witnessing the spectacular 
economic development of the country and its growing-pains in the field of high politics 
and constitution-making, is it easy to visualise the appalling state.of affairs that preceded 
the epoch with which they are familiar. But that they should be mindful of the nearness 
of the past is vital to success in the transition from old to new, from savagery to civilization, 
from chaos to parliamentary institutions. All history proclaims that the process cannot 
be squeezed into one or two generations ; and it may be added without irrelevance that 
the resuscitation by Egypt, at such a stage, of her claim to rule the Sudan seems an act of 
sheer madness, impractical and suicidal on her part and merely contributory to the 
seriousness of the complexities that confront not only ourselves but the Sudanese in the 
task that lies ahead. 

The wealth of information about the Middle Nile region and the Fung Kingdom of 
Sennar contained in Mr Crawford's book is almost overwhelming. Students of Sudanese 
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history and topography will bless his name for generations to come, and that of the 
Wellcome Trustees for financing the cost of printing; nor should their gratitude be 
withheld from the publishers and printers for the admirable way in which they have 
carried out their tasks. If the book were no more than a compendium of information 
gathered from many sources, collated and checked, it would be valuable ; but it is more: 
a fine example of scholarly research in the field, of pertinaceous industry enriched by the 
study of relevant authorities—many of them ferreted out of the dark places of- museums 
and libraries. The fifteen pages of bibliography bear some testimony to the scope of Mr 
Crawford’s thoroughness and will be invaluable to those wishing to pursue research still 
further. The maps, as is to be expected from the author's personal record, are excellent, 
and it would be hard to overpraise the numerous photographs. The only serious criticism 
to be made is anticipated in the Foreword—the absence of an index. Apart from its 
obvious usefulness to the reader, its compilation, though a herculean task, would incident- 
ally have led to the removal of a number of minor inconsistencies in spelling which are 
not all quite as ‘inevitable’ as the author says (e.g. ‘ Bathani ' on p. 88 and ‘ Batani' 
opposite to it on p. 89; ' Metemma ’ and ° Metemeh ', both on p. 93). 

Many skirmishes of the intensity peculiar to archaeologists, anthropologists, classical 
scholars et hoc genus omne will be conducted over details. ‘There is, indeed, ample scope 
for differences of opinion about the identification of various minor localities and dates 
and it is to be doubted whether finality will ever be achieved. Early travellers displayed 
a perverted genius for mis-hearing proper names and it is hard to understand how so 
many of them could be content to record the hour at which they camped or the colour of 
a visitor's eyes, while omitting to mention the month, or even the year of the sojourn, its 
locality or the name of the visitor. Little did those who wandered through the Sudan 
dream that they would have the Editor of ANTIQUITY on their track a century or two later ! 

Over the main facts the fighting should be less violent, for the battles have been 
won. Apart from his own detailed researches on the ground, the records of Bruce, 
Burckhardt and Cailliaud, the monumental fifteen volumes of Beccari, and the many 
books and articles published by officials of the Sudan Government and others in this 
half century have been Mr. Crawford's main sources and he pays them generous tribute. 
He has also re-discovered and unearthed the record written by the Bavarian Franciscan 
Theodore Krump who, with other missionaries, Jesuit and Franciscan, spent the summers 
of 1701 and 1702 in Sennar and Gerri and preserved a number of otherwise unrecorded 
facts concerning the Fung at the zenith of their power. ‘These are extremely interesting; 
and so too is the account given of the little known journey of Du Roule who was murdered 
at Sennar in 1705 when on his way to take up his appointment as Ambassador of France 
in Abyssinia. | 

A word here about Appendix 15 which deals with the ‘Horned Сар, (tagia um 
gerein)—that ° most famous of the insignia of the Fung Empire ’, with its ° points curving 
downwards and forwards’. Professor Monneret de Villard, we are told, casts doubt upon 
the usual derivation of these horns from the ram’s horns of Ammon and ‘ regards them as 
buffalo’s horns and suggests a Persian origin . . .'. But why a buffalo? Why not the 
‘Yale’? Those who do not know what a Yale is (and even the omnivorous Mr Crawford 
may have missed it) may be referred to an article written by that great scholar and 
scientist, once Master of Christ's College, Sir Arthur Shipley. It was published on 
March 23, 1912, by Country Life and entitled ‘The Hunting of the Yale’. There 
was also, I note, correspondence on the subject in The Times ‘in the early part of the 
summer of 1911", and Shipley wrote again on 15 June 1926 to The Times about it. In 
brief the Yale is a peculiar horned bull, well known to the writers of bestiaries : it appears 
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ir ancient Egyptian art and is described by Pliny as bred among the Ethiopians (and by 
Herodotus as among the Garamantes: Aristotle also refers to it). It figures in the arms 
ої St. John’s College, Cambridge, in those of Christ's College, and among the ' King's 
Bzasts ' at tke Royal Chapel at Windsor and at Hampton Court. It is true that, to quote ' 
Saipley's letter of 1926, ‘ it is in the very essence of the Yale to have one horn pointing 
fcrward over the nose and the other horn pointing backward ', but it had become so con- 
ventionally stylised in classical and medieval tradition. ‘The main point for our purpose 
isthat, as D- Seligman told Sir Arthur Shipley, the riverain Dinka of the White Nile, to 
waom cattle are supreme in affection and value, train the horns of their cattle artificially 
ir fancy shapes—as the Kaffirs also do—but it is not all (again according to Seligman) 
wich are sc treated, but only the leader of the herd. “This leader is called majok and 
there is never more than one majok in each herd at one time’. The custom is clearly 
ore of immemorial antiquity and captured the imagination of the classical savants who 
heard of it from travellers. There can be no certainty that it was only one horn that was 
trained forward : it may at one time or another have been both; and if Mr Crawford is 
rizht in regarding the Fung as having come from the south-south-east with Nilotic 
afiliations, is it not just. possible that the forward pointing horns of the tagia um gerein 
worn by the ‘leaders of the herd’ in the Fung Empire may have some connection with 
tke custom of the Nilotic negroes. At least the theory seems less fanciful than looking : 
speculatively and without evidence to Persia for its origin—and it would be nice to think 
there was some bond between the traditional emblems of two royal houses ! 

Some cay, and zmshaallah it will be soon, someone will be found to carry Mr 
C-awford’s great work forward by dealing with the western Sudan as he has dealt with the 
estern ; and even if this is not done there are specific localities of which little is known 
ard which would repay all the attention that could be given to them. Mr Crawford 
mentions several of these, e.g. Gebel Barkal and Old Dongola, and he very rightly urges 
the use that might be made of air-photography—from а low altitude and vertically. With 
them your reviewer would bracket Gebel Haraza, that great massif which lies on an 
arcient trade-route in Northern Kordofan, west of Omdurman, with its population partly 
A-ab and partly ° Nuba ', and Gebel Marra, the cradle of the Fur race and the early seat 
ol their kings, in Darfur. Money would, of course, be needed, but the Sudan is now, 
tkanks to co:ton, a rich country and funds should be provided on a generous scale for the 
work of salving the past before it is too late. H. A. MACMICHAEL. 


ОЗАВІТІСА II; Nouvelles Études relatives aux Découvertes de Ras Shamra. By 

CLAUDE F. A. ScHAEFFER. Paris, Librairie orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1949. 

335 рр.. 45 plates, x31 figures in text. Frs. 3,000. 

In this volume Dr Schaeffer continues those special studies arising from his 
excavations at Ugarit which he began in Ugaritica I; there is no account of the excava- 
tiens as such, for which, pending the publication of the final report, one has the very full 
preliminary reports issued annually in Syria; but there are discussions of individual 
_okjects for which even a final report would scarcely afford scope. In Ch. І he deals with 
th= magnificent gold plate and gold bowl found together in 1933 which would appear to 
be Syrian if not actually Ugarit works of a date between 1450 and 1365 B.C. ; the descrip- 
tic n of these and the analysis of their style, showing the mixture of influences, Aegean, 
Ezyptian, Asiatic, which produced the * Eastern Mediterranean ’ art of the т 5th and r4th 
centuries, аге admirably done, though in interpreting the central ring of a series of 
ccncentric rings as the solar disk Dr Schaeffer is. more challenging than convincing. 
Ir Ch. If the excavator discusses the Early Bronze Age tombs of Ugarit which contain 
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heavy bronze torques, club-headed toggle-pins, rings of spirally-twisted wire and 
triangular dagger-blades ; these are dated by him between 2100 and 1900 B.C., since the 
graves lie below graves of the x11th Dynasty period and above the latest strata of his 
phase Ugarit Ancien 3, which he puts at 2300-2100 В.С. The date agrees with the 
Middle Kingdom hoard of similar torques at Byblos. That hoard has long since been 
compared with European examples, especially from the Danubian area; but Schaeffer 
emphasises the force of the argument by giving us a whole series of illustrations of 
identical bronze groups from Ras Shamra, Hungary, Bohemia, South Germany, 
Switzerland and Alsace, proving beyond question that all must derive from a common 
source. Where that source was must still be regarded as non- proven. Schaeffer argues 
in favour of Byblos, but the hypothesis that a mixed ore giving a * natural ' bronze was 
available in the hills behind Byblos is, as he himself very moderately phrases it, ‘ difficult 
to verify’; itisindeed improbable. Regarding the fact that some of the Byblos bronzes 
are unfinished castings, it must be remembered that the torques (and possibly the pins 
also) served two purposes; they were personal ornaments, but they were also ingots, 
ie., media of exchange cast in recognisable form (just as gold and silver bracelets or 
ear-rings were equally ° current money with the merchant ', Gen. XXIV, 22 and XXIII, 16) 
and therefore would not need to be highly finished ; Byblos, with its convenient harbour, 
was undoubtedly a forwarding stage for the export of bronze, but that is not necessarily 
the same thing as an original source of supply. 

On the strength, largely, of the torques which they wear, Schaeffer in this book 
revises the dates of the silver statuettes of gods and of the two remarkable stelae found 
by him early i in the excavations ; originally attributed to the 13th or 12th centuries, he 
now assigns them to a period between 2000 and 1800 в.с. Startling as the change may 
seem, archaeologists are constantly obliged to alter their first views in the light of later 
experience, and Schaeffer is fully justified in doing so, especially as the stratification of 
Ras Shamra is difficult and often untrustworthy. ‘The type of the torque-wearing god 
must have originated in the time of the early torque-wearers ; at the same time it must be 
remembered that religious conservatism might preserve on statues of the gods fashions 
of dress long outmoded—and torques, of a lighter sort, were occasionally worn by North 
Syrians down to the x3th century B.C., so that a certain latitude in the dating of апу 
one example of the divine type is permissible and even wise. The identification of the 
deities represented is most interesting and, I should think, conclusive. 

A large part of the book is devoted to the first instalment of the Corpus of pottery. 
'The excavations were quite astonishingly rich in pottery of all sorts and the publication 
is complicated by this embarras de choix. Whether the form adopted by Dr Schaeffer— 
which, as he says, was largely dictated by untoward circumstances—is very convenient 
for or understandable by the student I am not yet prepared to say ; but we can certainly 
be grateful for having so much material put at our disposal quickly instead of having to 
await a final and ordered Corpus whose preparation would be a matter of many years. 

LEONARD WOOLLEY. 


VIKINGESKIPENE. By A. W. BRØGGER and HAAKON SHETELIG. Dreyers Forlag, 
Oslo 1950. Price 24. Norse Kroner. 
A book on Viking ships by two such celebrated authorities was certain to be of 
. great importance. The present work is a survey of the whole field of Norse boat and 
shipbuilding, from the earliest times till the late Middle Ages and to some extent to the 
present day. A large section of the book deals with the early rock engravings. Many of 
the earliest are identified as skin-boats—some anay of coracle form, but others 
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perhaps more closely resembling Eskimo vessels. The later rock engravings are cis- 
cussed in detail with admirable illustrations. The authors deal also with dug-out cares 
and the expanded dug-out bodies with built-up sides. The reader will find a plate of an 
expanded dug-out under construction in Estland. 

But the most important section of the book deals with the evolution and construction 
of built boats of the Migration Period and the Viking Age. 

There is a remarkable reconstruction of the Tune ship, which will surprise many 
readers. ‘The hull is very flat in the floor with a tremendous outward ‘ flare’ of zhe 
© Sheer-strake ’, the whole reminding one of a very shallow saucer. This hull-type must 
have been evolved by pushing the stem and stern posts of a boat of the Nydam or 
Sutton Hoo type nearly vertical. It is hard to see how the Tune ship could have made 
a satisfactory sea-boat, and it is no surprise to find that the Gokstad and Oseberg ships 
have been built, not perhaps with a ‘tumble-home’ to their upper strakes, but at least 
with these nearly vertical. The Gokstad ship has no thwarts on which rowers could sit. 
Professor Shetelig has overcome this difficulty by seating his oarsmen оп packing-cases . 
or their Viking equivalents. I am not wholly convinced that this is the correct answer 
for I have vivid recollections of trying to pull a boat in a seaway while sitting on a packimg- 
case myself. It seems possible that these Norse war-galleys may have had to be ‘ swept’ 
by oarsmen standing up and facing forward. It is not many years since I watched a 
Highland sk:ff being rowed in this manner. Men hunting seals from a boat in the Arctic 
always row facing forward. 

A very interesting chapter deals with the large historical galleys of Norway, from 
Olaf Tryggvason’s Crane built at Nidaros in A.D. 995 to Hakon Hakonssgnn’s Kristsuden 
built at Bergen in A.D. 1262. It was in the Kristsuden that that king sailed to the Clyde 
on the expedition which ended at the Battle of Largs. These great galleys had never 
less than thirty pairs of oars and the Kristsuden had thirty-seven pairs. Itis by no mezns 
certain that much greater galleys were not built. Cnut the Great is said to have had a 
vessel with sixty pairs. The constructional problems to be overcome in building these 
remarkable warships must have been very great, and it seems improbable that they can 
have been built with the same general proportions as the ships we know from the gra~e- 
mounds. If they were so built the Viking Age must have seen vessels as long as a modern 
steel barque of two thousand tons. 

It is impossible to do full justice in a review to the mass of information made avzii- 
able in this most important book. Many readers, both archaeologists and yachtsmen, 
would welcome an English edition. If such is forthcoming, it would be helped by the 
addition of a few simple plans of the ships which have been excavated. 

As a very minor criticism, the plates should be numbered and the lower model facing 
the plate of the Beyer Tapestry i is that of the Oseberg and not the Gokstad ship. 

T. C. LETHBRIDGE. 


WIADOMOSCIC ARHEOLOGICZNE хуп, parts 2-3, Warszawa, 1950. 


Although most trained archaeologists were massacred by the Germans, excavation 
has been actively pursued in Poland since the end of the war. Attention has been can- 
centrated on post-Roman, Slav, antiquities, but the current number of the Organ of the 
National Museum (pp. 95-228 of the volume) is entirely devoted to a report on two 
seasons’ excavations at the important neolithic site on Gawroniec Hill, above Cmiel5w 
in the Opatów district, and specialists’ reports on animal and human bones discovered. 
Résumés are given in Russian and English. While we must appreciate the intention of 
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the latter, the execution is so bad that I have had to rely on the Russian version. The 
site is situated only 9 km. (about 5$ ms.) from the great flint mines of Krzemionki where 
the famous barded flint was won from Lower Astartian (Jurassic). In 1939 Krukowski 
published an account of the mines, which rival Grimes Graves and Spiennes in import- 
ance, but the trade in the banded flint has never been studied as assiduously as that of 
Grande Pressigny though perhaps equally extensive. Gawroniec Hill may represent 
the settlement from which the miners-were recruited ; for flint-workshops were exposed 
there. The banded flint is, however, suitable only for core-tools and the Gawroniec 
knappers used Turonian (Cretaceous) flint, brought from Swieciechów, 30 km. (19 ms. ) 
distant for all blade tools. 

In the fraction of the settlement explored excavation laid bare 142 irregular pits, 
most of which are described as ‘ pit-dwellings’. Of course this designation would 
have been accepted in Britain too in the pre-Woodbury era, but an examination of the 
careful plans and sections published (though the signatures are not translated and scarcely 
legible) will convince any student of Bersu that these neolithic pits were even less suitable 
for habitation than English Iron Age ones; some may really have contained potters’ 
kilns, but the hearths in others cannot have been domestic. In some pits the excavator 
could distinguish and record superimposed occupation layers. It is to be hoped that 
these observations will enable her to distinguish at least consecutive ceramic styles where- 
with to define phases in an occupation which must have been as long as that of Köln- 
Lindental. Treated here as a unit the pottery and remaining relics are characteristic 
of the Little Polish culture, a branch of my’ First Northern culture (Polish, kultura 
puharów lejkowatych). 

Of the animal bones 1171 belonged to bovids, 383 to pigs, 184 to sheep and goats 
(Capra priscus and aegagrus) and only 35 to horses. From their rarity and the fact that 
some were scorched, it is inferred that the latter belonged to wild horses. Prof. Krysiak 
finds osteological evidence for the castration of bulls and infers that the bullocks were 


` used to draw ploughs; a settlement of the same culture at Kreznica Jara has in fact 


` 


yielded a model of yoked oxen. A high proportion of the cattle bones belonged to young 
beasts. Podkowinska explains this, not as English zoologists would, by the difficulty of 
carrying young animals over the winter, but by the assumption that the villagers 
obtained veal from distinct pastoral tribes in exchange for flint axes. 

The pottery plainly belongs to the southern group of the First Northern culture, 
but exhibits interesting peculiarities. Only two collared flasks are mentioned and one is 
polypod and handled. But some of the funnel-necked beakers have ‘ collars’ too, and 
in two cases the collar looks quite like the rim of a jar upon which an open dish had been 
set to form the funnel (pls. xxxviu, 5; XLU, 2). Besides these versions of standard 
First Northern forms the illustrations show five cups or jugs with so-called anse lunate—a 
type found at other sites of the Little Polish and Złota cultures, but still more often on 
Bohemian sites attributed to the Baden complex. Тһе latter can be exactly matched in 
the ‘ Chalcolithic' level minus xvi of Mersin in Cilicia! Other ceramic forms too find 
parallels in the Baden culture as far south as Serbia at Vinča and Vučedol ( e.g. a jar with 
four horned lugs) while notched circles recall’ Slavonia and Ljubljansko blat. Whorls 
and spools too are as common as on Baden sites. Finally the only grave discovered— 
a man, woman and female child buried together—was a niche-grave in the side of a pit— 
a form of tomb known on three other sites in Poland, but recently recognized at Vucedol 
in Syrmia in the Baden and/or Slavonian culture. On the other hand a bone spatula has 
analogies in Danubian I, the Kórós-Staréevo cultures of the northern Balkans, and 
neolithic Thessaly. 
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To interpret these striking southern elements at Gawroniec Hill we need more know- 
ledge of the absolute age of the settlement, and of their position in it. Remote as it is 
fram the great Jutland-Peloponnese trade-route along which alone ' Early Bronze Age’ 
cutures are recognizable, the site might have remained ‘ neolithic’ far into the 2nd 
mllennium ; not so far away segmented faience beads occur in graves that used to be 
clissed as neolithic. The settlement itself might prove to cover a long slice of a pro- 
loaged stone age in which case there should be stratigraphical evidence for changes in 
fa:hions. If so we could then ask whether the southern elements be relatively early or 
lase. Excavation is continuing and may provide the evidence. V. GORDON CHILDE. 


DATING THE PAST: AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOCHRONOLDGY. By 
FREDERICK E. ZEUNER. XVIII, 474 pages, 24 plates, 103 diagrams, numerous tables. 
2nd edn., 1950, revised and enlarged. Methuen. 


A new edition of this useful handbook is welcome if only as suggesting that the 
compiler has reaped some reward for his labours. We reviewed the first edition in 1946 
ап 1 do not propose to do so again at length. That edition has been in constant use and 
we noted at the end certain diagrams and tables to which we had continualy to refer. 
Ore of these (fig. 89) has been completely transformed, and improved ; but it now stops 
at the Cambrian, whereas its predecessor went right back through the Huronian and 
Dakota cycles to the Manitoba cycle (about 1750 million years ago) and beyond. For 
this docking, space no doubt is responsible, but the omitted parts cover three quarters of 
gewlogical time and without them the diagram is incomplete. In a few years we shall 
ne-d a 3rd edition taking full cognisance of radiocarbon (C14) dates; the method is 
mentioned here, but is still too new for full inclusion of results. 

We badlv need a book of reference on similar lines for the later periods of prehistory 
ana the early civilisations, but it would be better to await the results of radiocarbon dating 
beiore embarking upon it. O.G.S.C. 


AF CIENT BRITAIN : South Sheet. Chessington: Ordnance Survey, 1951. 6s od. 


This map ' shows the position and character of all the more important monuments, 
wh.ch had their origin earlier than А.р. 1066 and which are still visible on the ground ’. 
The selective character will make this map more useful to the lay public than zo working 
arcaiaeologists. The classification by ages involves an element of convention, Dut no one 
wh» reads the careful, concise introduction should be misled. Any selective list of 
antquities is open to criticism ; in this case the compilers' inclination towards excavated 
anc well pub-ished sites is sound. But it is difficult to justify the virtual ignoring of 
whale classes of local types. No single example of the numerous upland settlements of 
Caernarvonshire or Meirionydd appears on this sheet. ‘The Ogam stones of Lewannick 
anc the crosses of St. Neot are the only representatives of the Celtic memorials of the 
Da-k Ages of Devon and Cornwall. Two errors have been noted: Rough Tor, Cornwall 
is rot a group of Dartmoor antiquities and there is no justification for d.ssociating 
Legis Tor from the other Bronze Age antiquities of Dartmoor and listing it as neolith:c. 

C.A.R.R. 
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